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A post-binary strategy 

,, , Kinc 1 ’ nniirv That would be inconsis- but on more flexible terms than lo- 

The nearest thing we have to a con- bins ™ of a post- day's categorical binary structure, 

cise but overarching higher education ‘ent with the objKtives or a d ^ difference would be 

poiicv is the binary structure elato- C? all that an individual -university" would 

rated during the 1960s and 1970s. jmpossib yw y jj s , not ^ ave t0 rec eive all its income 

££SS 5 S 

leg« eR but S aiso°powerfiiny and elo- tfonal University. It would certainly work against the spirit of diversity if 
L w nf the be undesirable because the intention institutions in the autonomous local 



leges, but also powerfully and elo- 
quently expresses a clear view of the 
rolefs) of higher education. At times 
even it may have told us uncomfort- 
ably too much about the things we 


Honal university. It would certainly work against me spirn oi uiversuy » 
be undesirable because the intention institutions in the autonomous, local 
would be the exact opposite, to authority, and direct-grant segments 
move away from such uniformity of of the expanded “university system 
treatment and to absorb the binary received their funds by quite sepa- 


abfv too much about the thinK we ^ent^nd m binary received their funds by qmte sepa- 

value, and devalue, on both sites of stiicture within a much more liberally rate and I nwhujfc ® x « us > v ® 
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Briefing on books: Paul Flather 
discusses how the recession has 
hit academic publishers, 
booksellers, libraries, and 
academic and student 
purchasers, 8 


a the binary frontier. Everything else 
&-1Z that passes for policy is not really 


defined university sector. 

This expanded “univer 
would be different from 


policy at all - the creation of the would be different from todays ura- 
Nationai Advisory Body, the setec- versity sector in three main wavs, 
live strategy of the University Grants First, not ail “universities would be 
Committee, the twists and turns of autonomous bodies. Manv could con- 
policy on overseas students, all are tinue to be maintained by local au- 
tnereiy adjustments to fluctuating thorities. After all only in Bntain is 

■ ■ - * !•(.!_ .1 u.rl. U tikshIiiI or ommnlnin trt nflUP. 


sector. Instead there should be a move to- 

‘university” sector wards mixed funding under which a 
from today’s uni- local authority “university” would be 
three main wavs, elidible to receive UGC money for 


versity sector in three main ways, eligible to receive UGC money for 
First, not all “universities" would be specific purposes or an autonomous 
autonomous bodies. Many could con- “university” to receive a subsidy 
tinue to be maintained by local au- from a local authority. The Depart- 
thorities. After all only in Britain is ment of Education and Science or 


w.-mw.iu., m er cly adjustments to fluctuating Uionties. Alter an only in amain is npi « can ww w « 

purchasers, 8 levels of resources within the basic it regarded as anomalous to have another department, the UGC, the 

John O'Leary concludes his scries .. framework. universities controlled by local gov- NAB, or any other agency would.be 

on nrlvate funding with an ti. 1 t.; nniim nnw n*oHc tn Ka emments. Manv states within the able to make much greater use of 


on private Binding with an 
Interview with Sir Keith 
Joseph: “Academic freedom 
requires universities to have 
some resources of Ihelr own”, 9 
Ray Footman looks at the vital 
. role played by alumni in North 
America, 9 
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Amorina O 10 pursue the original binary objec- 

, * HaS/reassesscs the life of lives of Anthony Crosland. which are 
lan Hacking reassesses me me oi lh nbicctives that must be 
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the lot of small departments, 12 
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binary framework universities controlled by local gov- NAB, or any other agency would, be 

The binary policy now needs to be emments. Many states within the able to make much greater use of 
changed - not because it was wrong United States with smaller popula- specific grants. : 
but because it; was too right, not tionS than the larger British local 'Mixed funding would have two 
because it has Tailed but because it authorities maintain universities with advantages. It would allow readier 
has succeeded too well. Its replace- national and even international repu- and more effective intervention to 
ment must be firmly post-binary not tations. produce the quick remits desired by 

pre-binary. It must make it possible However, the proposal for an ex- a funding agency, and it would blur 
to pursue the original binary objec- tended “university" sector is not just the distinctions between the three 
lives of Anthony Crosland, which are a clever trick to preserve the status segments of the new “university sys- 
reallv the objectives that must be quo except for a cosmetic change of tern. Mixed funding would also en- 
pursiied in any semi-inass system of title. It would have two important courage institutions to be genuinely 
higher education, with renewed results. First, the new '‘university" comprehensive: dependence on a 


uu.iimugw. — 

and more effective intervention to 
produce the quick results desired by 
a funding agency, and it would blur 
the distinctions between the three 


pursued in any semi-mass system of 
higher education, with renewed 


JILgl I V I tUUWftHWII, ( ✓ 

vigour and on a broader front (« status of the polytechnics and col- 
incorporating the universities). So a leges would lead finally to a better 
post-binary policy must reflect the relationship between institution and 
ends of (he original binary policy not authority, which might be reflected 
the particular means adopted in the in some new administrative status 
late 1960s to implement these ends. 

The first move must, be to break 

i • 'The biitafv polity ’ 
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results. First, the new “university" comprehensive: dependence on a 
status of the polytechnics and col- single source of income tends to 
leges would lead finally to a better force an institution into a homo- 
reTationship between institution and geneous mould, 
authority, which might be reflected The third difference would be that 
in some new administrative status not all “universities” . would neces- 
sarily award their own degrees or 
, other qualifications, not at fitly rate 
'The to all subjects. Within a highly diffe- 

. renHated system the Issue of quality 

• neeqs to pc Cuanged — assumes greater prominence. Even in 

J Tirit hpoaiicp H wag .■ the autonomous, universities some 

HOI because ll was v ' mo fo formal system of accreditation 

Wrong but because it might become essential simply to re- 

w »n + nn r i 0 Uf» tain some academic order In an in- 

waa iaju ngiii creasingly heterodox environment. 

■ Within other “universities” which en- 


Not only is this shift in emphasis w{1 „ * nn r : 0 Uf» tain some academic order In an in- 

necessary- for the straightforward wao LVJU creasingly heterodox environment, 

reason that it is a more accurate Witliin other “universities" which en- 

dascription of what is already a more ' joy traditionally close relationship 

diverse, system than many people that was a compromise between with clients whether in industry or 
sumjose land the binary division is coipoiate autonomy and total de- the professions, the exclusive right of 
only one aspect of that diversity and pendence. Second, it would loosen, the institution to award degrees 


It is the most extremely pleasant d 
my duties here today to produce a 

f reat big thank you a lot to Profesof 
.apping for his most interesting pap- 
er. in my own country as some of 
you will know we have a saying 
*Tnsprotansky vinelei punranliilo’ , - ■ 
that is, “no man stands on the bead 
of another to look forwards the bet- 
ter" and that is so much wfaat b 
happening here today. We are hear- 
ing many things from Professor Lap- 
ping. Some stimulating, some en- 
lightening, and several which are tur- 
gid. I myself am especially liking 
what is being said about language 
and social class because in my ora 
country we are fortunate in that wt 
are having no social class at all for a 
very long time. Now the hour ha 
come for some questions. May m 
have some hand-raising. And peak 
- first your names. 

Doctor Orlnnslo - FaculHtat di 
Student! dl Physocratolorie. 

Ah, Doctor Orlansio. Do let pe 
have Professor Lapping’s question 
for him. 

I am hearing very good all the nas 
excellent things you are saying Pi* 
lessor Lapping. You have some con- 
gratulations. But there la a strang- 
ness In what you say. You will oewe 
me Professor Lapping, If I sp<» “ * 
most provocative way? 

Oh yes, certainly. Please do. 
Thank you. Then 1 have to aytU 
there Is a strangeness here, 
thing that would not go in my MJ 
country. Something that I ■ 
log to not good. Let me speak 
considerable Insolence. , 

Errm. . •. please do. 

Thank you. Well, what to thbywm 
saying about the children being » 


joy traditionally close relationship 
compromise, between with clients whether in Industry or 


not always th.e n\ost .significant one) , up;, t 
but also because it- Is only In this way * local 

lU., 1 .4L,~ k. U>.^ ! ...l.l CliaR 


Game^heory, dyslexia, adult objectives .of the binary polidy. lt U own, higher 'education It does not academic development. For all these 
. learning, and aitlmal thought toeahng down the hmary, follow ;that ■;idl i authorities have the reasons a spectrum of strategies to 

Ramona the subjects ■ tn, ST» 1, 5 I « un j!!" ,tie ^ f md capacity or even wish (Kirk- ntqintain quajity vyould be e^nlial, 

■ ' S^rfJn fohPMBWof om-be ftudged in detMuca-- . fc«?). . ..ranging fiwn the loosest form of 

discussea in toiff pages oi , IC direction, and the original binary . So local authonty control could be . accreditation (from which even the 

.reviews. Hugh Frwtnmi reviews objecrives can stoprbe^ labellea; mainlfiined- In areas -where . ir .had- uJSStlS^S 

hrp bnportani new books on second-class. s ; .\,7 . ‘ proved ,us worth .while in' areas, benefit), through "Dartnershin" 

schlzriphrtiiia and madness In Bntain we ^ have a particularly where it Jia^ beep less successful : validation and eternal validation to 

' resinctive view pf the. univetsity, part- alternative arrangements could ■ bb externally set examinations and inde- 
OTIC^BOARD ... 10 ly becauseafthc weight ofmisunder- devisid.Equallypossible inthe Ion- ; pendemly aWMdedqualiOcations 4 

7 , st^ tradition, partly because of the g« term might ^ the lease-bgpk. of a ■ Steh radical break the bin- 

LASSIF1RD INDEX : 20 f a«ure to achieve^ ^ ’breakthrough tp. umyersUy to.a largfe local authority if ary past may strike' nlany as far- 

7^ ^ V A ^ may syaicjn, .and paithr ^ • it - tinted a :better fate .thto .pm-' fifogd 

MMirkM" " cause the. binary structure which en- nous independence constantly, desirable Yel thP drift SSSLiJri 

IPINION - ■' 26-2U -miramw t\ w iiniWciliPc tri-ink* a menuceri hii n 'hnuil. lwn rZ ‘SJS' 1 “ c » ra Pto: ■:*«. 9,nn toward* inStl- 


-that the uhiversitics. caq be 
16-19 to Share irt : &t least some 


objectives pf the" binary-. Tfolidy, It Is own, higher education it teas 
only by breaking doym the biqary. follow that all authorities' have 
structure: a little that the univexsitiqi , same capacity 1 or even: wish '(( 
can be budged in this rtrire dempera- lees?), 
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ian preea- fetched even. If they : regard it as 
constantly , desirable. Yet the drift towards insti- 


experlinental phrase /or M 

that the sexual variaole^d- 


tion of 1 
rather that 
ary comps 



numbers of working 
girls to the “coning 
and the "enhanced* tan S‘ Ji^ 
Are you now getting sol*, 
tion, poctor Orlansolio?^ ^ 
I have to Insist to you Doctor 
man, that we do not do 11 !jj ; pH 
our own country. It SltfS 
thing this sexual control. A*® 
with a lot of Impertinence- ^ flei 
- • Well.- 






Ministers call engineering summit 


by Jon Tumey 
Science Correspondent 


The meeting will be attended by change” in the field, now that plans 
Sir Edward Farkes, chairman of the for transfer of course registration 

I Imuavwitii If. iL_ n r- ■ _ _ _ • . * 


f juniuy kuiivcucu uy uic owrcianca 

by Felicity Jones of State for Industry and Education 

Tne Inner London Education Au-i and Science, Mr Patrick Jenkin and 
thority may send in its own manage- Sir Keith Joseph, will be held before 
ment team to run the Polytechnic of the end of the month. 

Central London to resolve the con- -A similar high-level summit last 
tinuing deadlock over the appoint- vear save rise tn the nnvemmpnt’* 
ment of a new rector. 


, . . , . University Grams Committee, Mr from the Council of Engineering In- 

An engmeenng education sumnut Christoper Ball, chairman of the stitutions have gone through, 
jointly convened by the Secretaries board of the National Advisorv ^ * . 

of State for Industry and Education Body Professor John Kinemu Hngmeenng Counal, for its 

and Science, Mr Patrick Jenkin and chalSian of tte Science anTSS- meet, “8 » “an occa- 

^_KdJhJo«ph. «n be h eW before RLarch CouTcU.'and^ 


,e ena oi tne month. Kenneth Corfield, chairman of the 

A similar high-level summit last Englneerins Council. 

■ OP mui pica tn tka nr,.i.. nmn .*’n 8 8 


year gave rise to the Government’s 

. U w U . «. - -- .w,. Initiative on information technology The secretaries of state will be 

Leading members of CLEA's The aim this time is to give new pressing the four bodies invited to 
Labour group favour this strategy impetus to the Engineering Council co-ordinate their influence on en- 


following the failure of the authonty 
and PCL governors to reach agree- 
ment. But the move would be 
viewed with suspicion by the major- 

it.. i..* ' 


which was established 16 months ago gineering courses. They will want to education officials an 
following the Finniston report on en- near the Engineering Council's plans possible switch of 
gineering. .for starting up tne “engine of ^conversion courses”. 


areas” for departmental attention, 
according to the director-general, Dr 
Kenneth Miller. 

The Department of Industry is 
particularly concerned about future 
needs for specialized skills, and 
education officials are considering a 
possible switch of resources into 


further education review, when 
possible mergers will be discussed. 

The management team would con- 
sist of one or two polytechnic direc- 
tors from the other four inner Lon- 
don polytechnics, and a senior admi- 
nistrator who would tun PCL until 
an appointment was made. 

Another option, which to not ' 
necessarily excluded by the manage-, 
ment team proposal, is to readvertise' 
the post. This is popular with the 
academic staff and is being favoured 
by the ILEA leadership follow 
suitable “cooling-off” period. 

Bala Gnanapragasam, deputy chair- 
man of the further and higher educa- 
tion committee, said: “Some people 
certainly think that it would be bet- 
ter to leave things to settle down and 
to advertise again in due course." 

He thought that -there was little 
prospect of a nianagment team being 
rent in. It was agreed following a= 
meeting between the authority and 
the court of governors that the joint 
advisory committee should be recon- 
vened ,as goon as possible after Eas- 
terto discuss the alternatives. | 

The difficulty still stems from the! 
fact that the goverhors favour the — , 
acting rector Professor Terence Bur-: 

•to h J*t a long history of antagonism, 
which goes back to the days of Sir 
Asntoy BramaU’s leadership, has set 
ILEA squarely against his appoint- 
ment. 

ILEA officers would prefer to see . 
Professor Burlin' in the post to pre- 
smve continuity and give the 
Polytechnic a period of peace, They! 
are aware of growing disenchant- 1 
ment. 

.Mr Neil Fletcher, ILEA’s further I 
flpq higher education, committee 
cnalitnan, expressed reservations in a 
tofter to the court about confirming 
Ptofcssar Burlin as acting rector until 
“Mwareer of next ; year with the . 
.pc&iHlity of 1 an tector^designate in- i 
P°st at the same time. ' • 1 • 

■« Sfote that the timing of -a 
readyertisment seeded' careful con- . 
Mderahon and urgent thought needed “ 
-2 1 , ,PVen to “interim arrangements! 
mpiudtng progress on the rest of the 
tomor management structure", which 
• .^^“. ypder revision. 

\ tie ’admitted that while further 

might be given to the ” 
Snty! 8 procedures for vetting, , 
n £^? te R-.- would be failing in 
/i? it did, not give careful,, 

^ approval of Professor | 



Last year’s engineering meeting 
was an important stage in the genesis 
of the DES information technology 
initiative, which relies heavily on 
short postgraduate conversion 
courses to help new graduates enter 
careers In expanding industrial sec- 
tors. 

Development of this type of initia- 
tive would take the DES nearer to 
detailed direction on the balance of 
expenditure betwen different disci- 
plines in higher education. One En- 
gineering Council member said this 
week that it was part of the council's 
role to “help stiffen ministers* re- 
solve" in the face of protests about 
toss of autonomy, especially from 
universities. 

Other items on the agenda will 
Include the respective responsibilities 
of the council, UGC ana the Coun- 
cil for Notional Academic Awards 
for registration and validation of en- 
gineering courses, and the Engineer- 
ing Council’s plans to promote en- 
gineering careers through the school 
curriculum. 

Council members are anxious to 
impress the importance of this on the 
DES, and to stress the influence of 
university entrance requirements on 
recruitment of engineers. 

Sir Keith wrote to Sir Kenneth 
Corfield in December followin^ihe 

cil’s policy statement, 'underlining the 
urgency of reaching decisions on the 
most appropriate form of academic 
training for engineers. He said the 
process of bringing industry and 
education together for such a debate 
could not begin too early. 

His emphasis then was on the 
need to produce sufficient techni- 
cians to allow an unhampered emerg- 
ence from the recession, and to 
check the spread of. extended degree 
courses. Four-year courses should be 
abailable only in response to clearly 
identified needs of industry, he said. 



Bids for jobs 
topped 2,000 


Ulster statutes promise 
protection for staff 
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W. H. Walsh 
: on Michael 
Oakeshott, 16 


by Ngaio Crequer Sr 

Some 2,250 applications were made ( by Karen Gold 

Jjj Ljf H nI! iV fn7n^i S Bri?n tlrhnninov Draft stfl tutes for Ulster’s polyverelty 
blood and information technology wWch before the merg £ r Peering 

W ‘ 5 «f° u P today contain a traditional t£ 
announced this week. nure clause giving staff far more pro- 

JX 2? 2 fh " e * h JS «i d action thanks to be accept- 

mrat are in the physicid fences, abIe to the prcsen t government. . 
«6), with engiaeermg next (48) and ^ ciause K wt$ ^ muse „ 
then medidne HM. Biological saen- formu|a cons i der | d a st ^ if n0( 

5? ■S rf aI !S u? 1 ^' SPfFSi watertight, protection against redun- 
20, social studies, 17,. arts 15 and ^uncy Tor economic reasons , alone ; 
agriculture and veterinary . studies 8. n o . full-time employee of the Uni- 
Toere were 70 information technolo-. yerslty can be cepioved from office^, 
gy posts. - - '.vV; ■ii- ! ' membership or. employment. without*. 

loe new posts are designed to "good cause” — denned as failure, to 
promote research apd bo6st areas perform duties through incapidty or 
where otherwise there would be little neglect, or serious misconduct, 
recruitment. In addition tP tbe de- Althoutth the statute conteinina it 


have forced the. Privy .Council's 
hand. 

DENI and. the steering group have 
little choice but to use the standard 
clause since at the announcement' pf 
the merger of. the New University 
and Ulster Polytechnic staff were 
promised they would not .be, worse- 
off id . pay aud conditions. 

The rest of the statutes are largely 
conventional, but do Include an tin- . 
usual clause specifically inserted . to 
prevpnt 'academic; drift; a guarantee 
pf a,, regular, review, by a committee 


Council's 


^^hpiciatts set to accept pay Offer 'I gineering) and two and a half ITS; j Tute of Education, Lopdoq, wd the . the ppw Institution - pro-vice chan- 
^ Payid Jpbblns bcdup of university workers to settie In Wales, ■ Bangor got one “new University College of Wales,, Abery-:.; cellpre. , proyojts, . secretary; and - 

* ’• ' l fn the 1983 pay, round. If precedents blood post in physics, Cardiff one in, stwyth, toying that university appUca- treasurer with a second set of ihter- 

^ ?»5 oer cent >, n «>»g er to ^ followed the vice chancellors, mathematics, the SphoOl of Medicine 1 tions for new or revised phartera and 'v«ww pext week and appointments • 


vaeoouubt} iu | i^ e new posts afc 'deslgned to ‘'cCtod cause” - defined fis failure to ■ appointed by the council but. com- 
” promote research apd bobst areas perform duties' through incapacity or prising two-tnirds outsiders, , meeting 

Interferon’s where otherwise there would be little neglect, or serious misconduct. not less than every seven years, “to 

« , oc recruitment. In addition to tbe de- Although the statu to containing it examine how far the um versity is 

IirSt 10 tails revealed in last week’s THES, is to be redrafted before going to the fulfilling the objectives in its. 

vpnr q IK Brunei got two “new blood” posts privy Council, these sections will not charter?.. 

■ . - engineering, mathematics) and one be affected accordina to a sookestnan Council will be slightly smaller 

. . ; _ . IT, Exeter two “new, bloods” for the Northern ^ Ireland Department tiihn usual, with ,36 members* while 

Jacaues Barzun (mathematics and social .science), 0 f Education. The redrafting -will court is proposed to include raorp 

\X74ninm Kent one (physics) and three ITs, only cover aq individual's powers of representatives from , both sides of 

Orl William. [Lancaster one in physics. Leicester defence if accused of conduct leading industry and has fewer “local worth- . 

■ eJciTYieS. 14 { five (three in physics, nieaidne arid, to dismissal, and is expected to .be to tbeir place. 

■- * r ■ -J Kfv'iaf.'iHences-onefsoaal science) on ly a minor change. : The steering group will also inters 

. i 1 '■ 1 — ; — — ,and one IT, Warwick five (two each But the Privy Council hps already view candidates today for . the 

wii nft V nffpr i ki mathematics and physics, anden- gone on record in letters to the Insti- "second tier” management posts in 

Hr i* a J v , . 1 gineering) and two and a half m, t u te of Education, London, apd the Ihe p* w Institution — pro-vice cltan- 

i of unlvereitv workers to settie In Wales, Bangor got one “new University College of Wales.Aljerv-.; tel tors,, . provosts, . secretary; and- 


pW offer to university , are fbilowed tbe vite chancellors, mathematics.the ^hoOi ofMeddne' tionsfor new or revised pharters 
gvtourtairf.ls certain to tot the level' who have complained to ministers One in medidne, end the Institute of statutes should include ;a da 
Q.f A ^£^raento .fo?, academics add. hbout the 3,5 per cent limit, will Saene© and i Technology one m spciaii allowing for ' the possibility of i 


which Is 


- include ;a : clause '■ likely go be announced; next month.! . 
3 possibility .of. staff - 

flnancial reasons, • • *1110 Northern Ireland review body 1 

is of the Ulster char- for higher education will have an: 

, mc .onlikely to. be ' extra Ulster member, raising the pro- 
: stceridg poup and Vince’s represe nation from two to 
r Council until The , three ; out. of eight. Mr Nicholos' 
. 8 to eri U8 Scott, minister responsible for North-- 
.rDENI and senTm , ireland Education has 

lother university Will announced. 


M riral unni .the 

Sucy f of ,( rertoratjbU of : Uviag stan- blood” we ^piized we, had not surtuner - by' which time steering 
^s : tod : Drofociion for the lower been badly hit by the ; tots, .to. we group members, | DEW ; and senior 
pdd ", ' , i 1 boutlhued t» page 2 staff all 1 hope - another university will 
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DES veto delays 
postgrad course 

by I utricia S>mtinclli incnt into course approval on the 

The Department of Education and lines of the White Paper. 

Science is delaying the transfer ami The DES claims that this is merely 
validation of West Sussex Institute uf a routine exercise - although approv- 
Higher Education’s postgraduate nl of transfer is usually a formality - 
education course in what appears to Rnd that has nothing to do with the 
be the first exercise of its powers of White Paper, but that the course 
approval over teaching training, needs to have certnin dements 


courses. strengthened. 

The first intimation that these It points out that it had never 
powers of veto or approval which arc granted approval for transfer, not 
vested in the Secretary of Stale for having received a reply to its queries 
Education, but up to now seldom about the course, and that (he col- 
used, would be put into effect, lege should not have gone ahead and 
emerged Last month. sought CNAA validation. 

Sir Keith Joseph, announcing the The college on the other hand says 
launch of the White Paper Teaching (hat it had answered the dcpnrt- 
Quaiity, said that courses which did not ment’s questions at length. When it 
conform to certain newly laid down jcceived no reply it assumed that. I 


val which are granted approval for transfer, not 
of Stale for having received a reply to its queries 
now seldom about the course, and that the col- 


criteria would not receive approval, transfer hnd been approved, and that 
Now the department has apparent- the usual stereotype letter was on its. I 



[y used this to delay transfer of the way. 

Postgraduate Certificate of Educa- ft has now written to the depart- 
tion, which has been running success- ment expanding on its original 
fully at the Instiluc's Bishop Otter answer. Inis explains that the inclu- 
Collegc since 1968, from validation by sion of a secondary (caching strength 
the University of Sussex to the Council in history and a mathematics in 
of Nation ul Academic Awards, on the education course which all PGCE 
grounds that it is not satisfied with students have to take, is not a hack- 


Unions in clash on 
contracts campaign 


changes made in the course. 


by David Jobbins 


It hns also asked the CNAA not to these areas. 


door method of training teachers in 


Mr Brian Salter, senior research 


Rival trade unions this week stepped officer at Surrey University 
up their campaigns in support of chairman of the AUT national t 


grant final approval to the course In both cases this was meant to contract research staff in the univer- ary group on research staff, said uni- 


which had been initially approved, give students greater breadth, and sides. 

f imvided some changes were made, the mathematics in education course The Association 
ollowing a visit to the college. was also intended to tench prospec- Teachers, concerned 

Doth (lie council and the college tive teachers methods by which they effects of the cuts and 

are now convinced that this repre- could improve the numeracy of their on the security of i 


versifies were being forced to use 


The Association of University research as cheap labour. 

Teachers, concerned about the “Effectively, Government is seek- 
effects of the cuts and the recession ing to buy tame professionals using 
on the security of research staff, short-term contracts as its primary 


sen Is the first move by the depart- pupils. 


Design policy 
row brewing 

Government departments appear to 
be heading for a clash over tne Gov- 
ernment's Rvowcd policy of promot- 
ing design education in Britain. 

The Department of Industry has 


‘Support YTS’ 

v j .Managerial and Supervisory Staffs within academic ranks has increased 

■ Out n^lln drew up detailed proposals for the bom 18 per cent in 1975/76 to 21 per 
BClja J. UUWCtiU immcdiate introduction of a perma- cent by 1979/80. 

In a radical about turn, Youthaid, nent career structure for researchers. Many of the problems are well 
the most outspoken critic of the 'Die AUT has consistently opposed known, but solutions are likely to be 
Youth Training Scheme, argues to- (he idea of a permanent structure, elusive. A survey at Bristol Universi- 
day that its opponents should not arguing that academics should mix ty found that 62 per cent of staff 
boycott the scheme but work within research and teaching. It has de- responding had one year or less of 


launched a survey of conditions at means of economic control,” he says 
Manchester University in preparation in an article in the latest issue of tne 
for a national conference Inter thi$ Higher Education Review. 
month. Figures in the article show the 

The Association 


of Technical. 


part ment of Industry has boycott the scheme but work within 


been pumping money into a series of it. 
curriculum development projects in 
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The 28th Sunday 
Times National 
Student Dama 
Festival has been 
held over the last 
week at llrelton 
Unll College, 
Wakefield, 
Besides 16 new 
student 

productions, there 
have been 
workshops held 
by professional 
writers, actors 
mid directors. , 
Here Clive Stubbs, 
from the 
University of East 
Anglia’s Minotaur 
Student Theatre 
Company, Ison 
these! of their 
production of 
Trevor Griffiths's 
Comedians with 
Jimmy Jewel and 
Susnnnah York, 


NAB wants to 
keep back 
research cash 

.by John O’Leary 

A proportion of the Government's 
allocation to polytechnics and col- 
leges of higher education will be kept 
back to fund research if a consultative 
document from the National Advisory 
Body is accepted. 

Tne paper, which has been 
approved by both the board and the 
committee of the NAB. proposes the 
establishment of a research fund for 
1984/85, the year for which a major 
restructuring of the public sector is 
already planned. A decision on the 
policy will be taken in the summer to 
enable the NAB to make allowances 
in the planning exercise. 

It is suggested that the research 
fund should take between 1 and S 
per cent of the advanced further 
education pool. The paper states that 


rtion of contract researchers 


sponding had one year or less of 


veloped a short-term strategy seeking their contract to run. Although more th are |i vera | rc asons for pre f er . 
They can thus prevent it from be- permanent academic posts for staff than half were on their first contract, . *».. lower fioiire which would 

lining a form of cheap labour, the who have been employed on short- 34 .par cox were on thcli -attend or represented £6m this year. 


design as Well m promoting industrial 1 coming a form of cheap labour, the who have been employed on short- 34 per cent, were on their attend or h v renresented £6m this year, 

awareness of design, while the De- 1 organization says. “If they negotiate term contracts for six years or more, third, and 9 per cent had had four or /-us-f R Ji niJ thpm k thp likelv daro- 

or proper pay for trainees, it will be jbut has never been able to agree on more. In some departments, 70 per to it ° t on iJ ot h er 

josslble to thwart those who want to the longer terra. * cent of contract staff had some mta£ 

Ittack youth wages and destroy the On Apnl 28 a London conference teaching involvement. The survey sludwit acce « _ P COuld be difficult to 

remaining lobs for school-leavers.” (will examine the problems and will found that 60 per cent had been defend COU 

Youthaid welcomes the TUC sug- set in train the process of replacing asked to sign away their right to nHHiti _ n i_ rw . r lhe fium (0 

gestion that unions should negotiate the union’s present ad hoc advisory redundancy pay. . iSf SLr would ^ 

with employers to “top-up" the state committee on researchers by a The ASTMS has consistently S? dan^er fhn/^Hnf^authori^ies not 

allowance, because the latter will re- permanent representative national argued for a permanent career struc- SilrntnS snrh* r,,nH« would feel it 

fleet the extent to which trainees are committee. Under the proposals, to ture. Its proposals for implementing’ ° npral 

productive. be presented to the unfon's national it involve a radical changed the way 1 

Mb Clare Short, the director of .council in May, researchers will for funds are drawn from the research cm niter Tund in 

Youthaid, said; “Trade unionists the first time have within the AUT councils and other bodies. The union . paper A i-Stentp that 

hold the key to the success of this democratic procedures for identifying says that applications for support mstan , c ® wou 5 MC lu- 

new strategy. YTS will not succed Issues and determining how they would include an identified element ? 'j mca " 1 10 from 

unless large employers become in- should be tackled. for salaries and overheads. sou . r “ of re80arch funding from 

volved .and with them come trade — tne pool. 

ESS conditions £ sfSS. s Prison teacher back at work a « ^ 

I™- *r 8 as ar.. mj 


part ment of Education and Science Is 
poised to reduce art and design 
courses as part of its higher educa- 
tion cuts 'policy. 

The Dol has so far given £15,000 


to the Council for National gestion that unions 
Academic Awards to investigate with employers to “ 
ways of inlradodng design manage- allowance, because I 
meat into more polytechnic and col- fleet the extent to u 
lege courses, and another £15,000 to productive, 
the London Busineas School's design Mb Clare Short, 
management unit to expand its range Youthaid, said; u 
of design teaching. hold the key to th 

The department has also given new strategy. YTS 
£90,000 over three years via the De- unless large emplo 
sign Council for a series of curricu- volved .and with ( 
lum development projects. A com- unions. They are 
mittee under Mr Brian Ovcry, impose conditions < 
secretary of the CNAA, has ensure that the yt 
approved 12 projects from some 65 are not exploited and us 
applications. Details will be released threaten otheT people’s jobs." 

shortly. 

The two departments have each t 

given £10 000 to fund a newsoaper ]\|eW 01000 DIOS 
for secondary schools called Desig- 
ner. The Dol is also putting money, continued from front page 
via the Design Council directly into were modest in our 
universities to promote specialized are disappointed a 
design research. technology. We ar 

The Government has repeatedly fo this area and wn 
stressed its strong belief that good A nd Engineering Ri 
design is fundamental to the business February about a 
of successful manufacture. This week dentships and wc 
a further £7m has been allocated to response." 
its successful “Design for Profit” in- Mr John Akkei 
itiative within industry. . seC rouiry or the Ai 

Meanwhile a National Advisory ver&ity Teachers, si 
Body working group, under Dr Pat- posts was derisory 
rick Nutlgens, director of Leeds raising the issue nl 
Polytechnic, is currently reviewing MPs and others wl 
art and design courses, often expen- nnlogical and smal 
sivc to run, in polytechnics and col- done badly, 
leges. Some could well close. The AUT has 


for proper pay for trainees, it will be li but has never been able to agree on more. In some departments, 70 per 

possible to thwart those who want to I the longer terra. cent of contract staff had some 

I attack youth wages and destroy the I On April 28 a London conference teaching involvement. The survey 
remaining lobs for school-leavers.” Ijwttl examine the problems and will found that 60 per cent had been 

Youthaid welcomes the TUC sug- 1 set in train the process of replacing asked to sign away their right to 

I ikn* a.MknMn 1 tVld I lmAfl , D nrAPan* hn«« TAril 1 T1 H Q tV/Mr nil) 


support 

element 


VWJM *'«v F u r vl ' . 

the first instance would indicate that 
it is not meant to provide the exclu- 
sive source of research funding from 
the pool.” 

It estimates that £6m could purch- 
ase “close to 400 person years or 
400.000 nersnn hours oer yeor , 


exoloited^Eid nC |iMd 0y to f™ 0 " Ration officer Amta Brom- funding for Kingston, at one time the IZSgsK^Xd 

S.V 10 e ¥’ who was suspended for “gross prison service’s educational show-, for research work or additional con- 

theT peoples jobs. misconduct from Kingston Prison in piece, so that Ms Bromley could no tract staff to be engaged. Institutions 

Hampshire for almost a year, re- longer be paid full time. But she and receiving research 8 funds would be 

expected to report on their use and, 


finrl Pnnnpmno D<. t . ar rh Prampil in «« me piu.ua, ana [O - . i nn mug cxeruse, wiu not ue imwwk- y 

Ebmlrv ahom n s^emiT fra stli arran « e for her 10 work 40 P er cent P S °? d 20 P* r C€nt . at a result of the proposed policy. It 

ggy 5 wc “ har ‘ 81 Hl8hhury CoUe8e “ s « sa ifESsrSj 

Mr John Akker, deputy general According to the council, the wfrk^A n Hamri;hi -l! but , triteria be established I w ' 


Mr John Akker, deputy general According to the council the work. A Hampshire spokesman said would insure that 6 “only instituUons 
secretary or the Association of Uni- Home Office, which funds all prison no disciplinary action was now nrnn. e " s, ? re lhat °"w be 

versity feachcni. said the number of .education posts, decided to cut the raed P ^ "° W prop_ a “i 1 ® 08 research function 

considered. 


versity Traclicre, said the number of , education posts, decided to cut the osed. K 

posts was derisory and he would be — coaatQl 

raising the issue of distribution with 

Uuter space project wins European vote 

d °The A&T has asked the Equal Its scientific sighufo^on^lh^rtail irew S. Buf some^netlre^deS! 


SSRC gets its man 


Opportunities Commission whether it with the choice of an infra-red fists regard The ES A P *d eSion hnSTfhff’ki?* 1 ^ 55 * 0 ! R )!nSJls and 
would support n test case against the observatory for its latest space mis- manifestation of bias towards antrn !? 0 £f o d r r 3 , he Ke P ler P r °. p P*f 
ruling lhat appuintincnls - sion. _ 


yeare until July 1986, replacing has been Ural the University Grants 
another former MoD head, Sir Committee ignored the priority given 
James Dunnett. The confirmation to the bids by the universities, 
has been delayed several months be- Some vice chancellors are privately 
cause Mrs Thatcher wanted Sit astonished that some universities got 
Frank to do “more important work" the posts they did. They would have 
for her. urged cyen, g rcalcr selectivity. * , , , 


following year. 


e solar lites, called Polo, might be revived 
lentific the future, even though neither 
an appears on the ESA’s Ost of five 
jiiolto, projects for the next round of selec- 
ts* .and tion, completed in two years' time- 
of star One possibility hiay be that joint 
, . missions with the American space 


successor to The infra-red astronomic- haT-V Z Stf 8 Way ? de *LSS "S&i 

bI satellite launched this year by Bri- powerful lobby fra xslsnetarv science wfn^ A, ii W S re for , stud y ^§ 

Ui., Hol.»„d .„d lhe. United 
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Union rift with WE A 




by Karen Gold 

A dispute is growing between trade 
union lecturers and brandies of the 
Workers' Educational Association 
over proposals for an education and 
training scheme for the unemployed. 

The scheme was negotiated be- 
tween the WEA nationally and the 
Manpower Services Commission, 
under the new voluntary projects 
programme. But the full-time lectur- 
ers' rejection of its proposals has 
revealed a wider power struggle be- 
tween branch managements nnd 
unionists over who runs the WEA. 

The two bodies are likely to clash 
publicly within the next week, when 
the WEA publishes a statement of its 
grievances against the WEA branch 
of the Association of Technical, 
Managerial nnd Supervisory Staff. 

It will stress that the argument 
between the two sides is not simply 
about the WEA's participation in the 
VPP, which now looks increasingly 


unlikely following the lecturers' offi- 
cial rejection of it as undermining 
academic freedom and their pay and 
conditions. (MSC sponsored projects 
must be agreed by both management 


and unions, since the MSC includes 
equal representation from both.) 

Instead, according to WEA gener- 
nl secretary Mr Robert Lochric, the 
argument is now “about whether or' 
not the ASTMS WEA group accepts 
the voluntary democratic decision- 
making process of the WEA, and 
about how they have conducted 
themselves throughout the long pro- 
cess of consultation." 

The ASTMS nationally hns agreed 
to meet WEA representatives within 
the next 10 days, but has already 
stressed that ail the union sections 
are autonomous in decisions such as 
these-. The issue is also likely to be 
aired at the WEA’s biennial confer- 
ence in Harrogate next month. 

The WEA has also written to ail 
its branches asking them not to par- 
ticipate in any other schemes under 
the VPP until this problem has been 
solved. Had the scheme been agreed, 
a considerable number of WEA dis- 
tricts - which can also make an 
autonomous decision on this - would 
be likely to apply to run courses in 
basic skills for the unemployed, 
perhaps to the extent of £500.000. 





years ago. The 
picture cornea 
from The Track 
of Tyranny 1933- 
1983 a new 
exhibition that 
opens today at the 
Wiener Library, 

4 Devonshire 
Street London 
Wl, to arark the 
I library’s fiftieth 
| anniversary. 

The library has 
also just bought 
an important new 
London collection 
of more than 
1,000 books on 
Polish Jewry nnd 
lol 
00 


EEC backs 
special course 
for women 


Cuts ‘distort arts subjects’ 


Election policy poses tough 
test for NUS leadership 


by David Jobbins 

Labour leaders of the National Un- 
ion of Students face a tough test this 
weekend when their political oppo- 
nents press home tne advantage 
scored when a draft post-school 
education policy document failed to 
be endorsed by the union's confer- 
ence. 

The NUS executive will have to 
decide how to handle the conference 
decision to refer the policy docu- 
ment. essentially written by Mr Tom- 
my Sheppard, vice president for 
education and a member of the 
National Organization of Labour 
Students’ back to it for further consid- 
«at»on. 

Mr Neil Stewftrt, NUS president 
and also u member of NOLS, is 
anxious the union should not be left 
without a coherent education policy 
in the run-up to the general election 
whether in June or October. 

. Either date precludes the possibil- 
or waiting until a new policy 
document can be drafted ana pre- 
sented to the union's December con- 
jerence But the newly-regenerated 
wit Alliance, which lea the opposi- 
hon at conference, is certain to press 
home its advantage and demand 
wide consultations within the union 


on the preparation of a revised 


Labour leaders have repeatedly re- 
jected charges that the document is a 
synopsis of their pnrent party’s poli- 
cies. Indeed on tne key point - who 
should control the universities the 
proposal in the document for aboli- 
tion of the binary line and adminis- 
tration of universities and public sec- 
tor institutions by the local author- 
ities goes far further than the Labour 
Party is currently prepared to. 

O A top level investigation is to be 
conducted by a senior Lnbour Party 
official into allegations lhat the Mili- 
tant Tendency tried to disrupt last 
week's Nulionnl Organisation of 
Labour Students conference. 

The constitutional report by stu- 
dent organizer Mr John Dennis was 
constantly interrupted by procedural 
objections and at one stage the con- 
ference had to be suspended, 

This week the party youth commit- 
tee authorized an inquiry by assistant 
national agent Mr Walter Brown. 
But the power of the tendency seems 
to be on the wane within NOLS. 
They and the Socialist Organizer fac- 
tion secured only one scat each on 
the national committee with absolute 

P ower firmly in the hnnds of Clause 
bur and independents. 


‘Re-form genetics watchdog’ 

Gm.m e u e,i ? J ^! ariipulatlon Advisory scheme has reduced GMAG's work- 
advknn° u d . rec °nstituted as an load, and much of which remains 
anH e!JL, cp Ji 1,Tutt ? e . t0 the Health concerns large-scale, industrial ex- 
a r«n.S y .- 1 mm,ss,on . according to periments. 


■a consultative 
Department of 
** wst week. 


mssion, according to periments. 

aper issued by the The paper concludes that the 
education and Scien- transfer of GMAG’s responsibilities 


As ceK ' to a new Advisory Committee on 

is still ^ >eCted ’ ™ paper says there Genetic Manipulation is the best of 
CM An a . !^ ed f° r a body like four options discussed for the group’s 
flmeHr - over sees the safety of future. The others are for GMAG to 
franJ'Tu™ 8 which DNA is continue unchanged; setting up two 
isms r between different ’’organ- committees, one for the DES and 
srienHcic lt a l R°tots out that most one for the HSC; and a committee 
such wnri?° W , eve toe hazards of like the existing Advisory Committee 
when e ss than was thought on Dangerous Pathogens, which is 

Sint* was set up in 19/6. responsible to both the department 

* th en. a new risk assessment and the HSC. 


by Felicity Jones 
A course to prepare female students 
to take a management studies dlplo- . 
ma at Leeds Polytechnic has been 
given first priority for a £45,000' 
award from the European Economic 1 
Community social fund. 

The idea for the preparatory . 
course arose from the fact that few 
women applied for the polytechnic’s 
diploma In management studies, 
[which has been running for 12 years. 
'Lecturer Sue Turnbull, who made the 
application, was prompted by the fact 
that women constitute 40 per cent of 
the workforce but only 8 per cent 
held top management Jobs. 

“Lack of confidence, a poor grasp 
of numeracy and inadequate com- 
munication skills are all factors which 
contribute to this state of affairs,” she 
said. 

“I believe that there are a fair 
number of very competent secretaries 
with the capacity to go further who 
need this sort of course to get them 
on their way.” 

It will Involve a 15-month prog- 
ramme for unemployed women over 
25 who have no formal management 
skills or training but wish to enter 
management. There will be individual 
I part-time preparatory courses for 25 
I students with a practical summer 
| placement with a local business after 
which 12 women will be given grants 
to cover fees, subsistence and creche 
costs to study for the one-year di- 
ploma. 

There will be a screening process 
at the 21st week Involving a numera- 
cy test, a business aptitude test and 
an interview to decide which appli- 
cants will continue on to the diploma. 

The EEC social ftrad Is willing to 
finance courses which will train 
•women to galu employment in areas 
where they are under-represented. 

Sue Turnbull said: “Women are 
Increasingly needing management 
training as they become involved In 
running cooperatives and setting up 
small business.” 

A typical candidate for the course 
would be one woman who wrote to 
the business school Inquiring about 
the diploma. She bad no formal qual- 
ifications but had 20 years’ experi- 
ence establishing a building and join- 
ery business with her husband and 
needed qualifications to compete In 
the Job market since her marriage 
bad broken down. 


Ministerial pressure to promote sci- 
entific worx at the expense of the 
remainder of higher education could 
distort some subjects in the arts nnd 
social sciences, it was claimed nt Inst 
weekend's annual conference of the 
British Association for American 
Studies. 

Professor Dennis Welland, of 
Manchester University, said in his 
opening address to the conference at 
Edinburgh University he was worried 
by the new and contrary directions 
into which literary criticism and his- 
toriography were moving as disci- 
plines. 

“History is moving towards the 
statistical nnd the quantitative, critic- 
ism into too ra rifled an atmosphere 
of conceptualization and theory uar- 
cissisticnlly remote fiom a simple 
understanding of the text," he smd. 

“When a till towards science is 
ministerially decreed for the universi- 
ties and the non scientific is fncilcly 


equated with the useless, there is a 
great temptation to seek to retain 
respect by adopting methods that can 
be presented as quasi- scientific.” 

He added; “We ought not totally 
to neglect or fail to make our stu- 
dents aware of works that had for 
earlier generations a significance 
greater than they seem to have for 
us . . . In focusing our attention on 
the great creative and imaginative 
artists we can too easily ignore the 
more facually minded artists of 
observation whose work is “in the 
highest degree documentary”. 

ibis plea Iot a greater tolerance of 
the “documentary novel” was linked 
to his own championing of Upton 
Sinclair, who he considers unjustly 
omitted from the Pantheon of Amer- 
ican Letters. Many of Sinclair's 
novels such us The Jungle do indeed 
provide a strong link between labour 
and literature - the theme of the 
conference - if not “high” literature. 



to £15.000 


Loan Plan with 
Endowment Protection 

Interest only I4.5%pa variable 
(APR 15.5%) 

Sterling Life is a well established Life Assurance Company and offers a 
unique Loan Plan with Endowment Protection. 

The Loan is for 10 or 15 years. Interest is paid on the amount borrowed 
at our current rate of only 1.21% per month. The loan must be secured 
on owner-occupied property. 

The Endowment Policy, issued by Sterling Life when the loan is made, 
provides the assurance protection, when the policy matures toron earlier 
death) its proceeds fully repay the lean. Until then, there is a monthly ■ 
premium payment. For example, the premium (after tax relief) on a 
10 year policy for a person aged 25 is £6.71 per £1,000 sum assured, and 
£6.78 for a person aged 40. 

Tax Relief. Premiums are paid net oftBX relief, subject to siaiuiory 
restrictions. Interest payments may qualify for lax relief. The figure 
quoted is calculated before the deduction of 'tax. 

The Plan combines low interest with an extended, tax efficient form of 
repayment, making it extremely competitive. Sterling Life takes pride in 
the speed and quality o! its service. Enquiries arc dealt with immediately 
and in complete confidence. No-one will call and wc will pay all the costs 
of setting up lhe loan and the policy. 

For further details simply return lhe coupon or Ictc phone us. 


Call for longer training in social work 


exhrn^ workers should train for an 
bad? pr( to at ! on ary year after the 
told penod they were 

Week meeting m Manchester this 


But the proposal is regarded as 
highly controversial because it might 
lead to the use of students as cheap 
labour with no guarantee of full em- 


Thp , ployment. 

Suerlpn C ■ c ? m f toom Miss Mary Miss Sugden said the extra year lvlVi , 

toe National In- would provide opportunities to build 0 L I 

extra ni,kfS? Work ' who saw th e new working finks between _ em- . ‘ 

Ptovpn? * honary year as an im- ployers and educational institutions. She said there was urgent need for | ^ 

i nth t t0 Social work provision anti allow a chance for specialist more specialist training and the prob- : : 

She w» U e nt S ■ training skills to be introduced after ationary year seemed the i most likely HeawsenddeioilsforaloaiofC 

lion *®? .“hoing a recommenda- the end of b basic qualifying training way of achieving Hus. She alro urged 

sSLf nade , ,n th e Barclay report on course. a natl ? n , al re ? ew °f manp0 ^ er " eed8 i kC Sterling Life 

generaullS«S bl i? , lu d last y ear 88 a She tpldflie annual meeting of the jn social ® Sterling HoiKe 8 Station Rodd Reading RGl JJX 

^aijevtew of the profession, as British Association of Social Workers programmes aimed at residential and [ 8 * 

^ M °y government ministers, the nrofexsion was failing its respon- day care staff - 


sibilltics to the handicapped and frail 
elderly people in the community. 

The conference was organized by 
the 9,000-member association on the 
theme Social Work in the Commun- 
ity, the key idea of the Barclay re- 
port. 


SterlingHouse 8 Station Road Reading RG1 1JX 
Telephone 0734-584611 outtidr oflicj hour, 


Please send details for a loan of £ 


for(~"ll0vrs.r~ji3vrs. 


government ministers, the profession was failing 
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News in brief 

Unions call for 
legal basis 

Government policies are counterpro- 
ductive to adult education and train- 
ing, which will canlinuc to be under- 
mined until it lias a proper legal 
basis, according to a discussion paper 
published this week by two teaching 
unions. . . . 

The paper from the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education and the Asso- 
ciation for Adult and Continuing 
Education proposes a quality scheme 
for combined short-term employment 
and training for unemployed adults 
to replace the current £150m Com- 
munity Programme; financial support 
for the unemployed to use the Open 
Tech; increased provision of general 
and job-related education for the un- 
employed, and ii national adult and 
continuing education policy. 

Fewer architects 

There was a decrease In the number 
or students starting part one Ihrec- 
year architectural courses last year, 
according to a survey or the 37 
schools of architecture carried out by 
(he Royal Institute of Uritlsh 
Architects. Numbers dropped from 
1626 to 1605 although the 
polytechnics Increased their in-take. 
The proportion of women new en- 
trants went up to 21 per cent. 

Independent move 

Dr Kenneth Miller has resigned from 
the University Grants Committee to 
concentrate an his duties as director- 
general of the Engineering Council. 
The two organizations will still dis- 
cuss matters like four-year degree 
courses, but Dr Miller was concerned 


Language 6 biggest barrier for 

us a— SiSSSS 


teriai. And ienon 
can lead to duplk 
research projects 


— 1 — - rescaren piojcwa « * .. 

English-speaking scientists arc mis- ^^SSJSSSaSSgp^SSceA In spite of this. Mr Gow found 
sing important results through neg- for that some academics still insisted that 

lect of foreign journals, according to outside their country g worthwhile Japanese work was all 

a new study of researchers' reading The book’s findings on Japanese pu blished in English, even when they 

habits. , , _ journals are especially significant, as no knowledge of Japanese. Our 

Dr Andrew Large of the College j fl p an ese research and development sc , eilt j S | S ought to be learning 

of Librarians!] ip of Wales. Abery- j s advancing rapidly in several key j apancse now. he said to keep up 

cfiuvth noints out that while English r.aA* m.-fnHnio comouters and H^innments in oharniaeeulic- 


resenren juumais. m growing quicxiy, dui a icaum B , n g tnat Japanese rcsimiitn p"-' 

lished this month, he argues that the language is almost non-exis- |j t n e original work. 

"the foreign language bamer prob- tent English-speakers, accord- Dr La rge f ounc j a sightly brighter 

ably poses the biggest current obsta- j n g l(J Q r Large. picture in the other three leading 

cle to scientific communication . raMri .u Hirpctor of scientific languages - French, Ger- 

sssrj&'te 

St griff cogy* ''tody .vere "in inverse reLalionsl.ip "■ ihe,,- 


scientists 5 

scientific impoi tiincc", with Russian 
the least common ability. 

His own solution to (he language 
barrier is iinpiovcincnt on machine 
translation, as lie holds out little 
hope for improving scientists’ linguis- 
tic skills or for the in ternalionaf au- 
xiliary languages like Esperanto, still 
promoted by some enthusiasts. 
“Machine translation offers a future 
in which raw, unedited output of 
scientific texts can he produced very 
cheaply and placed within the read) 
of scientists,'' Large writes. Ironically, 
the most active researchers on machine 
translation are found in a country 
especially keen to profit from foreign 
research - Japan. 


The Foreign Language Barrier, 
A. Large published on April 
Andre Deulsch. £*>.95 pb. 
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Brent staff sanctions 
anger college unions 


by David Jobbins 

Enforced withdrawal of 28 civilian 
tutors from the Hendon police cadet 
school is threatening to provoke a 
bitter dispute between Labour-con- 


Many Nat the leaders are privately 
angry at Brent’s action when pre- 
servation of the status quo would 
open the opportunity for the neigh- 
bouring authority of Barnet to be 
included in discussions about the fu- 


. muuucu III uiaiuaaiuua ouuui iuv iir 

trolled Brent council and the college turc of , he sc h 0 ol and its civilian 
lecturers’ union. staff, 

Brent decided this week to with- Dawson was more restrained: 

draw the staff from the school as ,.j i | 1 i n k it very sad Brent is taking 
part of its campaign to secure the this qu j tc disgraceful industrial rela- 
reinstatement of lecturer Mr John t j ons stcp j n the misguided view that 
Fernandes, barred by the school prin- . ( js WL . ap nn in the battle against 

-■ „> AwwiwiIm lol«« u/allc fnr I 
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Fernandes, barred by the school prin- . ( js R WL . apon j n the battle against 
cipal, Commander John Wells, for rac j Jnl » 

leaking allegedly racist comments But ‘^jr Ron Anderson, chairman 
culled from cadets’ essays to a televi- of g rcnt * s f urt hcr etlucation subcora- 


sion team. 

Commander Wells has refused to 


mittee. said: “We are no longer pre- 


that they be seen to formulate their Brighton" Poly technic students picked up four out of five awards in the 
views indejiendently. fashion fabrics section of the recent Royal Society of Arts bursary 

competition. They are (left to right) Nlcos Efelathlou wearing one of 
his own designs, Julia Witten and Martin Kidman and Lynetter 

New secretary Shammou (not shown). 
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New secretary Shammop (not shown). • 

HMI tells of squeeze on Si 

young offenders’ education ^ 

lD X, by; Karen Gold to provide them. of stafi 

-Two reports by. Her Majesty's In- At .Hindley, 60 ^ offenders have to works 
at South Bank Polytechnic. f spectore on prison education for remain locked in their cells and con- atone c 

u aoum JJJJ offenders show that problems sequent^ have no access to educa-, 28 stal 

I of space, staffing and funding are tlon. 'pien evening classes are meant ) school. 


Commander Wells has rclused to pared to conlinuc to have anything 
reinstate Mr Fernandes, who has to do with a course which does not 
been criticized by his union, the t akc into account the anti-racist tie- 
National Association of Teachers in menl 0 f multi-cultural education 
Further and Higher Education, for w hidi Mr Fernandes wus teaching 
“unprofessional” behaviour in not before he was excluded, 
drawing his complaints to the atten- “Natfhc has been spectacularly un- 
tion of union officials before going SUCC essful in persuading the police to 
public. put this back into the curriculum. At 

Natfhe is not prepared to discuss the end of the day you have to stano 


Natfhe is not prepared to discuss the end of the day yo 
the redeployment of the staff with up and be counted.” 


Brent until the threat to withdraw 
the staff on April 25 is lifted. 


~ r He said” iliaf aU civilian staff at the 
school had been guaranteed suitable 


_ — -- r — — — H.IIUUI IHU uvwii 6““’ ... .L. 

Mr Peter Dawson, the union’s alternative employment wx 
general secretary, said: “We do not borough’s furthcr educatio 
see withdrawal of such a large body Notfiie hns accused the ° 
of staff from their normal place of breaching a nattonu *£*“2. 
to work as contributing to anything, let the status quo should pro* --rvg 
n- alone opposition to racism.” Of the negotiations to end a oispui ■ 
a- 28 staff 26 wanted to stay at the real status quo is to remswc_ 


severely affecting the clones' pro- to last one and a'quarter hours but 
wded. this fells below an' hour because they 

The reports are part of a series of cannot arrive, or leave on time. 

l U.. ik. ‘ 


New ABRC 1 3SS* aHec,i " 8 C,M!M pro ' 

” I The reports are part of a series of 

111(cIi1DCk S 1 six commissioned by the Home 

Two new appointments to the Advis- Office Prison Departments in a sam- 
ory Board for the Research Councils pie survey of provision for young 
are Professor ‘Walter Bodmer, dine- 1 offenders in she institutions, intended 
tor of research for the Imperial Can- to provide information for the Gov- 
cer Research Fund and Dr Tony ernment’s recent change in the law 
James, head of Unilever’s research on custody for under-2ls. 

•division in bioscience. They will They are the first Hhfl reports on 
serve until 1985, and will join the prison education to be published fol- 
“independent” members who make lowing the decision by Sir Keith 
the first assessment of bids for funds Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
from the five research councils in the tion, to publish all HMI reports smcr 
.Department of Education and Scien- January. Tte mw Aylesbury Pns 
ce’s annual science budget. on, built in 1840 and housing SIC 

male offenders between 16 and 21 
and Hindley Borstal, Wigan, opener 

Historical review aged between 15 and^l. 

A series of regional conferences Both provide vocational am 
emphasizing the Importance of Iris- general education in daytime aiu 
lory in general education will ta ke evening classes, although the repox 
place hi the autumn, organized by the on Ayfesbupr says very lew resource 
Historical Association, and the ills- are now nllotted I to evening classes 
lory at Universities Defence Group Neither have sufficient staff to escoi 


At Aylesbur 


Courtauld to 


. 8 ouenoen snow mat prooieins -w mw «» «*** ™ cuuca-i m stau zq wanted to stay at the real status, quo is xo rem- 
pace, staffing and funding are tion. pieir evening classes are meant | school. Fernan des, M r A nderson ny — __ 


New fund to 

At Aylesbury officers who take « I j. 4- zxo 

classes do not have enough time to. IflOVC HOllSP 13113.1^5 

survey ot provision tor young prepare them and the Pibrary re- ’ , llUl f ,7. . F 

nders in she institutions, intended sources are “grossly underused”. Negotiations between the University . 0 set up »" 

jrovide information for the Gov- The management should clarity its of London and the Department of Bn »sh publisncre nro £100 0 5 0 a 
ment’s recent change in the law educational objectives, the report the Environment on moving the anti-piracy fund h I rcc0U p 
custody for under-2is. says, and there should be closer Courtauld art collection to Somerset yenr for three years^ io 


They are the first HMI reports on cooperation between the education House have reached an advanced 
prison education to be published fol- department and other staff - a point' stage, the university announced this ine lunu "7“ r B ovemtai 

towing the decision by Sir Keith also made about Hindley. i week. ... government to to publicize 

Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- Part-time tutors* hours have been Moving the institute and its galler- copyright infrmgcrnen * . r * gn d 

tion, to publish all HMI reports since reduced by 68 per cent in three years i<* from Woburn Square to the details about copj^tgn f 
J anuary. They cover Aylesbury Pris- at Hindley, and the weeks of Strand will mean that twice as many P e “? a P 8 .t° bi ring oye ™ c or tcd by 
on, built In 1840 and housing 310 teaching from 45 to 38 a year. pictures as at present can go on public The fund is Bcin g L pub- 

male offenders between 16 and 21, At Aylesbury, where an education display. most of the ”... n Cofti®- 

and Hindley Borstal, Wigan, opened unit is planned but where there are The actual move will not take | ushers including 


>st enrninas of £l00m a j 

The funJ will be used wpwg J 


of regional conferences 
g the unportance of Iris- 
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January.* They cover Aylesbury Pris- at Hindley, and the weeks of Strand will mean that twice as many 
on, built in 1840 and housing 310 teaching from 45 to 38 a year. pictures as at present can go on public 
male offenders between 16 and 21, At Aylesbury, where an education display. 

and Hindley Borstal, Wigan, opened unit Is planned but where there are The actual move will not take 
in 1961 and containing 331 trainees currently no purpose-built facilities, place until at least 1985 as legislation 
aged between 15 and 21. • the standard of remedial and voca- will be necessary to enable Somerset 


actual move will not take 


SSm 

Blackwell Scientific, . 




. , ... , r .. .«,ai I70J an icgisiuuun iiiaikwen owbom..-, - pjmiJJS, 

aged between 15 and 21. ■ the standard of remedial and voca- will be necessary to enable Somerset Educational, I^ngman s. y 

Both provide vocational and tionol teaching is praised, though not House to be used for non-Govem- ®nd Associate Book - (urC [o 

general education in daytime and enough thought is given to the job-' ment purposes. The institute will also successful it could leaa 
evening classes, although the report • applicability of the skill? taught. . shortly be launching an appeal, for cheaper books. .. pjr 

on Aylesbury says very tew resources HMl reports on Hindley Borstal £3m which it trill need to adapt the The nfein target will 

■ ■ East, particularly Taiwan, 

agreed to be the worst ofltender 
aUo Singapore, Ho "f^2Jsng 


mm 


are now allotted to evening classes, and ’Aylesbury Prison available from building. 

Neither have sufficient staff to escort the DeS, Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, The art collections of the institute- 
offenders to and from activities and Middx HA7 1AZ. ' will be in the Fine Rooms, which 


Minister clarifies jobless 21-hour rule 

Confusion over the 21-hour study rule attend courses for more than 21 hours being deterred from applying for 
. for the unemployed which has pro- a week, they must be prepared to courecs at. the college • because 
’ vented hundreds of young people from leave if a suitable Job is offered, and confusion over their enthlament. 


will be in the Fine Rooms, which 
were designed by William Chambers 
and built between 1776-78 for the 
I Royal ACademy, the Royal Society 
p-jthfc Society °f Antiquaries. 


Malaysia, wim ten gate 

Singapore, it is interesting „ 
that ‘^piracy" is relatively 
present. Worldwide “piracy _* 


aa ite Wrl- pnd In receipt of benefit for three were known to . 

merit 'of Head th nnd Social Security this months before starting their course, and the college ! 
mcniu « Tlie statement adds that during the many more. 

The stntement. which clurlfies the three qualifying months, students are The DHSS is 
aJrS,nt 5 «f Sidv unenioloved young allowed to undertake an education or the results of a pii 

henofits training programme’tif.qol more than {ton into the 2? I 
Er aftecled was issued by Mr 15 hours per week l&dlng time bcuiR earned oui 
ToSy Newton, jtolnt parlUmentary spent on homework neces- beh5f of the Dei 




•jwwoijt ui nnnquanea. present. < 

or . (Ong’8 College, London, Is still cost publishers ^00m a yew- j, 
of negotiating with the Government for' • In Britain publishers sa; y of 

other parti of Somwset House. no real problem over the P^^^elV 


no real problem over uw 

'■"““"“i . The movp, of the Courtauld, which books, but they remain , la^s 

rq -- — : position is a University of London senate concerned about the eppyny . tf y 
subjects there arc institute will moan that the history of dating from 1956 which wej 
. . . • ® rl 15 taught in the same building as have long been in need °‘ . tot gt 

currently await ina the nrtumc .j m. Tlmmrunn. ow 61 ' ... 


under ‘^'rotaVxif' state at the s'arilv tosing benefit; ' ;T T ■■ tion and Sc 

^iice- ^«i.rJAMrTrimTornev MP Mj Forney had taken up the case A recent 
DHSS mreiriy toMrT y, request of Di* Paul Gallagher, - unpublished, 

for Bradford; South. . , . W f n Pa Hfnrd and Ilklev Col- that <Jnlv a i 


don and Science. . 
A recent inleiin 


iKnwa on nas me space tor 4U per cent. copyright committee oi b.,hH*hcrt 

o( Educa- Professor Randolph Quirk, vice tional division of the \ vel e 
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Paul Flather reports on the British Sociological Association AGM at Cardiff 


Sociologists in Britain plan to create 
a special development fund to help 
unemployed academics and graduates 
in the discipline to continue their 
studies and research. 

The- British Sociological Associa- 
tion at its annual general meeting in 
Cardiff last week, approved in princi- 
ple a plan to divert more of its funds 
to prevent the appearance of a “lost 
generation of sociologists” because of 
the current lack of academic jobs. 

Dr Janet Finch, president of the 
1,400-member association, and senior 
lecturer in social administration at 
Lancaster University, said a healthy 
financial surplus had allowed the 
association to review its services to 
members. Details will be announced 
next month. 

Among Ideas now being consi- 
dered are awarding grants to unem- 
ployed sociologists for the typing or 
completion of work, awarding travel 
grants to attend conferences or study 


groups, and providing advice on job 
seeking. 

The BSA is also planning to write 
to all heads of sociology departments 
asking them to consider nwnrdinc 
honorary fellowships to unemployed 
sociologists of proven academic merit 
in their areas. 

The association believes this will 
give sociologists - particularly PhD 
students awaiting their first appoint- 
ment - the “academic spnee” to pur- 
sue their studies without becoming 
demoralized. Precedents, based on 
the model of associate fellowships 
given to foreign academics, have 
occurcd at Manchester, Surrey, and 
Warwick universities. 

Dr Robert Burgess, secretary of 
the BSA, said: “We really want to 
act as a pump-priming body. Given 
the few jobs on offer there is already 
a vast group of sociologists with 
these completed waiting to be in- 
volved in teaching and research." 


Journal’s success story 


Sociology, the association’s journal, 
Is In future to be provided free to all 
members, reflecting the profitability 
aud success of the Journal to dale. 

It Is currently edited by Professor 
Martin Albrow, professor of sociology 
at University College, Cardiff, wife 
an editorial board drawn from a 
cross-section of the association mem- 
bership. 

It has also recently jumped from 
twelfth to sixth place in the unofficial 
world rankings of sociology journals 
In the English-speaking world. 

The rankings are constructed by 
asking all journal editors to put a list 
of some 60 journals In order of merit. 

Sociology , ranks below four Amer- 
ican Jounrals and the British Journal 
of Sociology, which Is produced at 
toe London School of Economics. 

Professor Albrow has been working 


hard to make the writing as intelligi- 
ble as possible by strict editing. 
“There is fer too much sorting of 
ideas out In public,” be said. 

Shorter articles meant more pub- 
lished, and the average delay between 
submission and publication was been 
cut from about eighteen months to 
about nine months in the past few 
years. In 1982, 94 articles were sub- 
mitted, 31 accepted, 60 rejected, and 
three withdrawn. 

Sales to institutions were 1,267 and 
to individuals 555, compared to 1,163 
and 849 In 1,975. The decision to give 
members free copies will add oil ab- 
out 500 readers. 

During the same year the journal 
received some 500 books for review, 
much less than previous years, which 
the editors put down to the economic 
crisis in publishing. 


In his report to (lie meeting Dr 
Burgess, a lecturer at Warwick Uni- 
versity, said sociologists needed both 
to oppose cuts in courses and student 
intake, but also work to develop the 
discipline. 

He said each executive meeting 
now dealt with strategies to oppose 
cuts and defend the discipline. A 
regular bulletin called Coimlercut 
provides latest details: 

Q at Aberystwyth University there is 
concern over plans to restructure 
sociology teaching; 

9 the h onours course at Bucking- 
hamshire College of Higher Educa- 
tion is set to close despite BSA pro- 
tests; 

# the school at Leicester Polytechnic 
faces cuts; 

# social sciences at Newcastle 
Polytechnic faces disproportionate 
cuts; 

# at Wolverhampton Polytechnic 
sociology is now part of educational 
studies. 

Dr Burgess also reported that the 
Argentine authorities had at least 
released Ernesto Villaneuva, a 
sociologist and former rector of 
Buenos Aires University. The asso- 
ciation has made regular protests on 
his behalf. 

About 250 sociologists went to 
Cardiff to discuss topics dealing with 
the theme, the periphery of indust- 
rial society. 

Abrams prize 

A memorial essay prize in honour of 
Philip Abrams, former professor of 
sociology at Durham University, who 
died aged 48 in 1981, has been estab- 
lished by the BSA. It will soon be 
open to recent graduates with £100 
awarded for the best 6,000-word 
essay on a topic on which the highly 
regarded Abrams worked. Contribu- 
tions to the prize fond are invited by 
the BSA. 


MSC outlines its ‘adult’ approach 


by Karen Gold 

The Manpower Services Commission 
plans to issue a coherent adult 
education and training strategy be- 
fore the end of the year, according 
to the consultative document it pub- 
lished on the subject this week. 

The document, Towards an Adult 
Training Strategy, implies an even 
greater involvement of the main- 
stream education system, a higher, 
further and adult level, than the 
MSC has already. 

At a press conference on Monday 
Mr Geoffrey Holland, the MSCs 
director, confirmed that the exercise 
would encompass money presently 
8 P e| ri by the education service on 
adults. He estimated the amount in- 
voked as between £600m and 
£700m. 

The document emphasizes the im- 
portance of lifelong adult training to 
respond particularly to new technolo- 


gy and new skills, and although it 
outlines no specific action it does 
suggest that locally based initiatives, 

5 directed towards people 
J in employment, will form the 
way forward. 

It poses questions about the pur- 
poses and aims an adult training 
strategy should have; its immediate, 
medium and long-term objectives; 
finding a balance Detween the need 
for a planned labour force and indi- 
vidual aspirations; and the possible 
agencies for developing such a 
strategy. 

Funding for the slrateay would 
come partly from a redistribution of 


the MSCs current spending on adult 
training, mostly on the Training 
C^5gortunities Scheme (TOPS) of 

But the published document also 
includes a paragraph not even in the 
final draft, repeating the commis- 


Psychology courses ‘should be twice as long’ 


Ti rney j * help strengthen the position of a 

ii j 0Ce ^ orre 4P on dent discipline which often carried little 

undergraduate • psychology courses institutional clout, 
snouid be at least twice as long as "We have too many tiny depart- 
now, even if this means halving: stu- ments and not enough big ones, ’ he 


should be at least twice as long as "We have too many tiny depart- 
now, even if this means halving stu- ments and not enough big ones, ’ he 
rLi n t U o ers ' Professor Anthony said. "That means that our power 
Southampton University tola base within the university structure 
me British Psychological Society's and within the politics of science is 
meeting , n York this week. weak.” 

*7 aa, « this was necessary to train The alternative to a total revamp 
Phenologists to practise profes- of the curriculum was promoting 
sionaijy. psychology as a good general educa- 

i ? r wanted academic tion - n unique combination of titera- 
qnnu, !°^ sts t0 feke advantage of 'ey, numeracy and research. But such 
w “k t0 use psychologists’ arguments were “mere cop-outs - 
nowiedge to help solve social prob- and are political nonsense when it 
tPm^ Dy glvin 8 students basic compe- comes to winning resources in a field 
tm 1,11 Professional skills. of harsh competition". 

‘r*° uld mean “ a continuous Max Taylor of Ulster Polytechnic, 
nwni"'? 1 ■ y period of training for drew attention to the needs of stu- 
in which the various dents in other professions taking 
°f the discipline are inte- psychology courses, who greatly out- 
gjrj ■ • : current distinctions be- number psychology undergraduates. 
Wei ti J 1 j ^firaduate and postgradu- While psychology Trad a great deal to 
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“Stubble”, a drawing by Jane Boyd, artist-in -residence 1981-83 as 
fellow commoner in creative arts at Trinity College, Cambridge. An 
exhibition of her work begins today at the college and continues until 
April 30. 


Top poly post is blacked 


A new senior administrative post at 
one of England’s biggest polytechnics 
has been blacked by the local gov- 
ernment white-collar workers' union 
in a dispute over reorganization. 

Talks are planned later this month 
between the National and Local 
Government Officers’ Association 
and senior management nt North 
East London Polytechnic. 

But if the dispute is not resolved 
Nalgo members at the polytechnic 
will be balloted on a range of sanc- 
tions already passed by a general 
meeting which will bar cooperation 
with the reorganization plan drawn 
up by the director, Mr Gerry Fowler, 
in Hn effort to cut costs. 

Nalgo members will also refuse to 
work on any jobs advertising ma- 
terial - internal or external - and to 
cooperate with anyone appointed 
from outside. 

If it is not resolved the action will 


hit hardest in the new bursar's de- 
partment, where Nalgo claims an 
outsider wns appointed in breach of 


an agreement that posts should not 
be advertised externally until internal 
applicants had been considered. 

tlie white-collar staff are also 
angry that plans for the reorganiza- 
tion - which could cost 100 posts, 
many by voluntary means - are being 

E reduced piecemeal. They want to 
e able to evaluate the entire plan 
before passing judgment on it. 

Overall about one third of the 
white-collar jobs in the polytechnic's 
central administration will be lost - 
heavily concentrated in the depart- 
ments which are being merged to 
create the new bmsary which takes 
over estates management, mainten- 
ance, and the reprographic unit. 

Nalgo has negotiated a no-compul- 
sory- redundancy agreement which 
terminates next March. 


sion’s view that new ways of funding 
training “must be devised, which rec- 
ognize the public and private benefits 
of training and the need for substan- 
tial state involvement”. 

Controversial early ideas from the 
MSC about the “private" benefits 
justifying private funding - sugges- 
tions included a training voucher 
scheme and a local training tax on 
employers - have been dropped but 
are likely to reappear after tne con- 
sultative period ends in June. 

The purpose of the discussion pa- 
per is to raise the level of debate 
about adult training, according to 
MSC chairman Mr David Young. 
“At the moment adult training and 
retraining are poor relations'* he 
said. "In the view of the Manpower 
Services Commission, adult training 
and retraining will be every bit as 
important in the 1980s as youth 
training”. 



needs of other professions like health 
workers or the police. 

"The standard off-the-shelf course 
is worse than useless, and may even 
be positively harmful to the profes- 
sion,” he said. 

The issues raised by both speakers 
may soon figure on tne agenda of a 
new division of the society, for 
teachers of psychology. A draft prop- 
osal for the formation of a teachers’ 


division in the national psychologists' 
body, produced by Professor Gale, 
suggests that psychology teachers in 
schools, colleges, polytechnics and 


universities need a central organiza- 
tion to represent their interests. 

The main aims of the new division 
would include looking at applications 
of psychological Knowledge to 
psychology teaching itself, acting as a 

B re group seeking adequate 
g for psychology teaching and 
research ana setting up a clearing 
house for information about teaching 
methods and ntateri.als and student 
selection and assessment. 
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Overseas News 


China banks on the world for technological aid Staff may 

ssssmsms arai pa® EFeHSHS lose ri §ht 

gates to (he West for specialist assist- Financed In equal portions by the has one of the wortd’s lowest uni- Coraon, the . .a 
once In Ihe teaching of science and bank, the Chinese Government and veralty enrolment rates. emlrltus^of Cornell unuersuy cf |//\ 

technology to hack 8 Its agriculture- the International Development Asso- _ Western administrative mpportfor United Jtotia. The VO SlllKv 


by Thomas Land assisted by the World Bank lu China Infrastructure for science and tech- Peking ed^itm ufr jstry.J^e chnlr- 

Chlnn’s universities have opened their since It Joined the Institution In 1980. nology trebling h* Cnreon the nhvsicist and president 

gates to (be West for specialist assist- Financed In equal portions by the has one of Ihe wortd’s lowest uni- Conwn, the 

ance In Ihe teaching of science and bank, the Chinese Government and verslty enrolment rates. « 5S* rS2r.» I™ 

technology to back® its agriculture- thcjnternatlonal DevelopmentAsso- Wafer* ad^nl^fl|ive "W**" JJf n M he 1uSrereltv 


75 of them will go (his year. 

The $300m programme for higher 
education is the first project to be 

Research 
investigation 
at Harvard 

Another case of suspected research 
fraud in a Harvard medical labora- 
tory is under investigation. Tire new 
case was reported the Department of 
Health and Human Services just two 
days after the government had issued 
n strongly-worded memo to Harvard 
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° f i"lnstat C mem W of student statu, La 
“S' placing many of Ihe affected Libyans 

nTLii liLn JjnhLJ L "> danger of deportation. Once stu- 
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Dr Daniel Tosteson, telephoned 'lie 

director of extramural research and h r!?n 1 * i ^ wL 

training, Dr WllUam Raub, at the ™" r 

government's National Institutes of !!l!j!L Sl !!? e 2| 1 f ? ^ th& ?hf 

Health, the deoartment’s biological ^. thin ,! fae 


Health, the department’s biological 
research aim, with news that the 



Mr Qaddafi: expected to retaliate Mr Shultzi controversial ruling 
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univenity had established nn internal transfcr 

g" i n S qUi,y ° n ,hE matl " “ jS MichJ”Htato.ti, an attorney 

Acconding to Dr Raub’s office, the 1 nlSin 

ivernment will not initiate any ac- SitiS-J 1 

in of its own until hearing from S SfeSj 

at panel, wliich is composed entire- ™S! W W S?^ k. £* J fl S5i«iSn Ull ?5 
of Harvard teaching and research ,5» 

iff. The name of the research fel- deteiminc if their move is a subter- 

BUatc.d Brjbara ;*nd Women's SjaJjfi ra^v/ wtuhtW SlnJlLtS* 
ospitaV in Boston, was not dis- !EL^?£? ur ^ 

o gid •■■■■•: ; ■ which ailowk them 30 days to comply 

The chief physician of that depart-' Slon^Snnfe fa1?«ln r uf Ve 

lent, Dr , K; Frank Austen, said that. 

IP. rtau»irr!t tinrfpr miMtlnn Stpd Mt HOUmaO, Mil refusing tO 


uon of its own until hearing from 
that panel, which is composed entire- 
ly of Harvard teaching and research 
staff. The name of the research fel- 1 
LpW, an associate in the department 
Qi rheumatology at;!tne -Harvard- J 
affiliated Brigham • and , Women's • 
Hospital in ;Boston, was not dis- 
closed. 
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had been 1 placed on leave of qbsknee f 
until the matter lit cleared. In tandem l 
With the. ipedlcal’ sthodl inquiry, a I 
standing committee . at the Mas- 1 
sacHuseUs General , Hospital is re- 
: viewing research the physician contri- 
i buled to 'while in a, four-year tesidepT 
cy programme th^e. .• ‘ - 
The case,' which involves arthritis 
' experiments, came to light when the 
. research' fellow cobjd not provide Dr 
Austen with supporting evidence for I 
. his laboratory Tesu|U. •' ■ 

Unlike the' highly publicized case 
of Dr John Darsee, who received the 
stiffest penalties, ever meted out by 
• the Government agency for fabricat- 
, ing heart-attack studies, none of the 
■ questionable data in this new case 
. has been published. . In Dr Dorsee's. 
case, nine articles ne had written or 
co-authored with one of the nation’s 
most eminent cardiologists, . Dr 
- Eimene Braunwajd, were retracted. ■ 
Dr Darsee was barred frOm parti- 


Dr Darsee was barred frOm parti- 
.. dpatjng in any project funded by the 
National Institutes of Health for 10 
, years .and Harvard; has been ordered 
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■; Call for student g'ygS 
; union in Mexico , • 

i A growing number of student orga- i ,, 

nizfltioqs fn Mexico, want to form a Courses of spceiW 

National Students -Union. . terest were developed 

‘ , Student leaders who prefer anony- ye ar course .for , t bopJ 
; inity, with reason 1 , claim that Mex- by the Association t 
; lean youth cannot remain isolated but increasingly ,the 1 
from other sectors of ‘society; established counM w 


m.Sh«a^ 'ws^»=;^™»PPortf W iu siriKe 

a (km, the programme Is moving IhB project is provided by the Nation- Dr Eduard Prestel of the University 

•ward very qniclUy. al Academy of Sciences, a private of Hanover, Dr Lionel Salem of Ihe from Eintl Zubryn 

It Is to help to Increase enrolment society of dUtinguished scholars based University of Paris-Sud, Dr O. L. CUERNAVACA 

Within the next three years, some of science and engineering students at In Washington. The awdemy oho Henklewlcz of ^ the University or p roposn | s l0 withdraw the right to 

250 scholars and engineers from Bri- 28 leading universities from 92,000 to administers other projects In China Wales and Dr Edward Slater of the &tr ite from university staff are meet, 

tain, Canada, France, Japan, the 125,000, introduce graduate degree and elsewhere In the developing re- University or Amsterdam. ing vigorous opposition in Mexico. 

United States and West Germany are programmes, Improve the quality of glens concerned with science in the The panel works in conjunction There nrc fears of social unreal if the 

to visit China to assist hi a gigantic teaching and research and strengthen service of agriculture, public health with the Chinese Review Commission ntfW administration tries to fora 

university development programme the management of universities and and education. which Is chaired by Dr ihang uunng-. through legislation, 

supported by Ihe World Dank. About the ministry of education. The project The specialists, who are being sent dou, an eminent hydraulic engineer. The new measures were put for- 

also Includes the purchase of a wide to China under a $5m contract, have vice president of Qlnghua University wnr j al n re ccut meeting of the 

range of sophisticated teaching aids, been selected by an International and a member or Ihe Chinese National Justice Council, wnen it was 

Tne visitors are to help bulk! a new advisory panel established by the. Academy of Sciences. . a l so proposed that the Mexkai 

— — — — Attorney General’s Offire should be 

US clamps down on Libyans SSTsS&S 

■■■ ~ ports have been numerous anl 

from E. Patrick McQuaid angry, solidifying the labour sector 

CAMBRIDGE Mass against the government. 

The United States government plans .. Most Mexican experts in jurispra- 

to throw hundreds of Libyan stu- dence have supported the accusstloa 

dents out of courses in aviation, : made by Miguel Octavio Silva Cort, 

flight maintenance and operations, J <a V) professor of labour law at the Urn* 

^ ^ verity of Puebla, that the official 

intent is anti-constitutional. He 
added that a suppression of strikes io 
universities is an “absurd” measure 
since it is not possible that this right 
can be exercised by some workera, and 
not others. _ 

While there has been a good deal, 
of labour unrest in Mexican universi- 
ties over the past few years, both 
over increased salaries and educa- 
tional policies, the press and. in- 
formed educational observers have 

ne institution because the ruling ° labelled the drive against university 

d denies them the right to transfer 3,000 Libyan students. byan entities’’ and bars employment strikes as a political move, 

other schools. The ruling is expected to affect as well as education and training to The forces marshalling against the 

Ir Michael Heilman, an attorney some SOO Libyans, said Mr Heilman, such people. governmental attempt at university 

Ihe US Immigration and Natur- The immigration offlbe, a wing of the Mr Heilman unofficially expects strike suppression, have stated ttoU 
:ation Service, said that Libyan Federal Department of Justice, has a that the Libyan chief of state, Presi- the right to strike should be elinna- 
ilications for transfer to other stu- list of students and where they are dent Qaddafi, will retaliate. Already, ated, it would make impotent the 
s within the same institution currently enrolled. President Qaddafi has announced only legal arm which workers have IQ 

uM be reviewed individually to In May 1981, with tension between plans to reorganize his military, a protect their rights, 
ermine if their move "is a subter- the United States and Libya escalat- move American analysts sny is in- In one of the rare accords betwew 
3." ing, President Reagan ordered the tended to oust Western advisera and labour and school •jdministratinw, 

Iw. Libyans *rfc each being, notl- expulsion of aMIbyao diplomats, At . replace them with Soviet recruits. ' political economic policies were iatw 
I that they will a be ; placed on the time his decision was to have no According to Mr Heilman Ihe rul- more damaging to educational goals 
Iministrative voluntary: departure” effect on students, according to the ing is the most restrictive the govern- than strikes. Coinciding in «« 
KaHow thenr 30 days to comply US State Department. Since then, ment has issued regarding students views were researchers ,of tj* 
h the >fhUita or face adptinisfrative however, the new secretary of state, from nations where US relations are National University of 
lon-SchooI* do notface penalties, Mr George Shultz, has ruled that strained. Even during the height of (UNAM), the Autonomous Metro- 
dl* HeUman, for. refuting to^ aviation and nuclear-related training difficulties with Iran, he said, the politon University (UAM) and the 

S!.. fore ^ ^iSS^ 1 • u " ,t *° government’s only restriction was Union of UAM Worke 

M t b ? U £ v £?„ th T e 5 c are bo- States, whose skills could bo used by that Iranian students reoort on their (SITU AM). . „ 

Sf ,0 °A st ?" ! h l, 8< i v ? r ? me w * of »IS are de " aclivitie8 and whereabouts. University and union researcbe . 

J2 i° J5 e ? t ta J_ to „ the security of the Un- Various organizations and agencies asserted that ns a result of grtbjjj 

pen Doors, published adnqalTy by Ited States.” . concerned with fnrelcm Rh.rinnt in university budgets, and In olber 

mi^nNew' hT ' The * uli ng affects alro^Wrd coun- • affairs are protesting : about the’ institutes o? higher ieamlnjb g 
dp in New York, there ye yough ly try nationals acting op behalf of U-. order* students have been abandoning then . 

_ ~ tJ; J ; ^ •• - . — i — - v — *-r ■ • ... courses. ^ 

Norway’s district colleges go Expansion ■ hSMTffiwwg 
from strength to strength m Nairobi , ■ 

jy Henry! "Wasser : ; 1 ' . v ^ ^ ^ ^ -i £«? 

l ege for of Norwnv. 20 wiTabk to havt S ?o «Dand^ b ^ chen labslled 

Jssi 

completely town based. . • paw «5STS' & wiS 

While subject to the ’'academic S5? P*n«“»e^after' 1 m . CCSUCCSCU, 
drift" (hat two-year colleges face iii be offered at district > volvin 8 a : Z.* ,wi which 

Dther Couhtrics, Norway managed to , ■ ' i; . -- p V fl y?* L a result; New Romanian m »- 

develop /distinct traits. / <« ?tno main, obliges all would-be emigJJ» ( thdr 

m :Wiii . W, atM«i 

m ■ Stavaiigcf . sucgpneraUy offers three yJareoffit at vffi to Vienna, In 

ceodedln being budgeted la substan- -sedonSre.wwk With ^“^htionS of. Alexander Wachsmuth oruJ e !p ^. 

tint (ashlon for research . Many pf the !a w£h eSftrh SfflW' m.nwthc c^n,. GeS news agency DPA,.^ 

facwlty wrbre Ihostj welb quaUfied for umveS^ high^r^^dUcatibn" ihstitil* ^^nth 1 the Inter- dent CeaucCscu said ^ SS 

un verslty posiMot«, t ln the expanding tion such as ; a' dUWet movfe ihto' tirism' of the- law 

d i ys SpS io Interfere in Rotnan*? 

^ :h,w r?^ Intern^ affairs”. ^ from 

fjollegfs wei^ avm able. ;ijent may pUt fogdilher re^foTSL^i He ! J0 ^ 1 ? Indeed, said Ceaucdcu, ^ 


dents in A 
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the Institute 


in America. - According to tritnental to 
Doors, published annually ' by J tied States.” 
stltute of International Educa- i . The tilling 


3,000 Libyan students. 

The ruling is expected to affect 
some SOO Libyans, said Mr Heilman. 
The immigration offite, a wing of the 
Federal Department of Justice, has a 
list of students and where they are 
currently enrolled. 

In May 1981, with tension between 
the United States and Libya escalat- 
ing, President Reagan ordered the 
expulsion of aMJbyan diplomat* At . 
the time' his decision was to have no 
'effect on students, according to the 
US State Department. Since then, 
however, the now secretary of state, 
Mr George Shultz, has ruled that 
? aviation and nuclear-related training 
of foreign nationals In » the United 
States, whose skills could be used by 
the government of Libya, are de- 
trimental to the security of the Un-' 


affects also “third coun- 


byan entities” and bars employment 
as well as education and training to 
such people. 

Mr Heilman unofficially expects 
that the Libyan chief of state, Presi- 
dent Qaddafi, will retaliate. Already, 
President Qaddafi has announced 
plans to reorganize his military, a 
move American analysts say is in- 
tended to oust Western advisera and 
replace them with Soviet recruits. " 

According to Mr Heilman the rul- 
ing is the most restrictive the govern- 
ment has issued, regarding students 
from nations where US relations are 
strained. Even during the height of 
difficulties with Iran, he said, the 
government’s only restriction was 
that Iranian students report on their 
activities and whereabouts. 

Various organizations and agencies 
concerned with foreign student 
affairs are protesting : about the' 


tion in New York, there are Roughly tty nationals acting on be half of M-, order* . . 

Norway’s district colleges go Expansion 
from strength to strength in Nairobi 
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Bill redefines role of universities 


.Overseas news 


from Guy Neave 


?cd in in-service education. 


The main lines of the higher educa- French policy is to continue to invest 
tion guideline bill, shortly to be put in updating its education system and 
before parliament, were discussed at teacher education is seen as a signifi- 
a cabinet meeting last week. The cant vehicle for this, 
bill, presented by M Alain Savary, The structure of undergraduate 
minister of education, will replace and graduate courses is to remain as 
the Lol d' Orientation, passed in at present, organized into two cycles. 
November 1968 to bring peace to the But there wilfoe a considerable shift 
strife-ridden French universities. of emphasis on the type of education 
Even at the draft stage, there are provided. Students will still receive a 
marked changes in the offing for broad general education but they will 


labour market. This, of course, is committee for higher education and 
selection by another name. at regional level a consultative com- 

Higher education establishments mittee. Their purpose will be to en- 
are to be given a new legal status sure better coordination between 
which will allow them to develop university development and local in- 
direct links with commerce and in- terests. As yet, their membership re- 
das try. _ mains unspecified. 

Participation in the life of indi- There is also the possibility of yet 
vidual establishments is strongly another national body. This will take 


trife-ridden French universities. of emphasis on the type of education dustry. mains unsDecified 

Sven at the draft stage, there are provided. Students wifi still receive a Participation in the life of indi- There is also the possibility of yet 
larked changes in the offing for broad general education but they will vidual establishments is strongly another national body” This will take 
Uher education. TOe unlveraty s also by given a vocationally relevant underwritten and the nupiber of local the form of a national evaluation 

ale is drastically redefined. Con- qualification. worthies sitting on university bodies, group to vet the type of courses 

Iderable emphasis is to be laid upon With certain notable exceptions, in increased. Each university will have developed within individual establish- 

ntU nfAtACCinnnl Ann vnrftfinnnl nortlroilnr thn rtf/iM/Jjp A****Im+ Qivaiir sLm. ......it. it » _ . * 



both professional and vocational particular the grandes icoles , access three councils - the governing coun- ments. 
training and the development of in- to first cycle studies will not be selec- dl, an academic council and a coun- Thei 
service courses is also to be a five. cil deallne with univeraitv affairs and inter-n 


priority. 

A greater 
on research 


cil, an academic council and a coun- There are also proposals for an 
cil dealing with university affairs and inter-ministry commission for for- 


pm i ■ , .. . - , a . — ■ muuwu r huuiuuajivu wi swi 

. V 118 18 n p* c* 8 ® f° r second study courses, The vice chancellor ward planning. Its responsibility will 

emphasis is to be placed cycle work leading either to the 11- will be elected by all three sitting be to indicate where new coursw and 
.Other priorities are cence or to the maitrise. Though the together. qualifications might be developed in 


emerging, particularly teacher train- word • “selection” is not mentioned, More details have also appeared the Ugh 
Ing and further courses for staff later entry to this phase will be limited by on the future linkage between higher market. 

Leavers ‘had Emergency measures in Venezuela 

better offers’ from Muriel Pilkington 

CARACAS 

from Bernard Kennedy While Venezuelans were still reelinc 


a uaUfications might be developed in 
le tight of changes' on the labour 


ANKARA 

Professor Ituan Dogramacl, head of 
the powerful Turkish higher educa- 
tion council has made his first public 
reference to the recent wave of sack-j 
Inga and resignations among universi- 
ty teaching staff. His comments came 
at a press conference during which he 
announced proposals under which the 
system of enforced transfer of lectur- 
ers from one university to another 
win be lifted. 

Professor Dogramacl was not, he 
said, In a position of comment on the 
dismissal of a total of 40 teaching 
staff by the Intervention of the mar- 
tial law authorities over the last few 
months, since this had nothing to do 
with the HRC. As for thei 200 or so, 
resignations of the present academic 
year, (he professor suggested that 
some were the result of attractive 
offers from Arab and'Africaff oolver- , 
sides, while others were those of indi- 
viduals who were not' up to the job. 

However; It Is known that a very, 
significant proportion of the resigneesi 
were upset by the centralization or 
the university system, by the dismis- 
sal of some of their colleagues or by 
the appointments made- since the 
HEC was established. 

One piece of good news for 
teaching staff Is that they are not 
“™y to have to draw lots to see 
which of them are to be appointed to 
want, posts in feMtung universities 
®**t academic year. Instead, the 
HEC w01 have the power to make 
temporary appointments to these unl-| 
praties, the lecturers in question re- 
maining employed by the same In- 

vFt * SIm ti«rly». the rule under 
wmch academics could only be ele* 
rated - to a professorial seat If they 
morrf from one University to another 
wffl be done away with before It eVer 
femly oune Info effect. 


from Muriel Pilkington 

CARACAS 

While Venezuelans were still reeling 
from the drop in oil prices and the 
devaluation of the bolivar, which had 
enjoyed a stable exchange rate of 
4.30 to the dollar for 20 years, FUn- 
dayacucho was one of the first gov- 
ernment institutions to announce 
emergency measures. 

The "Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho" 
Scholarship Foundation was founded 
in 1974 in anticipation of the transfer 
of technology that would be needed 
after the nationalization of Vene- 
zuela’s mineral wealth, which took 
place in 1975. 

Until then, the country's mineral 
wealth had been foreign owned. Lo- 
cal labour was used only for the dirty 
jobs, with the foreign companies im- 
porting specialists, technicians, man- 
agers, etc., As >a result, Venezuelan 
university students had become used 
to having to study law, medicine and 
the humanities. 

This, plus an almost total lack of 
technical colleges, meant there was a 
dearth of home-grown .technology. 
.Hence the need for Fundayacucho. 
which was named in honour of Field - 
Marshal Antonio Jos6 tie Supra 150 
yean after he' commanded and won . 
the decisive battle of Ayacucho dur- 
ing the war of liberation against the 
Spaniards. 

Between 1974 and the end of 
1981, when the programme was tern- 



Engineers 
‘have wide 
responsibility’ 

Lord Flowers, rector of Imperial 
College, London told delegates to 
the second world Conference on 
Continuing Education: “It is not 
'enough to know how to develop a 
new process or invent a new tech- 
nology.” 

In a keynote address to the confer- 
ence held last week at Unesco head- 


1 Education In the provinces is poor 

Of the 10,228 scholarship holders 
still studying at the end of 1982. 
6,671 were abroad. Of these, 4,898 
are in the United States, 786 in 
France, 260 Mexico, 225 in Canada, 
171 in Britain and 102 in Germany. 

. By 1982, , the average of 4,000 
scholarships awarded peryear had 
been reduced to 2,000. That year, 


..By 1982, . the average of 4; 
scholarships awarded peryear 1 


porarily suspended because of the 
worsening economic situation, 30,017 
scholarships were granted at a cost to 
the state of 2,615 million bolivars, 
just over $600m, or roughly $20,000 
per students. 

Average figures for these yean 
show that just over a half or the 
students took or are. taking first de- 


tenth of the postgraduates study at 
borne. • 


students were selected but their stu-' 
dies were deferred because of budget 
difficulties and it is only now that 
those chosen for 1982 are being cal- 
led in to register. - 

One of the main aims of the 
foundation was to give preference to 
young people from poorer homes in 
the provinces in an attempt to even 
out the traditional imbalance be- 
tween the capital, Caracas, and the 
rest of Venezuela. While the inten- 
tion was commendable, it failed to 
4ake into account the poorer stan- 
dard of secondary education, in the 
provinces. 

The state-supported foundation is 
reluctant to release drop-out figures 
that would reflect badly on the gov- 


ernment but the rate ia said to be 
between 10 and 20 per cent and is 
probably much higher for students 
who went abroad, where they usually 
have a language problem to cope 
with as well.., A Fundayacucho 
spokesman recently said that JuSt 
over 7,000 of the total of 30,000 
students had finished their courses. If 
10,000 are .still studying, what hap- 
pened to . the other 13,000? . :» : 

Another drawback was that 1 the; 
government’s (now unrealistic) plans 
for the transfer of technology meant 


that many students did highly spe- 
cialized courses only to find them- 
selves without Jobs when they re- 
turned home, une young man who 
studied aeronautical engineering 
finally managed to find a; desk job 
with the Ministry of Energy and 
Mines, even though his thesis on 
thermodynamics was used for the 
Columbia and is still in tbe NASA 
computer. 

Such specialized courses ore now 
being dropped and students’ ■ are 
being channelled elsewhere. 


“We must know whose purpose it 
serves and to whom it may do a 
disservice. We must know how much 
it costs and what are the alterna- 
tives”, he said. 

The conference, attended by some 
400 delegates, took place under the 
patronage of M Francois Mitterrand, 
president of the French republic and of 
-Unesco's director general, Amadou 
Mabtar M’Bow. 

In the last ten yean continuing 
engineering education has developed 
remarkably, particularly in France. It 
is reckoned that some 18 per cent of 
French engineers attend courses each 
year. . These last on average 16 day?, . 
the conference was fold. 

This is partly due to the law on 
technological education passed in 
1971. This sets aside 1.1 per cent of 
a company’s payroll for retraining 
purposes. 

Engineers have, been especially 
quick In making use of, its facilities. 
Around 700 to 800 , technicians re- 
train each year via. continuing educa- 
tion for engineering qualifications, in 
France., ■ • . ’- • •. . 

; ,To some extent, continuing educa- 
tion Is Often seen aajari instrument 
for , social .equality, Current French 
policy, however, will be to reserve a 
nigh proportion of places in the* 


training system for engineers. They are 
regarded as crucial for Ihe. economic 
recovery of the country. ; 

The 1 importance of Ihe 1971 law 
was given full recognition in the .con- 
ference. Jacques Delors, away from- 
his duties as France’s minister of 
, finance, was awarded the Leonardo 
Da Vlnd medal by tbe president of 
the European Society for Engmeerr 
iiig Education, Professor - Dieter 
Seltzer. : ■ 
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mainly been member? of Romania’s 
German and Jewish minorities who 
have been allowed to emigrate in the 


At a time when the Soviet Union 
is damping down, on! all Jewish 


jwo yeare; am, spedal legislation have been allowed to !emigrate in tbe is damping ! down . on an jewisn 
MQ t o -be. introduced to ensure that past few years), the new legislation' emigration '(exit VlsaS’are now down 
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leader of. the- Israeli opposition; as, 8 spedal case.-,Mr CeauceMu, 
Labour ’- Party.' vWted Romania ! he. however, would.also dearly, like to 
was reassured. that this^ ^ was not the win credit as a- major negotiator, in 
case. Peres Stiid in an: interview; ^on aiiy Middle East settlement (re- 

■» .1 .1 MMiHit. - a' Mnlwl >’ PkokA PriM -is 


'•••. • j." <: BOMBAY 

The new government of Andhra 
Pradesh state in south India (capital 
Hyderabad) ha? overnight abolished 
the extortion of capitation fees by 

E rivato medical and engineering' coir 
>ged. Thb govdrrimerit of neighbourr 


Israeli* television ‘tirar the present portediy, a Npbel ‘ Pmc 6 Prize Is 
had assured him thafi the feraells among his greatest ambitionsj. With- 
were under a false Impression about in three months 1 Romania s 'Most 
this • !, '> ■ • - Favoured Nation Status vis-a-vis the 

' L i; . j - ' . ■ u ' . . United States .is due to expire 1 and' 

nav- Ceahcescu had told fom, suqh . u,© state Department; has made clear 1 

Sard • r ? Ul d ons ^ rontinue a? they it ^ re qewed while Romania 

S3 :.did li'-.dn.:put,'. in Uje.same wiy". S.^ppsing & “tiluWIJpii; t«.^ ; , 

. , Moreover, said P^res. one must V . ' •' . 

Remember, that this was not a ipedfl- 1 Such : p situatipffia 'speaflcaUy're- 
caliy anti- Jewish move - the rulos vered by Article 5(MA of the 1974- 
also applied to Gerfoan emigrants - Trade 'Act (the “Jackson Amend-,, 
and he has personaUy thanked ment”) whIch .wa3 mtroduced , to 

M4&22S*- 


P to medical and on^neerina cof- 
. Thb govdrrimerit of neighbourr 
ing; Karnataka state (capital Dariga- 
lore) .is adopting a more gradual 
course fo the. matter. •' • 

In btith states, .Mrs GUndhi’s, Gpri-f 
. g«M (I) party Was 1 routed'to provip;'' 
da! electfbmr at, the beginning of; the-, 
year. Bplh partJes that camc.fo pow- 


; liquidate it will be -implemented 1 as 
Soon as- the courts clear if, ;: 1 1 ■’ 1 

The' scheme, formulated by the 
previous Congress (I) administration, 
has never been enforced because 
medical and' engineering college 
managements have challenged it In 
: court. •'■■■■ ■ 

,' But the Congress (I) was not se- 
'. nous about enforcing if. either, even 


had' promised, to Hboll&tf'fcapitatipm 
fees. Within ; ?: .months 6f - taking 
office ,TyIr Rdma Rao; proved as;gbod 
6i his .wOrd,' ■■ y '!'« '■ V 



,-T^uoT,. to ^ossbssf in : West Gfo^ 

^ j. - ••’r:--';. ;v -v' 
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. nous about enforcing if. either, even 
; as it sought to abolish the exorbitant 
. charges Tot admission it: allowed the 
^colleges, to take in up to half as riiatiy 
students as; before, Mr Hegdes.- sayk' 
his government will nbt allow them 
td-Tajaq, their intake foriKer “with 
immediate' effect*'^ : ; r ’ ■ = 

Karriataka was the, first; . state' to 
ichtugri' capltatjori : fees. .Orily/a . few 
pldces ere filled purely bri I merit. - • 
Eight medical colleges fo Kainata- ; 
■> kp: othdally charge between- £3,000 
■ arid £4,000 for “local” candidates (re- 
sident Mn. thb state) and i twice as 
muhb' ;for ‘'outsiders”. Twenty- nine 
eandeeHng' colleges charge! between 
ttlOOO.an^.OOO. Unof^aUyj eyeri 
..larger; amounts are said to -be de- 
manded. ••••>■■* - v.,j- .. n . 
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Booking a place in history it l® 1 the post 

cf9 w Computerized letters, in common o.<- 


Paul Mill her visits 
the Marx Memorial 
Library 


There was a traffic jam in the usually 
quiet Swains lane which runs along 
one side of High gate Cemetery on 
March 13. Black limousines bringing 
Hast European diplomats fought for 
purking space, television crews jos- 
tled backpack-ia trying foreigners. At 
the entrance postcard sellers were 
doing brisk business All was in hon- 
our of the hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Karl Marx, who is buried in 
the cemetery. 

Mr Onrd'on McLennan, general 
secretary of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain. gave the official 
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Computerized letters, in common ex- 
perience, arrive at least once a week 
announcing that you and you alone 
(plus everyone else in the telephone 
book) have been singled out lor this 
special attention. 

But for distance-learning students 
and tutors, computer-written let lets 
mny spell the aiiswei to a previously 
inti actable problem of their kind of 
study: keening the student motivated 
to the cinl of (he course. 

The letters are sent out l»y a sys- 
tem culled MAIL: micro-aided com- 
puter learning. They cover two pages 
of A*l paper, chattily praising right 
answers to n test assignment, correct- 
ing wrong ones, and suggesting ways 
and exercises to avoid the same mis- 
takes again. They arc personally 
addressed to (tie student and 
“signed" by the tutor. 


Karen Gold reports on how 
computer-written letters can 
help distance-learning 
students 


television: "Make it Count”. It wjh 
be available to other distance-learn- 
ing course organizers from Septem- 
ber ami lias already aroused wide 
interest from colleges and 
polytechnics. 

It is typical of the potential in “the 
bargain nuscinent level of informa- 
tion technology", which holds out 
exciting prospects but also severe dan- 
gers for distance learning. Mr Freeman 
told u recent conference on continuing 
education. 


imvi-UirSgy Tndbv Andrew IJavfcs with Engels’* copy of J>as Knpititl . smMl I BBC microcomputer, printed 

v 4 Xnm rite rciiurtcil lime of Marx's _ , out almost quicker Hum the eye can 

deatli ’in IJW.1. his imposing mersmith Socialist Society. The lib- Philby but was always opw about lm read, and - galling for conscientious 

craves tone was bathed in flowers, rarv also owns an original of the first allegiances. He left lus -0.000 tutors - the students actually prefer 

many red carnations. edition of Iskra, Lenin’s newspaper, volumes to the library, including them to assessment and advice by 

Loudon of course plnvcd a crucial “the Spark" that led to the 1917 many unique pamphlets lie picked up human markers!. . , , 

ml., in i iii> £ |..w-lonm L .iu of M mix's Hnlshevik revolution. over the years off London barrows, Research carried out tit benndma- 


igned" by the tutor. Open learning was about three 

Yet they are entirely written by a things, lie said: students learning 


small BBC microcomputer, printed what they wanted, not what institu- 

out almost quicker Hum the eye ran lions wanted them to learn; student! 

read, and - galling for conscientious learning when they wanted, rather 

gravestone was bathed in (lowers, rary also owns an original or me nrst •'?** — •px;"' tutors - the students actually prefer than to an imposed timetable; and 

many red carnations. edition of Iskra, Lenin’s newspaper, volumes to the library, including them to assessment and advice by students learning where they wanted 

London of course played a crucial “the Spark" that led to the fs>17 many unique pamphlets lie picked up human markers! . to be. not where other people - or 

rule in the development of Marx's Bolshevik revolution. over the years off London harrows, Research carried out m Senndinu- the availability of expensive technol- 

life He spent his last 34 years in Lenin used a room in the house to some dating from the Levellers in via in recent yenrs has established ogy - dictated, 

exile in the city, much of it working in edit issues 22 to 3K of Iskra while he the 164(Js. “A real treasure trove of (hat distance-learning (correspond- From this followed three principles 
the British Museum. lie died little was exiled in London in 1902—03. The stuff still to be sifted," Davies sighs, enee courses) students need to hear f or applying information technology 

known by Londoners, even among paper was set at a little Russian He hopes to open it on the fiftieth ifrom (heir tutors no more than six to open learning. The first was that it 

socialists. But lie has left a significant printer's shop in the East End and anniversity of the library tti the au- t days after carrying out an assign- made possible something that could 

legacy, including the Minx Memorial shipped back to Russia. The library’ ,umn - „ „„„ ment for them. not be done before, such as the very 

Lihraiy at 37a Clcikcuwcll Green, has restored the Lenin Room with a If it receives a fruthcr £15,000 After waiting six days, the stu- fasl feedback of the MAIL system, 


to open learning. The first was that it 
made possible something that could 
not be done before, such as the very 
fast feedback of the MAIL system, 


just received a much needed boost most obvious manifestation of the chartism and early socialism. A] or test, and therefore unable to build petilive tusks, which by using simple 

from the Greater London Council incredible historical background of the £50,000 expansion appeal, sponsored upon any comments or advice they technology - sometimes just cassette 

arts committee under Tonv Banks as library building. Lenin himself by prominent trade unionists, eventually receive back with it. . s _ cou jj re ] easc S ( a ff f or m0 rc 

its contribution to the Marx shared the room with Harry Quelcli academics and MPs, including Yet the conventional marking sys> worthwhile work. The MAIL system 

anniversary. It has received £5,000 who wns editor of the Twentieth Michael Foot, Chrisloper Hill, E. P. tern, whereby the work goes from soon ^ a J an table for writing 

for mounting a lecture series and Century Press, or “the TCP" ns it Thompson, and Raymond Williams, student to tutor, to college for rcg> ^ r [ s j nstt;a d 0 f letters, whicn 
preparing an exhibition ami a further wns known, the first socialist press in launched in 1977 is still currently istration and then back to the stu- w Jj u M ma ||^ f ar easier anotherre- 
£J 5,000 capital gin lit is under consicl- Britain founded in the building in short of its target. dent, plus the vagaries of the postal tas i. 

oration. The LiLC has also ear- I8yj. Al present the library boasts 800 service, mean few students receive H 1 . , 

marked £30,000 for other events, in- In A House on Clerkcnwcll Green", individual members and 100 affiliated their work back in under 10, and His second principle was mat 

chiding a picnic on Hnmpstcad Andrew Roth stein traces the unique bodies, which together with wills and more often, 14 days. something done with 1 1 cuuia w 

Heath. history of the building from its ari- legacies, book sales of the many Cutting down that time by using done cheaper than otherwise, ana 

The library dales from 1933 when gins o’s a Welsh charily school from duplicates presented to the library, multiple choice tests and computer- that saving could be pasxo on to me 

radicals and socialists held a confer- 1738 to 1772; when it was owned by donations, and research fees, covers marking the answers is nothing new: learner. The third was i tnat u reuw 

ence in the Conway Hall to decide a a "greengrocer and twopenny post- its £20,000 a yeHr budget. “We are (he Open University has done it for oner greater flexibility, per ps 
fitting memorial to celebrate (he fif- man"; when it became the North- very dependent on voluntary help, 1 yenrs. But the Use tn a student of u eventually writing courses ill suen 

tielh anniversary of Marx's dcuth. umberlaiid Arms, important meeting Davies says. Useful money comes in series of “ticks and crosses” type way that learners count picx out 

Speakers noted the burning of Marxist place for working men and Chartists; fees, for example, charged to Gratia- marking is recognized by the OU as ports they wnuted. 
and progressive books in Nazi Ger- when it become the London Paruio- da for research for its recent Spanish mU ch as anyone; hence their balance The most important thing about 

many at the time, and unanimously tic Club in 1872, a radical working- Civil War television series, and the between computer-marked and tutor- thc MAIL system was that the lear- 

agreed the answer wns to create a men’s club sponsored by John Stuart BBC for its Marx in London series, marked assignments. nere needed no access to any lech-' 

workers’ school and educational Mill among others; to the time when Current radical links are main- Under the MAIL system, the llo i ORV a t all, he snid. “No FE col- 

centre. the TCP was set up with its journal tained with socialist scholars and assignment can leave the student on j e gc is going to have 8,000 visual 

The library started with 5,000 Justice edited by Harry Quelch. That trade union researchers often beaver- i Monday, be at the college Tuesday display units " 

volumes that October, and gradually ceased publication in 1925, and was. ing away in the library in the even- morning, marked and in the out-tray , , npn _ : t W as 

built up to its current stock of more succeeded by Social- Democrat, which ings. The Fleet Street branch of the again by 10am and hack with the 11 v Y as vcry cl . ” c; mo lv 

than 100,000 books, pamphlets, lasted until 1933. Electricians, Electrical. Electronic, student in time for break hist on W ( or tu | ors **] ““ 7:„I ,f iev w J D t 

periodicals, and photographs. Indeed The lihrarv is antlv located and Telecommunications, and Plumbing Werim»«Hnv Fwn oiimuina fXr have to write in me repine 


me uorary sianeu wiui jusiice euiiea oy narry vjueicn. mat iraoe union rescarcucra uuch vcavci- ’Monday, De at tne college Tuesday display units, 

volumes that October, and gradually ceased publication in 1925, and was. ing away in the library in the even- morning, marked and in the out-tray , , npo _ ! twa s 

built up to its current stock of more succeeded by Social- Democrat, which ings. The Fleet Street branch of the again by 10am and hack with the 11 v Y as vcry cl , ” ,; m0 | v 

than 100,000 hooks, pamphlets, lasted until 1933. Electricians, Electrical. Electronic, student in time for break hist on ( or tut , ors ““ T:-! t Lv want 

periodicals, and photographs. Indeed The library is aptly located and Telecommunications, and Plumbing Wednesday. Even allowing for ha . ve wri , 11 lfte f! rh-in four 

Andrew Davies, the part-time libra- has used part of the GLC money to Union, headed by Sean Geraughty weekends and Post Office delays P nnl .£y out fwr 11(1 , Vn r d to no 

rian, admits he has no real idea of mount an exibition on thc theme of meets there, keeping up present .there is a huge margin between that P oss,hl , e answers, a, n, c « > - 

the exact number of books as every British labour movement history traditions. As Joe, a South African and the six-day deadline more than It) questions lor uire 

week readers from all over the world since the death of Marx. The next exile who regularly works in the lib- The system has been introduced mcnl ~ ,,nJ 1 . y C J ,U,U • J( -nur$£ 

pop in to donate more volumes, on lecture in its series on the British rary, said; “There is nowhere else in 'into this country by the Cambridge- without disturbing the existing i ■ 

average 200-300 a week. There are Marxist tradition is on April 28, on the country with such a collection and , based National Extension College Each course can have up to 15 of 


thousands still to catalogue. Davies, the 1950s by Eddie Frow, 


me country witnsuen a collection Hno, based National Extension College. Each course can have up to 
with so much labour history under one Its director, Richard Freeman, spent these tests. For each test the tutor 


„ two years trying to persuade 


a former Oxford law graduate, mixes Davies is also preparing a perm a- roqf.’’ two years trying t0 pelade colleges constructs a personalized letter from 

his tune Leaching, researching the n ent exhibition of the artefacts of House on Clerkenwell Green," and mainframe computer monufac- a scries of comments, nnd has to 
193Qs depression, and working three radical and early Chartist literature price £1, by Andrew Rothstein, and' turers to take it on; eventually, hav- specify the number of questions, the 
days a week at the library. collected by the late James Klug-.. details of the lecture series from the. i ing raised no enthusiasm, he realized number of blocks - the lest can be 

_ «' s . P n “ d , possesions include mann. for so long editor of the Com- Marx Memorial Ubrary37a Clerken- the whole thing could go on a micro- subdivided into one to three blocks - 

Fnednch Engels s own marked copy munisl Party journal, Marxism To- uvff Green, London ECI, open 2pm , computer and decided the NEC should the correct response letter for each 

of Dfl.r Kapital, Robert Owen 5 copy day, though in its more orthodox to 9pm weekdays , 6.30pm earlv clos- Ido it itself nnottinn ihn w-nre for each re-, 

of thc New Moral World, and Wif- days. Klugmann joined the CP ini Ing Mondays and Fritlays, Saturdays The NEC is currently usine it for snoiise block Questions and block 
liam Morris's banner of the Ham- Cambridge Nn the days of Blunt and. if to Ipm. its 225?’ .? l0Ck q 


of Das Kapitai, Knocrt Owen s copy day, thouj; 
of thc New Moral World, and Wif- days. Klug 
liam Morris's banner of the Ham- Cambridge 


its combined numeracy course with comments. 


David Black talks to two lecturers whose aim is to bring some “savvy” into the lecture room 


All 43 of last year’s graduates from 
Strathclyde University's successful 
technology and business studies BSc 
course got jobs. Former students 
from thc course's first intake in 1974 requiremer 
are now communding five figure high staff s 
salaries, and some tup £20.000 a intake shci 
year. students h; 

Against a background of 2fl per al offers 
cent graduate unemployment, com- Thc other 
petition fur this year’s intake has man lean 
been the stlftest vet, wuh seven ap- claims: “T 
plications fur each of the 44 places, level. Wt 
Hut despite its success, and the seams. Th 
demand for placet-, plans to expand core staff 
the cuiu.se tin vo been shelved in- level of c 

definitely. . . . „ . 

Hotfrevci, compared with Strain- Prmessr 

Clyde Univeisity ns a whole the full-time : 
course has fared well. It had to trim upper him 
its budget by a mete four per cent that, to pi 
compared with an oveiall 14 per catenuces 
cent. The cot 

It escaped largely ns :■ result of business s 
encouragement from the LKiC and, business i 
according to Professor Robert Shaw, inics depa 
who runs the course, the bound less departmci 
goodwill of the university Semite. mid sciem 
But the course has one ovt*r-xiding the Lourst 


Oiling the wheels of industry 


requirement - it must maintain a 
high staff-student ratio. One year the 
Intake shot up to 52 because more, 
students had satisfied their provision- 
al offers limn had been expected. 
Thc other half of the course's two- 
man team, Dr Keith, Mucrusson 
claims: “Through Lhai we found our 
level. We were creaking at the 
seams. There comes a point Hint the 
core staff can’t cope, can’t give the 
level of close relations dial s desir- 
able.” 

Professor Shaw agreed; "With two 
full-time staff we can cope with an 
upper limit of 5l), but moving beyond 
that, to provide thu level of pastoral 
care necessary , wc need more staff." 

Thc course is part of Strathclyde’s 
business school which includes law. 
business administration and econo- 
mics departments. At present those 
departments as well «s engineering 
nnd science schools all contribute to 


Visiting lecturers are encouraged 
and students have to teach them- 
selves the “art" of management by 
entering into extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

Dr Macrosson snid: “Many of our 
students have gone on to become 
union presidents, or heads of various 
societies. It gives Ihem un opportun- 
ity to cut their teeth in doming with 
people and helps mature them". 

Big business seems to approve the 
recipe. Since the course was laun- 
ched over 70 big firms worldwide 
Iibvu expressed an interest. Three 
years ago, for example, a major oil 
company executive told Professor 
Shnw he had just interviewed 200 
Oxbridge grnduutes, and had taken 
on only two. They were all academi- 
cally bright, but "not suitable". 
"They now concentrate on us and a 
course In Birmingham . For their 
graduate recruitment." 

He believes that as former stu- 


dents rise up the power ladders in 
industry, there will be a greater 
awareness of the course’s potential 
and even a possibility of outside 
sponsored research funding. 

Already, one of the course’s 1978 
graduates, who has now become 
head of a firm employing 280 people, 
has been directing prospective mana- 
gers to the course. But Professor 
Shaw rejects the lable of a “Mafia”. 
He calls it “lubricating the wheels of 
industry". 

But passports to lids school are 
not gained by mere academic suc- 
cess. Running a business demands 
savvy and that is what Professor 
?»hnw demands too. 

Q V'jp* on[ y , mu - sl they be numerate 
and literate I want to see leadership, 
and the ability io communicate. ] 
Wpnt drive before good grades", he 
says. 

The course’s ■ roots lie in the after- 
math of Harold Wilson’s “white heat 


of technology" speech, 

Swann and Dainton reports in 
late 1960s. What was beingj^ 
cated was a more vocation 


approach in preparing gradua ■ 

Students are told from the « • 
"You are here to prepare fo f .. 
there. When we are finished win 
you, you’ll be in a position to go „ 
and generate wealth for the nano _ 

Professor SHaw R ^ mlts: nll i eir n 
don’t teach management - you ’ 
it on the job ". So the course i 
aimed at giving a working know b 
of what it is like in tne big 
world. It calls on over *-0 sepa 
departments within tli e _ university . 
combine subjects like bio-techno BX 
and engineering with marketing a 
accountancy. It even counts. , 
qualifying degree for the Irtstitut 
Chartered Accounts of Scotland- 

There has been considerable ^ 

terest from universities abroa 
from Honolulu to Western Australia- 
Professor Shaw feels that what ‘ 
happening in Strathclyde couio 
the blueprint for industry man g 
ment teaching for the future. 
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Conserving the water of life 

Lanxa. mis is wnerc me UIUIV.U t/ Such fnith is entirely u result o 

S JrSSai Patricia Santinelli visits Kelagama village in Sri Lanka to hLve% , u h .^n i .o ,i ^%x a pl^n 1 u ■?h' 
SSSZEffiS? re P° rt on a United Nations University project 


In fact they are almost a prere- 
quisite in appreciating the problems 
of the dry zone region in the North- 
west of the island, where water is the 
scarcest and most unpredictable re- 
source. 

By the time you have driven four 
hours from Colombo to Kelagama - 
11 km from the nearest town and 
along a three-mile dirt track which is 
impassable by cars during the rainy 
season - you have one constant 
thought - water. 

Indeed this leads to an almost 
irresistible urge to jump in with thc 
frolicking buffalos in the water reser- 
voir, which has been reorganized to 
radically alter and improve the lives 
of many of the 600 villagers. 

The importance of water, its con- 
servation and management in the dry 
zone of Sri Lanka in particular is 
best expressed by some words in the 
chronicle Mahawansa. These are 
attributed to King Parakrama Buhu I 
who undertook major irrigation 
works about 800 years ago: 

“In my kingdom are many paddy 
fields cultivated by means of rainwa- 
ter but few indeed arc those which 
arc cultivated by means of perennial 
streams and great tanks, By rocks 
and by many thick forests by great 
marshes is the land covered. In such 


a country let not even a small quanti- 
ty of water obtained by rain go to 
the sea without benefiting man." 

Kelagama is only one of 25 vil- 
lages in eight Asian countries - Chi- 
na, Indonesia, Japan, Malaysia, Nep- 
al, Philippines and Thailand - which 
participated in the STT project. This 
was coordinated by its originator, 
Chandra Soysa, a director of Sri 
Lanka's Marga Institute. This is a 
private multidisciplinary research 
centre in Colombo mainly concerned 
with development studies. 

The main aim of the now com- 
pleted project was to examine how 
different types of traditional tech- 
nologies could be revived or en- 
hanced scientifically to help local 
people and thc environment. A sub- 
sidiary objective was to see how the 
experience could be transferred 
either within thc country or tn others 
with similar problems. 

In Kelagama, the experiment re- 
vived thc traditional irrigation 
methods. These had fallen into dis- 


yielded cash crops as well. 
Collective water management in 


Sri Lanka derives from the highly 
sophisticated irrigation technology 
for paddy land cultivation that dates 


use for a variety of reasons and for 
some time luirdly any of the com- 
munally-held pnady lands and only 


15 acres of private lands - amount- 
ing to a quarter of the total - had 
been cultivated. Most of thc village’s 
farmland was In the highlands which 


back 2,500 years. 

In fact thc effective use and con- 
servation of water through mainte- 
nance nnd repairs or irrigation chan- 
nels, control and minimnl use of wa- 
ter during land preparation and con- 
trol of its equal use during the grow- 
ing season nave now become even 
more important. 

The Sri Lankan government has 
embarked on a massive land settle- 
ment for smallholders. It is providing 
irrigation to 350,000 acres of new 
lanu in the dry zone to reduce unem- 
ployment. increase food supply and 
generate electricity. 

The plan involves developing thc 
largest river basin in the country, the 
Maliawili. This docs not depend sole- 
ly on water but on its effective man- 
agement m al conservation. 

Kelagama is a perfect example of 
thc problems created because collec- 
tive water management has gradually 
become a lost skill. 1~his happened 
under successive colonizers, ending 
with the British who eliminated thc 
Villages' Council of Elders to stop 
civil unrest. Its effect was to weaken 


if not destroy the organizing power 
behind communal water manage- 
ment. 

In Kelngaina this had been intensi- 
fied by other factors. Paddy lowlands 
had provided thc principal crops un- 
til an increase in population outstrip-, 
ped its food supply. As a result villa- 
gers turned increasingly to highlands 
agriculture - up until then a subsidi- 
ary activity. 

This led to a major neglect of the 
lowlands which wns exacerbated by 
lack of leadership, wealthier farmers 


seizing small ruin-fed tanks and en- 
croaching on state lands, and by bi- 
lateral inheritance which led to frag- 
mentation of communally-hcld land. 

For the Sri Lankan project coordi- 
nator, Dr Wick renin Gunasekaera 
and thc research worker, S. B. Dis- 
sanaynke, nf the Marga Institute, thc 
experiment was intended to show 
villagers that even with a limited 
supply water you could get n vice 
crop and meet domestic nnd lives- 
tock needs. 

Thc experiment used kcickuan or 
dry sowing of rice which uses less 
water but needs more concentrated 
effort. It was only successfully done 
once. Since then, successive droughts 
have prevented a repeat but the 
villagers and the institute are confi- 


UNU’s quest for peace, survival and growth 


A 5 we wove more deeply and almost inexorably 
into global crisis, the seven-year-old United Na- 
tions University enters one of thc most critical 
periods of its life. 

For 1983 marks thc launch of a new cohesive 
PjJ®*® of programmes designed to enable the 
n res P on . (1 more positively, effectively and 
uexibly to the impending crisis. 

I he launch comes ut an appropriate time, for 
only two months ago, the Brnnift Commission’s 
latest report “Common Crisis" called for an 
emergency action programme to rectify thc inertia 
ot (lie last three years which it snys threatens 
•uture survival, in particular the total disarray of 
the world economy. 

The Brandt report identified a World Econo- 
n«cs Institute ns a move into the right direction, 
ne university is already trying to make a major 
rontnbuuon in this area, through its global ccon- 
y programme, working on the setting up of a 

r Development Economics Re- 

seareh (WIDER). 

wKa > s likely to be established this year 

wir" a oooision on its locution and funding has 
<hn!L reacllc< V l * ie Dutch and French have 
institute rea * intcrcsl ‘ n prodding a home for the 

U of tlle . 8 re ®test advantages of the institute 
have tif 3 Bn incor P°rated part of the UNU it will 
i.r e r Same hutonomy and academic freedom 
nc ial independence is likely to be 
ensured (hough an endowment fund, 
ecnnl' ou ^ enable it to grapple with the world 
devpirff 0 Cnsis ' particularly in the context of 
DureluS co “ ntnes « without being limited by 
" HntK n ?k l0na ^ considerations, 
settino i,n , n ? w c° he *ive programme and the 
two ennif b mcorporated institutions represent 
of thi> fli'j. ector Soedjatmoko outlined as aims 
the iJwii l j rn . Term Perspective, a plan to guide 
almost Jiii,' durm 8 1982/87 which he originated 
The Mtd 1 ^ y ear ,°f taking over the rectorship, 
founding.. ? designed to build bn the basic 
granted The university charter 

Th- United Nations remains tne same, 

tinue to ^rations of the UNU will con- 
scholarc n J hrQugh - the worldwide community of 
number a J s °ciated institutions which now 
iv ». — j ,3U * *nd 120 training centres in over 60 


The five themes of the university arc: 

Peace, Security, Conflict Resolution and Global Transformation, The Global Economy, 
Hunger, Poverty, Resources and the Environment, Human and Social Development and 
Coexistence of Peoples, Culture nnd Social Systems, Science and Technology and their 
Social and Ethical Implications. 

The 12 Sub programmes are:- Peace and Global Transformation, Global Economy, 
Energy System and Policy, Resource Policy and Management, Food Energy Nexus, Food, 
Nutrition and Poverty, The Development Problcmntique, Contemporary Households and 
Social Changes Cultures and World Development, The Information Society, Science 
Technology and Social Innovation, UNU Outreach mid New Modes of Sharing. 

The three divisions are: Developments Studies, Regional and Global Studies, Global 
Learning. 


Entries. 

Smuiarly its 


w hich hoc lts P° st 8 rQ dunte training programme 
d«MH»u S0 - * ar mv olved 350 fellows, mainly 
doping countries, will continue. 


Nevertheless Socdjatmoko’s plans approved by 
the UNU council but not with the entire support 
of some projgrainme coordinators, has meant a 
total reorganization of the UNU structure. This is 
within the context of three main thrusts: peace, 
development, science and technology, overlayed 
by a deep commitment to communication. 

TTie UNU now has five themes which are 
enacted through 12 sub-programmes and adminis- 
tered through three new divisions, which embrace 
previous work of the UNU. 

One of the guiding principles of the MTP is a 
commitment to interaisciplinaiy analysis of issues 
and a determination to study them at all levels 
whether local, regional and global. . 

Another emphasis is that there should be hori- 
zontal integration across disciplines and vertical 
integration across geopolitical units. 

Rector Soedjatmoko says that the Mir 
emerged because when he came to examine what 
the university had been doing, he realised that he 
could not look at development problems in isola- 

tK Soedjatmoko also firmly believes that if thc 
charter of the university says it should be con- 
cerned with problems of human survival, then 
one of its central objectives should be peace. 

Thc rector is confident that the UNU s new 
sub-programme on Peace and Global Transforma- 
tion can shed new light on this fraught area. _ 

Thc project is representative of the interdisci- 
plinary ethos of the MTP. Its originator Dr Rajm 
Kothari, who is professor of political saence at 
the University nf Delhi intends to deal with peace 
not only as an international issue but as an issue 
in national and local community affairs, examin- 
ing at each level the major sources of conflict 


which he identifies ns inequality and exploitation. 
The area of science and technology is another 


dent thnt with the limited supplies 
available, it can be done again this 
year. 

Such faith is entirely u result of 
effort the institute and the UNU 
have put into the experiment. The 
coordinator and research worker htid 
to gain the villagers’ confidence be- 
fore they could start. 

But undoubtedly in Kelagnma this 
succeeded. On our arrival both were 
greeted with friendliness by thc un- 
official leader of the village, a young 
Buddhist monk, at whose house near 
the temple villngers congregate. 
Villagers were even more enthusias- 
tic and welcomed them like long-lost 
relatives. 

The first step in reviving collective 
water management was to set up a 
new leadership structure. They 
selected farmers who had various in- 
terests in thc success of the experi- 
ment, were acceptable to the com- 
munity nnd had the ability to orga- 
nize water management and cultiva- 
tion effectively. 

The area chosen for thc experi- 
ment was the main Kelngama tank, 
one of two communally-controlled 
reservoirs mid which provides irriga- 
tion for a round 73 acres of land. 

Once thc leadership structure was 
set lip, they had to ensure that 
enough paddy seed was available. 
Some farmers hud none at nil while 
others were almost too well pro- 
vided. Two tractors were needed for 
ploughing. Eventually a deal was 
■struck to hfre them from their own- 
ers who would only require payment 
after thc harvest. 

Thc third strand was to ensure 
that sufficient labour was available 
over a concentrated period. This led 
to thc revival of the labour exchnnge 
system and the whole process was so 
effective that both lowlands and 
highland cultivation look place simul- 
taneously without causing a labour 
shortage. In effect it made use of the 
available labour more efficient. 

As a result of this organization 
and management. 40 acres of land 
were successfully sown and reaped. 
At the end of the cultivation period 
there was still sufficient water for 
bathing, drinking nnd watering live- 
stock. This was vital in persuading 
the villagers of the value of the ex- 
periment. 

In Addition the villagers have 
gained in self-confidence and self- 
reliance. They now know they have a 
means of controlling their scarcest 
resource more effectively. When 1 


major concern of the rector. . .. 

“I believe new dependencies on the North are the sluice gate. The water is pumpe 
being created and tnat unless the Third World 


develops the capability to cope with the scientific 
revolution, for example in biotechnology and mic- 
roprocessors, it will fall victim to n new kind of 
exploitation,” the rector said. 

One major exciting development in the uni- 
versity’s revision of its structures has been the 
creation of thc Global Learning Division which is 
still in the initial stages. 

Its main emphasis is thut dissemination of the 
projects should be inbuilt at the planning stage. It 
considers it is vitally important that the end users 
of a project be identified. For a project on 
highland-lowland interaction, for example, there 
would two types of end users - decision oiakers 
and the villagers themselves. 

The rector argues that the criticisms of duplica- 
tion with other agencies is not valid. UNICEF is 
an operational agency, whilst UNESCO is an 
inter-governmental body, whose functions and 
approaches are very different from that of the 
university. 

Apart from the multidisciplinary approach of 
the UNU which relates local, national and inter- 
national problems to each other, thc UNU as a 
non-governmental body can bring together scho- 
lars from different schools of thought and 
ideology. 

One concern however, is for thc university to 
expand. It is now seeking external funding be- 
cuuse its endowment fund Is not sufficient, and 
this could eventually affect its independent posi- 
tion. 


resource more ettectiveiy. wrien j 
was there they were busily repairing 
the sluice gate. Thc water is pumped 
up through (his over the buna (bank) 


and into the paddy fields. They were 
even finishing steps to ease access to 
the water tank. 

Perhaps the best example of this 
new confidence can be seen in the 
irrigation officer who wns elected to 
measure the tank's water level daily. 
When cultivation starts he is also 
responsible for ensuring that each 
field gets its proper allocation. 

His interest whs further intensified 
after visiting Kenya. This was his 
first trip outside Sri Lanka to see 
how other farmers coped. His verdict 
was that fanners there could lenin 
from Kelagama and that they did not 
make the best use of their water 
resources. 

Most villagers said (hey believed 
the experiment had been wortb it, 
and they were looking forward to 
repeating it when there was enough 
water. One dissenting voice came 
from thc Buddhist monk who felt 
that dry sowing wus not good 
enough. What was needed wns more 
wet sowing and water, he said. 

- Perhaps he and other villagers who 
believe that wells of water lie under- 
ground will have their hopes fulfilled 
when M argn Institute carries out 
tests to see if it is worth drilling. 
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Sandra Hempel takes up the case of postgraduate students 
never told exactly why they failed to gain PhDs 


Last year Mr Alistair Wilson 
announced he was taking Hull Uni- 
versity to the European Court of 
Human Rights over his failure to 
obtain a PhD. His move followed 
months of dispute with the university 
during which be appealed to the 
Privy Council, to the Prime Minister 
and to the Lord Chancellor. All said 
they were powerless to act. 

As soon as Mr Wilson’s story was 
told in the press he received phone 
calls and letters from other post - 1 

B * te students engaged in lengthy- 
with other universities over 
awards. Some, Mr Wilson claims, 
were afraid lo publicize their cases 
for fear of damaging their academic 
careers. 

Their complaints varied. Some be- 
lieved they bad been denied the su- 
pervirion and guidance to which they 
were entitled. Some questioned the 
competence of their examiners. 
Others wanted to know the precise 

K ids on which their work bad 
. All were angry at what they 
claimed was the nigh-handed be- 
haviour of the universities which 
offered them rd redress against judg- 
ments never explained. 

Mr (Wilson* was a part-time student 
at Hidl for three years and he pre- 
sented a thesis on the rale of educa- 
tional television in local authorities. 
He was told his work was not exten- 
sive enough and was offered an M 
Phil instead of a PhD. He com- 

K * * ted to the university court and 
says his case was considered by 
the arts faculty board and the senate, 
both of which rejected his appeal. 
He was then advised to appeal to the 
Visitor who has no jurisdiction in 
academic matters. In Hull's case the 
Visitor is the Queen; acting through 
the Privy Council. 

Mr Wilson says no proper 
.appeals procedure exists lo air nis 
case and he was refused the chance 
to present his arguments in person. 

In xaot Hull introduced a postgradu- 
ate review procedure last year too 
late for Mr Wilson and ( much to his 
disgust, unknown to him while he 
was in the middle of correspondence 
with the Privy Council office. 

TX .._1 111 .. .1 

Owing, flic Swinnerton- * 


Rejects 
who want 
to know 
why 



Mr Wilson: “system unfair” 

Mrs -Fiona Master has been pur- 
suing her case against Leeds Uni- 
versity since May 1980 when her 
PhD thesis was rejected. She is 
asking for permission to resubmit, 
both on the grounds of illness during 
the writing-up and the viva and be- 
cause she claims supervision was in- 
adequate. Leeds is not discussing the 
case publicly but is known to feel 
that it offered Mrs Master every 
chance but that her work simply 
failed to meet the standards of origi- 
nality and comprehensiveness needed 
for a PhD. The university prides 
itself on demanding an original work 
of -scholarship . front PhD . candidates 
rather than just proof that the stu- 
dent has completed a training exer- 
cise. 

Appeals at Leeds are considered 
by a higher degrees committee, then 
‘ iwett by the vice 
complamant 
Vttiuw.- The 


would clearly be desirable", the 
working party said. A survey of 
heads of departments found that “the 
most frequent difficulty mentioned 
was that of poor supervision either 
because the supervisor was too lais- 
sez-faire or was incompetent". 

Complaints about the supervisor 
arc not confined to claims of lack of 
interest or availability. Several stu- 
dents felt let down because they 
claimed that work which was failed by 
the examiners had been received uncriti- 
cally and, in some cases, enthusiastically 
by their supervisor and had been sub- 
mitted because the supervisor said it was 
up to the required standard. 

While most universities have some 
form of written guidelines for super- 
visors, these vary in content ana in 
the amount of details given. They 
avoid setting minimum contact time 
between student and supervisor be- 
cause of the very different needs of 
individual students and their sub- 
jects. 

Mr David Morris, assistant registrar 
at Leeds University said: “If you are a 
chemist and part of a senior research 
team working on a project you may 
hardly ever seeyour supervisor but this 
'Will not matter because you are in close 
contact with senior academics. But if 
your are doing a PhD in EngUsh then 
(here is probably a lot of following your 
nose involved and your supervisor may 
need to see you quite often to recom- 
mend reading matter and to discuss your 
arguments with you”. 

The Leeds guidelines for super- 
visors define their first and “likely 


An apathetic search 
for a new identity 



Gunther Kloss on changes 
in Germany’s universities 
which have resulted in 
widespread indifference 


elections has fallen to around 20 per 
cent and play little active part in the 
boards and committees to which they 
are admitted. 7 

There are some local or regiooal 
issues which provoke a student reac- 


'About a year ago, an article in the aSdpSw? 

German weekly Die Zeit described w h en f or example, a minister protH 
an imaginary scene. Notices would oses ’ to re duce student 
appear at the entrance to the social individual courses, close depart- 
science and humanities departments men t s or entire institutions (asin 
a university, stating that they Badeii-Wllrttemberg, Northrtainc- 
would be closed until further notice. We 5 t f alia> and L^r Saxony) " 
This was because the motivation of E 

students and staff had reached such a ha ^ Sirred ?he le£ir 

and stndaiit, had sorted on. .he pur- £5 

SISM 1 4 in Bonn in’ Do- 

Jlirf , eLT f S'’onehX t U , ^ V mS buic ° f «« ‘tints' 

the legal basis of such closure most . f removed from manv of their 


“rhetoric attitude of the students' 

staff and Sent, muld imply go LI' too" aT&tadftf 
home without much discussioVaSd 

Siir 0 nVh. ki m g wS?k !t aTd team 15 The ism** S&e.p«!d. 

jjfjf and a preoccupation with the mecha- 

and formalities of university 
administration have frequently taken 
the place of intellectual 'debate. 
^ u ? ’ Alternatively, a new "personal ivory 

What has happened? The impor- tower - men tality is gaining ground, 
tan reforms in German universities M 5laff d J a within 

d «nngthe ^ j 9 60s and most of the the diversity and concentrate on 
1970s coincided with an enormous the5r own Search. 
expansion of both students and staff. 


most crucial" task as helping the 
student to chose a topic and then 
making sure he or she receives the 
appropriate formal training. Hie 
guidelines go on to warn, however, 
"If the student seems to require an 
exceptional amount of assistance, the 
supervisor should resist the tempta- 
tion to provide It. Moreover, if at 
any time in toe course of a candida- 
ture, the supervisor finds himself en- 
tertaining serious doubts about the 
student’s ability or willingness to 
achieve the necessary standard of 
work, he should warn the student 
and inform the head of department 
, that he has v ; . ’ : 1 

: After ■ statin e Tthal mbit students 
heed , some 'advice on 


This began earlier and is still con- 
tinuing. These two connected factors 
have changed the structure and ethos 
of German higher eduction without 
leading to a generally-accepted new 
definition of its role and status. 

Students still flock to universities, 
to university-type institutions, and to 
Fachhochschuien (advanced vocation- 



al colleges). There are now over a 
million of them. The number is likely 
to reach 1.4 million and will not fall 
back even to the 1982/83 level until 
the mid-1990s. A quarter of the age 
group successfully pass the Abitur , 
the grammar-school leaving and uni- 
versity entrance examination; by the 
1990s , it may well be more than a University staff are demoralized 
third. Since the national call in the because the universities' budgets arc 
mid-1960s for a more highly-qualified being reduced, no new permanent 
workforce and the campaign to per- posts created, and many temporary 
snade more youftg people to stay posts cut,. There Is also serious con: 
longer at school, the universities corn about the lack of opportunity 
have been overwhelmed by a flood for young, gifted researchers: many 
of applicants^ With few exceptions- seek employment elsewhere, 
they are riven access without rcstrio- The German university is *t“ ■ 
tipn or. selection. Staff have. trebled, . search of a new identify. Deraog- 
new bulldioes and whole new univer- raphic, political and ideological 
si ties' have been erected, but provi- pressures have forced it to move 
Sion has still :been upable to keep towards a large institution where rig- 
pa» wiffi defoand. ger numbers demand and °^ tam , fl 

School-leavers .want jto study, and higher education which Is still moor, 
well over two thirds, do, because the died on tho traditional pa ttwn f {! 
traditional pattern of almost autbma- spite of an enforced adaptation or iw 
tic transition from ri'ammar school to internal structures to more mooern 
university has .been .maintained and and democratic thinking the atuniae 
extended to the higher education sya- of many of the older staff has m- 
tem. Expectations of the status and mained in the traditionalist, euuH 
pay associated with’ a, university de- mould. Among middle-aged w® 
gree are still high., younger members of the, academic 

Even subjects m which employment profession a neo-ronservausm. ^ 
prospects am bad, like the very tra- gaining ground. There are sigm 
arts - courses, : have : expert- of® Send. • ' 

-enced hardly any drop, in new gtu- Academics generally seem 
dems. Almost altfartt, graduates. used preoccupied with immediate pro* 
to becOme teaiAers.. wnere the num- ferns and lack a loneer-tenn P e rtP”-\ 


e udveraify’s parallel Magistet* out, the diminishing resources 
A Yet they 
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RUPERT CHRISTIANSEN 
talks to Durham’s 
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composer-in-residence. 
Brian morton reviews 
the recent work of 
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Slade Professor 
Lawrence Gowing. 


‘I like generous music’ 


Bodying forth 

In 1976, Sir Lawrence Gowing Within the outlined figures, Gowing 
turned his attention away from the places objects, texts, dripped print to 
more conventional portraits and suggest the body’s secretions. 


In 1976, Sir Lawrence Gowing 
turned his attention away from the 
more conventional portraits and 
landscapes which had made his repu- 
tation to experiment with the im- 
aginative potential of his own body, 
both as subject and as medium. 
Strapped to a board (and aided by 
an assistant!), he used his physical 
outline as a template for a senes of 


work, the resultant canvases and 
three-dimensional constructions 


\lL*l * ( 1 



Euston Road-pJus-Cezanne of his 
earlier yean. 

Twentieth-century art has been 
largely concerned with finding 
alternatives to the anatomical con- 
ventions of the Renaissance. Primi- 
tive art suggested new ways of pre- 
senting thenuman form in abstract 
or expresslonistic settings and Matis- 
se, the Cubists, Gaudier-Brzeska, all 
took note. That modernist method 
readied its conclusion (or reductio) 
with the masochistic performance art 
of the 1960s and 1970s: Chris Burden 
wounded by an assistant for Shoot’, 
hauled naked to a gym ceiling and 
dropped to make Movie on the Way 
Down ; Stuart Brisley painfully retch- 
ing' Into a bucket In the terrifying 
Arbeit Macht Frei. These artists, ana 
others Uke Josef Beuys, brought the 
Romantic self to its knees. 

- What separates Gowing’s experi- 
ments from those of the latter-day 
modernists is a concern for both 
tradition and control. “Is not the 
type for the wholeness of art . . . the 
proportionate whole of the human 
body?" The dismemberments of 
modern art were part and parcel of 
its activlstic urge to imbue paint Itself 
Wth significance and to impose sig- 
nificance on the world; Gowing^s 
outlook, on the contrary, is “literal 
and passive” rather than "dynamic 
and transforming". By peeling away 
convention and "style", it might be 
possible to objectify the inner exist- 
ence of the, the painter and, at the 
wme time, show ’'that somewhere in 
the data of actuality the virtue of art 
has a real existence". 

Palaeolithic painters bod made 
petroglypha by spitting pigment over 
s hand outstretched on a rock sur- 
lace. Gowing (and a succession of 
assistants) made similar tracings of 
Pf entire bodyi outstretched and 
hound. Rather than any last-but-one 
conservatism, Gowing has opted for 
a bold and thoughtful re-appropria- 
non of. some ot the most telling 
pnasei i and icons of western art: 
lOBre are echos fnilltff rnnu^nna^ r\f 


suggest the body’s secretions. 

"If my body was ray instrument as 
well as my subject only the most 
accurate control would serve." Gow- 
ing does not use dripped paint in the 
gestural way of the Abstract Express- 
ionists (the archetypal dynamists and 
transformers); “control'’ is Gowine’s 
key word, just as “chance", in the 
sense of arbitrary convention, be- 
comes derogatory. Jackson Pollock 
pursued a painterly control of chance 
events but his gestures were out- 


a carefully formalized inwardness. 

At the same time as the figural 
paintings and constructions, he was 
using mirrors placed in series and at 
angles in the studio to project multi- 
ple and disjunct images of his own 
naked body. Here again, the experi- 
ments of the Cubists and Simultanists 
may seem a source but Gowing con- 
tinues on a “literal”, “passive" 
course quite distinct from the analy- 
tic or synthetic techniques of early 
modernism. His body is presented 
realistically, but pnsmatically; di- 
vided, with twin phalloi, comically 
disturbed as in fairground mirrors. 
When Gowing experiments with a 
cracked mirror, tne results have a 
“satisfying metaphoric violence". No 
need tor the excesses of Chris Bur- 
den when there is metaphor. 

Patrick Heron has suggested that 
art history exaggerates and misplaces 
the novelty ofAmerican and Euro- 
peah modernism. He argues that the 
New York-sfyld in particular dld'not 
originate there in a vacuum to be 
imported into laggardly Britain later. 
British concern for metaphoric arma- 
tures (and a degree of synthesis) 
made native innovations seem - after 
suitable delay -.borrowing from bol- 
der auslanders. Heron, Peter Lon- 
yon, Roger Hilton suffer little from 
comparison with grander figures like 
Morris Louis, Naum Gabo and the 
infamous Bouys. all of whom are 
written up as the true Innovators. 
Modern art owes as much to Euston 
and St Ives as to New York and 
Dusseldorf. Lawrence Gowing be- 
longs to a remarkable native tradi- 
tion of synthesis and thoughtful de- 
velopment, tempered with the 
humour and humanistic concern 
which is often absent from American 
and European styles. 


Brian Morton 


“They haven’t given me any clues - 
whatever I do becomes me job,’’ 
says John Woolrich. His post as 
“composer-in-residence" at Durham 
University is paid for by the North- 
ern Arts Association: ne uses the 
music faculty as a base for operations 
which extend over the entire north- 
east area. 

Woolrich is 29. His musical back- 
ground is slightly unconventional, in 
as much as he read English at Man- 
chester University and only took up 
music at postgraduate level, when he 
studied under Edward Cowie at Lan- 
caster. He had been a “schoolboy 
composer", but his technical training 
has been sporadic: Cowie was a chal- 
lenging and impressive personality, 
but gave him little close formal help. 
Woolrich claims that his music has 


must always come first, and the title 
somehow identifies it all later. I’ve 
never read a book and thought T 
must compose something about 
this’ ’’. He has also written an intri- 
guing song cycle, to texts he himself 
adapted from E. T. A. Hoffmann, a 
writer to whom he will return. More 
immediate plans include a BBC com- 
mission for the London Sinfooietta, 
and a work for Durham University 


become progressively more rigorous 
and he relishes the long mental 
gestation of a piece, yet his idiom is 
also richly coloured, harmonically 
dense, quirky and impulsive. He 
likes toe British music scene because 
it allows for eclecticism - “in France 
or Germany there’s for more press- 
ure on you to follow particular mod- 
els. I like generous music, in which 
you can feel an individual giving out 
a lot". Birtwistle, Ligeti, Messiaen, 
Tippett, and Walton (“a late and 
brave romantic") are among his 
admirations. 

His own literary enthusiasm is re- 
flected in the titles of some of his 
i works for chamber ensemble, "The 
Dark Spring", “La Bonne Vaux" (a 
vibrant string sextet broadcast on 
I Radio 3 in March), and “Le 
Domaine mystdrieux” (from Alain- 

! Fournier’s novel Le Grand 
Mean lues). He denies that he writes 
programme music with narrative or 
scenic intentions: “the musical idea 


Musicon, paid for by Northern Arts 
and scored for string orchestra. He is 
happy to move slowly. “I’ve got mas- 
ses of ideas, and I don’t feel frus- 
trated that I can’t take hold of large 
musical forms or full orchestral re- 
sources just yet.” 

He woo the Durham job against 
awesome competition. Two years of 
salary without defined responsibilities 
attracts just about everyone, and he 
thinks that one of the reasons he was 
chosen is because of the work he bad 
done outside normal concert hall 
conditions. After Lancaster, he set- 
tled In Brighton, teaching freelance 
at the university and elsewhere, as 
well as doing a lot of school and 
community music work. He also 
composed incidental music for the 
unique Common Knowledge Theatre 
Trust in the Usk Valley, where a 
whole village takes part in a large- 


scale pageant-like play relevant to its 
own history and developed over a 
long period. “Town councillors play- 


ed town councillors, and the Fire 
Brigade played the Fire Brigade. 1 
spent a month teaching them a ten- 
bar unison song, ana learnt a lot 
about Welsh music in the process." 
He loves this sort of work, out finds 
the disparity between it and his more 
“serious" composition very strange. 
He has also recently encountered the 
Northern Arts subsidies to punk and 


New Wave bands who set up little 
collectives in converted garages and 
so on, and is troubled by this: 
“There are strong social arguments 
for it, and strong musical arguments 
against it. I do wonder whether the 
money ought to come out of the 
Northern Arts music budget." The 
nearest he has got to folk-music 
traditions is the thought of writing a 
piece for the county Dress band. 

Woolrich spends a Lot of time in 
schools, sometimes taking under- 
graduate musicians with him to illus- 
trate his workshop and listening ses- 
sions. He is also involved with the 
university New Music Group, writing 
a piece for them, conducting, ana 
giving informal advice to student 
composers. He lives on campus in 
Hatfield College, but has few fixed 
teaching duties. His relations with 
the music faculty are thoroughly cor- 
dial. It is what might once have been 
described as a gentleman’s arrange- 
ment, and Woolrich initially felt 
somewhat baffled by his lack of a 
specific brief for the post. 

I’m adjusting to it now, and find- 
ing plenty to do. Everyone’s very 
good about not putting pressure on 
you, because you have this anoma- 
lous status as a creative artist in an 
otherwise academic environment, 
but at the time they obviously 
want tne to contribute something 
to the university and the Northern 
Arts area. The only sad thing is 
that you spend the fust year find- 
ing out about it all - aud setting 
projects up, while you don’t reap 
the rewards until the second year - 
and then it’s all over. But I've no 
complaints - it’s a marvellous posi- 
tion to be in. 

Rupert Christiansen 


The Lawrence Gowing Retrospective 
continues at the Serpentine Gallery in 
London until April 24. Thereafter it 
can be seen in Newcastle ( Hatton 
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^Events ] 

Nte ExhiWttoM . 

wtimh Arts Centre, Aber- 

Stahl uSS# Cardan. and his Pupils : 

ifiM 611 .. of P QtWr Y' ' 

House Exhibi- 
Gi!l<K ^ yrenxwl. Sefton 

pfi 1 reraSSl ! P^dg 1 , drawings.- ’ 

Gallery, Bangor. 

■■ Muteumr 

'^^'StiMBi y fi C wW d Eaa,ern Arts 

5 lt§S^ ; wprk by w - 

*** -&$&' University of 

; *el£-pQ^ 5 Jl a> ‘ ^rtvi: portfBits and 

[ ' zifoiFi A ^ 0 '°a Q Museum.! 




Gallery, May 7 - June 4); Hull 
(Fererts Art Gallery, June 1J - July 
17): Plymouth (City Museum ahd Art 
Gallery, July 23 - August 27). ■ ' 

bam. Painter as Photographer. . 

From April 30. Ferens Art Gallery, 
HnD. Still Occupied: a view of Hull’. 
photographs by Peter Marshall. . 

From April 30. City Museum and Art 
Gallery, Bristol. Landscape In Britain 
1850-1950: from the Hayward Gallery, 
London. ‘ 

. From May 4. Watershed Gallery, Bris- 
tol. Cindy Shermari Retrospective. Work 
of Now York artist-photographer. .’ • 

From May 5. Gallery, Goldnniths’, Col- 
lege. Fourwaysi four traditional ways of 
printing,. Illustrated by the work of Nor- 
man Ackroyd , (etchings), Trevor Alien 
(Ifeo prints), Bernard Cheese, (litho- 
graphs) and Terry Gravelt (screenprints). 

■ From May 7. City Museum and Art 
Gallery, Plymotilb. Alive to It All: works 
by Klee. Mlid, Roger Hilton and others. 

From May 7. Kingston Polytechnic. 
The Gentle Eye: thirty years of photo- 
graphs by The Observer's Jane Bowu. 

Errata _ . „ , 

. Today and tomorrow. Theatre Royal, 
! Nottingham 1 . Opera North InTejjertoty. 
Today and tomorrow. Apollo Theatre, 
Oxford. Welsh National Opera in reper- 

• Until May 7. Contact Theatre Com- 
pany, University of Manchester. The 


Founded In 1933, the Artists International Association was a radical force in the cause of anti -fascism, andlt 
continued as a political body until 1953. A major exhibition of work produced by members of tbe' AIA Is currently oq 
show at tbe Museum, of Modern Art In Oxford! the over 300 llems ihclude Derek Chlttock's “The Arrest of. the 
Dockere”, shown above. The exhibition continues at MOMA until May 22. Later In the year it .cart be seen' la 
Bradford, Nottingham and Hull. 


Comedy of Errors. \ ! . '' ’ 

Monday* April 18 to Saturday 23.. 
Palace Theatre, Manchester, . Opera 
North-' 

Monday April 18 to Saturday May 14. 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre. British 
premiere of Arthur Miller's latest play 
The American Clock. 

Tuesday April 19. Barbkan Centre, 
London. John FuUor, D. M. Thomas, 
Alan Browajohn and Miroslav Holub 
read their poetry. 

Tuesday April 19 and Wednesday 20. 
Trent Pofrtechnfc. Impact Theatre Com- 

A ptil 21 to Saturday 23. 
Riverside Thea&e, New Unlwnlly of Uls- 
ter. StBgefright Company presents A 
Streelcar Nwed Desire. 

Friday April 22 and Saturday ;JB. 
Theatre Workshop, Edinburgh. The 
House with Green Shutters by George 
Douglas Brown, presented by Theatre 
Cornmunicado. ‘ 

Saturday April 23 to Saturday May 14. 


conducts Schubert and Chopin. 

Monday April 25 to Saturday'BO. New 
Theatre, Hull. Portman Theatrical Pro- 
ductions present Hobson's Choice. 

Wednesday April 27. Blphinatone Hall, 
OM Aberdeen. Lunchtime concert: 


Cycle of Mystery Plays , 1 
Sunday May 1. Gulbenklan Theatre, 


Medieval music 1 
tin and Mocbaut 


^including 


me concert: 
Leanln, Pcro- 


Sundny May 1. Gulbenklan Theatre, 
University of Kent. Couil String Quartet: 
Mozari, Robert Simpson, Schumann. ■ 
Sunday May 1. Van Mitdert College, 
University of Durham. Fine Arts Braqs 
Ensemble. 


Wednesday April 27. Arts Centre, Uni- 
versity of Warwick. J. L. Manklewlcz’s 
Guy and Dolls. 

Thursday April 28. Museum- of Iioqdon. 
"Made, in London” - film season - . (every 
Tuesday and Thursday) continues With 
.Basil Dean’s 1,930 film Danger. ..Cast. in- 
dudea Qernld du Maurier and Lewis 
Caason. . 

Thursday April 28. Aria Centre, Abery- 
stwyth. Slotted Williams! harpist- 

"Thursday April 28. Dinmond Theatre, 

; New University of Ulster. Ulster Orches- 
tra, conductor Bryden. Thomson: .Wagner, 
Harty, Berlioz. . 

Saturday April 30 to Monday. May. 2, 
Arts :■ Centre, University of tyennekt 
Simon Rattle conducts tne City pf. Birm- 
ingham Symphony . Or^hestrq In seven 
Sibelius symphonies. ! . ‘ ‘ 

Saturday April 20 to Monday May- 2. 
University of Leeds. A Renaissance Festiv- 
al. Theatrical and itiuilcaT events, centring 
on the performance of the entire Chester 


Saturday April 23 to saturaay May w. 
Liverpool Playhouse, City Echoes by Jim- 
my McGovern . . _ .'■• ■ 

Sunday April 24. Film Theatre, Uni- 
verity of Essex. D.. W, GriffitiisV7«to/ff- 


Monday April 25. Arts .Centre, Uni- 
eirity of Warwick. Vladimir Ashkenazy 


Monday May 2 to Saturday 7. Theatre 
Royal, Norwich.. Ballet Rambert. . 

Tuesday May 3. Turner Sims Concert 
. Hall, University of Southampton. The En- 
glish Chamber Orchestra; Philip Ledger 
(conductor/hdarpslchord) in a programme 
of Bach, , ' ■ ■ , 

Tuesday May', 3 lo' Saturday May. 7. 
. Drama Department, University of Man- 
chesler. Jap Needle's The Man from Sahr 
tnarted, . 


oven. 

Thursday May 5. MaCRobert Arts Cen- 
tre, University of Stirling. American 
Evening: Programme of Copland, Barber, 
Ives nnd Gershwin. 

Thursday May 5 and Friday May 6 . 
Drama Department. University of Bristol. 
Visit by .the NanjorOkumura Noh 
Theatre Troupe. (Who will also visit Sad- 
lers Wells in London and (he Theatre 
Royal Glasgow). 
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Explorations or female identity: loneliness, estrangement, and fantasy. Cindy 
Sherman's powerful photographic self-portraits will be on show early next month at 

the Watershed Gallery, Bristol. 
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Hertot-Watt 

Profcisur Alan Peacock, punctual of (he UnL- 
vchiiy College at Uuckingfinitt, nu had ihc title 
of honorary profowr conferred upon him by 
Hcriot-Wnii Unlveisliy for a period uf five 
years in recognition of his valuable contribution 
(o (lie Em tec FaJibairn Research Centre. 


Buckingham 

Professor David Cassan, at present head of the 
law section nl alhc University of Surrey, hat 
been appointed lo the Rank Foundatinn chair 
of law at the University College, Buckingham; 
Profntor Andrew Lehmann, cumniJy director 
of the insiirure of European Studies nl the 
University of Hull, has been appointed to the 
chair o) European studies, 


City University, London 

Visiling professors; Mr M. II. Butterfield (sys- 
tems science); Mr C. T. Gramroenos (shipping 
and shipping finance l; Mr G. Hodgson (Jour- 
nalism); Mr 0. D. Spcnke (electrical and elec- 
tronic engineering). 


Kent 

Dr W. A. Armstrong, reader in soda! and 
demographic history nl the University of Rent 
<?{ Canterbury, has been promoted id professor 
of economic and social history. 


Queen’s, Belfast 

Dr Alaifin S-ilcem BnJirani bus been appointed 
to the chair of industrial engineering at the 
Quoen’a University, Belfast. 



London 

The University of London has announced four 
appointment* lo chairs: Dr Ronald Ernest Cle- 
ments, lecturer at the University of Cambridge, 
to tite Samuel Davidson chair of Old Testa- 
ment studies at King’s College, Professor 
Robert MacLaughlin Fan, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Glasgow, to trie chair 
of social psychology at the London School of 
Economlcsj Mi Julian Pelo. research scientist lm 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund Cancer 
Epidemiology and Clinical Trials Unit at thcl 
University of Oxford, to the Cancer Research 
Campaign chair of epidemiology at the Insti- 
tute of Cancer Research; Professor Katharine | 
Joyce Worth, professor of drama and theatre 
studies at Royal Holloway College, to the chair 
of drama and theatre studies at that college. 
The university has also conferred the title o{ 
professor on Ihc following; Donald Barltrop 
(chilli hcallh - Westminster Medical School); 
rliiliji Alexander Prole- Wilson (cardiology - 
Institute of CanHoloay); Dr John Anthony 
WaUwoit (zoology - Westfield College). 



Imperial College, London 

faflowahlpa: Dr Anthony Rene Barringer, presi- 
de at, Barringer Resource* Inc; Toronto and 
Denver; Sir Ifeicr Daxcndell, CBE. chairman, 
Shell Transport and Trading Company, vice 
ctuhman. Committee of Managing Directors of 
Royal Dulch/Shcll Companies; emeritus Profes- 
sor Sir Hugh Ford, FRS, senior research fellow, 
department of medical engineering. Imperial 
CoUcjKi Emeritus Professor wOliam R. S. Gar- 
ton. rRS, settlor research fellow, department of 


physics, Imperial College; Sir William Hawth- 
orne, CBE, FRS, Master of Churchill College, 
Cambridge- Honorary Ax so date ship of ihc 
Royal School of Mines; Dr Stephen S. F. Hul, 
chairman and managing director or the Yang 
King Mining Company, Hongkong. Honorary 
Associate ship of Imperial Colwge; Mr Arthur 
Gcoigs Loved »y, formerly athletic group mana- 


Gcoige Lovcdiy , formerly alhletb: group mana- 
ger, and Mrs Marjorie Loveday, Catering Su- 
pervisor at the Imperial College athletic 
ground, HaiUngton. 

Royal College of Surgeons 
Honorary fcUawahlpat Professor Prem Kakar, 
professor of Otolaryngology In the University 
of Delhi; Sir Clarence Leageit. MBE, FRAGS, 
ol Brisbane, Australia; Mr Percy Levy of the 


GOO Group, Patron of the College. Mr J. L. 
Reed of the Vandervcil Foundation was elected 
a member of the Court of Patrons. Mr H. H. 
O. Easicail was appointed as tho flrsl Sir ! 
Zachary Cope Memorial Lecturer and Mr Ian 
Hill, FllCS, as Tudor Edwards Memorial Lee- 1 
lurer for 1984. 


Polytechnics 

Wales 

Honorary Fellowships i Sir Melvyn Rosser, 
FCA, chairman of tbc Welsh Council, 1972 to 
1980; Sir Alex Smith, former director and chief 
(dentist of Rolls Royce, appointed first director 
of Manchester Polytechnic in 1983. 




Open University programmes April 16 to April 22 


Honorary .. degrees 


Birmingham 

DSci Sir Alan Cottrell, Master of Jesus CoDeu 
Cambridge; Sir Alastair Currie, professor^ 

I at halo ay at the University of Edinburgh; Mr 
nhn M Ferguson, engineering consultant; Sir 
Percy Kent, geologist. 

LLD: Sir Gordon Slynn, advocate oenen] of 
the Court of Justice of Ihc European Communi- 
tics; the Kcvd Dr Hcdlcy Sparks, till 1976 Orid 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture at the University uf Oxford; Sir Kush 
Springer, secretary general of the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities (1970-80). 
DLlll:: Dr Harold Tuylor, historian and lannci 
vice cltunccllut ol the University of Keelc. 


DLitt: Professor F. J. Fisher, professor of eco- 
nomic history, London School of Economics 
1954-75; Mr John Fuwies, novelist, author oi 
llic French Lieutenant's Woman and Mon run, 
1.1. D: Mr Hugh Greenwood, QBE, Liverpool 
businessman who endowed the Children's Re- 
search Fund in 1962; the Hon Sir lieon-Ptenc 
Wamcr, judge of the High Court of Justice, 
Chancery Division. 

DSc: Professor B. D. Joscphson. FRS, profes- 
sor of physics at Ihc llnivereily of Cambridge, 
Nobel lautente in 1973. 


DLitt: Emeritus Professor Raymond Laurence 


Brett, G. F. Grant Professor of English is the 
university until 1982; Mr Francis F. Johnson, 
JP, Bridlington architect, member of the Yori 
Diocesan Committee for the care of churchet 


. ,, . • V : . , • ,J- 

I'orthconiinK K Vents 


On April 25 Professor Manolls Andronikos will 
deliver the first of this year's series of six 
Geddes-Harrowcr lectures on the general theme 
"Ait and Architecture in Ancient Macedonia". 
The series will continue in May 3, 9, 16, 23 and 
30, all lectures being held nn the main lecture 
theatre of (he department of natural philoso- 
phy. University of Aberdeen. All lectures begin 
at S.IS pm. 


A one-day conference on Post-School Educa- 
tion will 6e held at the University of London 
Union on April 3U. Sponsored by the Campaign 
for Higher Education , Notfhc Broad Left, the 
Socialist Society and the University Staff Left 
Group, the conference will include papers by 
Philip Whitehead MP. Royden Harrison and 
John Kelly. Details from 7 Carlisle Street, 
London WL 


Kccent publications. 


The Association tor Sandwich Education and 
Training (ASET) has produced a Journal wtiich 
contains a detailed directory of all advanced 
level sandwich courses offered In 31 
polytechnics, 28 universities and 38 colleges and 
Institutions ol further and higher education, and 
17 colleges in Scotland, The 1983 ASET journal 
is free lo association members or available, 
price £6.00 from Matcom Brewer, ASET 
Secretary, Sheffield City Polytechnic, 33 Col- 
legiate Crescent. Sheffield Slu 3BP, 


LLD; Mr T. H. F. Fortcll, chairman ol the 
university council; Sir Frederick Wood, chair- 
man and managing director of Croda interna- 
tional pic. 

DSc: Dr Robert Edwards, reader in pbysWon. 
University of Cambridge; Professor I. N. Sned- 
don. Simson Professor of Mathematics at Olu- 

9 ow University; Mr Putrlck Stcploc, medical 
ircctor. Bourne Hail Clinic, pioneer (with Dr 
R. O. Edwards) of in vino fertilization in 
human subjects. 

MA: Mr F. T. Baker, chairman of tho Tenny- 
son Society. 

Kecle 

DlJtt: Mr Oeorgc Ewart Evans, author of Aik 
I the Fellows Who Cut the Hay. 

| DSc: Dr David Ingram, former professor of 
phytlcs at Keelc. 

M llnl v: Mr Richard Bailey, executive chalimm 
of Royal Doulton Tableware Lid. 
i D Unfv: Mi John Hodgklnson. emerilm reg- 
istrar of tire university. 

Nottingham 

DD: The Very Revd Victor de Waal, Dein ol 
Canterbury. 

MA: The Revd Father Roger kffleon. 

DSc: Mr R. W. Wilmot, manomtg thredor, 
Internationa] Computers Ltd; Professor Sir Jack 
Lewis, warden of Robinson College, Urn- 

LLI^Mr Lloyd A Harrison, vice-president of 
the university council. 

Southampton 

DM: Dr U. E. C. Altounyan, of Feans fk 
(Pharmaceutical Division), discoverer or ■ ne» 

treatment for asthma. 

DLitt: Professor L. R. Bfnford, protect" 
anthropology in the University of New Mexlw, 
Emeritus Professor G. Jone*, CBE. wnier 
formerly professor of English A 

Literature at the University College of Soutt 
Wales, Cardiff. ^ ^ 

DSc: Mr J. W. Falrcloueh, vice Pt«Weoi iw 
managing director, IBM UK 
and director of development at IBM UK, 
ber of Southampton University Council. 
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I will admit 1 walked into class with 
a bias. Through writing assignments 
and comments in and out ol discus- 
sion sessions, class 21.750 had indi- 
cated a general interest in the topic 
of education. Freshers for the mosi 
part, my students reflected on disci- 
plinary problems, short funds and 
poor teaching in the public schools 
they had recently left; they seemed 
awed by the pressures of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
wrote descriptions of themselves 
■ nodding off in lectures after a night of 
problems sets, nodded off before my 
very* eyes. I culled a number of 
pieces from our essay render - Field- 
ing, Newman, Arnold, Russell ns 
backdrop - and lntd worked up a 
kind of pedagogic opposition be- 
tween my two mam texts by (lie time 
we met at the institute one morning 
last fall; it wns about mid-semester, 
for me as for tny Freshers, the first at 
MIT. 

One of the key texts was R. W. 
Emerson's The American Scholar, 
which he delivered to the Harvard 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa in 1837. 
Emerson begins; 

It is one of l hose fables, which nut uf an 
unknown antiquity, convey an unlooked-for 
wisdom, that the gods, in the beginning, 
divided Man into men, that he migltl he more 
helpful to himself; Just as the hand was 
divided into fingers, the better w answer its 
end ... In (his distribution of functions, ihc 
scholar is Ihc delegated intellect. In ihc right 
stale, he Is, Man Thinking. 

He goes on to discuss man's relation 
to nature, to history, and to what he 
calls action (we might now say prax- 
is). citing name By name all the 
lights of the English literary and phi- 
losophical tradition as well as several 
scientists - Linnaeus, Davy. Cuvier - 
and culminating with Croethe and 
Swedenborg, the immediate ground 
of his own transcendentalism. Then, 
having warned against the worship of 
books, he moves into the peroration, 
steering his audience away from “the 
courtly muses of Europe" and con- 
demning American avarice, our base 
goals and shoddy business practices.- 
Each person should stand on nis or her 
instincts, and the world will come 
'round. 

Now place beside it - as I did that 
morning - T. H. Huxley's A Liberal 
Education, and Where to Find ll, 
which Huxley delivered in 1868 to 
the South London Working Men’s 
College. At the heart of his speech, 
Huxley articulates his metaphor of life 
as a complex game of chess; 

It ii a game which hits been plnyed fur untold 
agei. every man and woman of us being one of 
|nc two players In a game o{ his or her own. 
inr chessboard ii the world, the pieces arc 
the phenomena uf the universe, ihc rules of 
the game are what wc cnll ihc laws or Nature 
Theplaycr on the other side is hidden front us. 
We know that his ploy Is alwnys fair, just, and 

Huxley then presents his ideally edu- 
cated man, whose “body is the ready 
servant of his will, , . . whose Intcl- 
lect is a clear, cold, logic engine, 
with all its parts of equal strength, 
ana m smooth working order”, 
then, level by level, he exposes the 
English educational system in all its 
disorder, citing contemporary author- 
,,l *f , U.. t J le field and invoking Grote 
ana Mill, the scientists Faraday, 
Robert Brown, Lyell, and Darwin. 
Like Emerson, he wishes to see peo- 
ple in harmony with nature; ana he 
expresses the hope, in his conclusion, 

that the mllnno ...ill : 



The bottom line 

Leigh Hafrey considers the attitudes of a class of freshers 
and discovers that their interests are mainly pecuniary 


who presided over the early years of 
the institute, hud riiany of Huxley’s 
goals in mind when he founded the 


distinction between the natural en- 
vironment and the social. The ele- 
ments work rationally, cxplicably; 


focus of the degree in no way 
guarantees a correspondingly broad 
horizon, even in professional terms. 

In the context of such short-range 
economic concern, Emerson’s sug- 
gestion that we trust to our instincts 
must seem mad. Huxley proposes a 
practical education for tne present 
(although it is his present), and he 
secs that education us the introduc- 
tion to n personal, an individual 
competition with the hidden player 
and with oneself. For students preoc- 
cupied by npptiTcutly limited econo- 
mic resources, the one-on-one en- 
gagement makes sense. The fact is, 
of course, that Huxley's hypothetical 
players play a just und even game: 
everythin* depends on the man or 
woman who confronts them. In the 
view of many students with whom 
I've worked, such fairness doesn't 
hold; (he rules of the game are al- 
ways changing, and no one seems 
capable of giving anything more than 
the most cursory instruction. 

By the same token, Emerson's re- 

S i of book-worship smacks of 
, the cutting away of an anchor 
hardly Lowered, or tlic declaration of 
an ignorant will to sail by dead reck- 
oning. Emerson can afford to reject 
worship of the past, because he has 
made that past nis own, because he 
enriches the present with a con- 
tinuous re-reaaing of the past. For 
today’s students, such a re-reading is 
impossible: they haven’t got the 
knowledge to do it. The stress on 
teaching and learning methods which 
education programmes have fostered 
in recent years valorizes the present 
at (he cost of the past; it reveals a 
pseudo-scientific presence for immut- 
able mechanisms of perception and 
communication over the content of 
that activity. Huxley's chess 
metaphor invites such an approach 
because, even as it stresses that life 
is much more complex than chess, it 
suggests that one can learn the rules 
of Ihe game and the names of the 
pieces for good and all. Fot people 
who put as much faith in the fossil us 


nreoccuuations and the nremise of in the wrillcn record, such an asser- 
fluxlcy's entire essay, unfolds for f 8 n °, l ^ d |S f ' fo^vUaliM^the 

= “ n t, th LS *253 Abound and Vailing humanistic 


school. One has only to glance at the but people are irrational, a nexus of pressure and narrow professional S 

1982/83 course catalogue to realize the violent nnd destructive behaviour.' specialization. With justice, educa- educatt ° n _ winch represented the 

fact, and to reulizc that his principles and there is consequently no possibil- tional experts continue to show par- nonn ot ,neir flHy * 

CtiH hnlH Thonrth Pninreoii'e UaruipJ itu .if lvirmMiill Katiiru.in tkam on. I . I — !■ -La _r *L . 


still hold. Though Emerson’s Harvard ity ol harmony between them and 
lies just a mile down Massachusetts their environment. They elude the 


Avenue, the two institutions seem 
worlds apart, both physically nnd spir- 
ilunlly. 

Yet the harmony of vision be- 
tween Huxley and my students was 
not what it might have been. One of 


parameters of reason, sowing fear 
and death - hence the consensus on 
a return to capital punishment and 
the elimination of such legal “ploys" 
os the insanity defence. Other people 


not what it might have been. One of by definition pose a threat to exist- 
them capped our discussion by de- ‘ence, unless they belong ro one’s 
daring: A Hc’s more realistic and pes- own - very narrowly defined - social 
simisuc than Emerson"; the rest nod- group. At the same time, one’s per- 
ded silent agreement. The Huxley of sonal nature requires curbing. The 
“pscudo-scientific realism” and of nature-nurture debate yields a wish- 
“agnosticism" might have paused ful emphasis on nurture, authenti- 
over the first qualifier: clearly, some- catcd by long and pain-filled descrip- 
Ihing hits given wav in the thorough- lions of jogging, competition swim- 
going nominalism’ with which he ming and other strenuous but re- 
approachcd the world, and which latively solitary physical exercise. 

... I... — *_ The history which for Emerson 

and Huxley meant primarily the 
Western intellectual tradition here 


gave integrity to his writings. As to 
the second term - certainly Emerson 


Sfi" n fiU* 5“ By contrast, whatever Emerson’s 

SSSJT concern with the low and the com- 
hnHrornund in S< thp cHiviiH S5i mon < llis bod V politic derives from 

hlnV rhP precisely the kind of social hierarchy 
“ J° fn C „ * !® ’ which Hux,e / S liberal education 

8 Ri?t secks lo brea K- Emerson transcends 

mp Sid [t ' but his f° rr n“ln,if it can be called 

h^fTrm in ci ^ "SwS suc,1 « milkes emulation difficult in nn 

giii sssjssl* 

hnttnm in influence our methods of description, 

g£2 In vice versa; the humanities are a 

wHnt th J? record of thal interaction, It is this 

passage, portable answers and for- j* »! V -. i. n intivi> i*nrfinoK 


punauitr answers fiiju IU|- r0 nCA if niw*. Iic l»nloliu» unriinnc 

has n way of out-buoying the most Western intellectual tradition here mulae for all the questions one is interim formulatfon^ in the lonS 

buoyant or social philosophers; but if means personal history .the expert- likely to encounter in “the real 

the budding engineers of class 21 .750 ence of family and friends confront- world”. ™v i reach we’ v e read from d for leS 

identified with Huxley along disci- tng the rest of society. Foreign and H Two centuries The written re- 

plinury lines, why did they find the minority students such as those be- Certainly the (list nchon between : |hel Sfon of lettere - has 

essay pessimistic? Ifthey found it longing to M Ts large Oriental- one s school andone s real life has a ^S Die u* much kSnSeri 2nd teHs Ss 

pessimistic, why didn’t they prefer Amencan population emphasize the long history; and the quantification J“ u P“g '{2 T Umfutions som^ 

She optimist’s formulation? . .. conflict of cultures, filial piety and Ihini alwaT bt^cs us To suroass 


Certainly, the distinction between tha " tw f ° K T f e , ^ ri “ en III 
vnUr/ n i onri Isa. a cord - the tradition of letters - has 


aU v.,„i wience, ot tne woria s 
geogrenhY’ and of literature and his- 
jory. Added to the more practical 
raining already offered by the col- 

iflo ’ w °uld be a complete and 
liberal education. 

irrit2» n j thin ® aboul lhe Huxley essay 
rritated me. I am not an avid chess 

ar^ e r' i U 8 b * respect those who 
* , I . sl ?PPed believing in the mind 
d.ir?»n° 8,c u - n ^ ine al the age of 16, 
ndoiefr?n? ne i !t effective phase of 
kiinro C ? t .- ® x * ste Rtialism; and I 
feh r ® lat, '; el y little about the Brit- 

nine»^^^ atl0nal syste" 1 >n the 
nineteenth century. The Emerson 

c °n‘r»st, fitted well with 

the b0tb in re 8 Rrd fo 

an and t0 the emphasis 

ZT*™'* stiidics; I. too, could 
,hB ' b00k worehip 


pessimistic, wny man i iney preici 
the optimist’s formulation? 

The answer to these questions lies, 
I think, with the Identity of Huxley's 
hidden chess player, an anthropo- 
morphism on the author’s part 


questions lies, family cohesion against American if you will, has been with us at least 

ity of Huxley’s egalitarianism; they find advantages since Emerson inveighed against such 

an anthropo- to both traditions. The “Americans" consistently material concerns, both 

author’s part see that freedom rather differently: in and out of classroom America. 


which, under the circumstances of for them, the nuclear family went Yet we would claim to have pto- ' 

our discussion, mandated the sub- into a sudden and rapid decline ab- pressed since Emerson's day: we know tJ h : d 

stitution of Emerson’s body politic, out 1960 (thus, just before the birth have both universal suffrage and unt- cia |dj S cofo alone liavecmrencv we 

That class 21.750 should conceive of of those recording the phenomenon) versa! education, a true democracy -at fina ,,y° "thieve a Waited 

their opponents as invisible, that Under economic pressure the fa her least nominally - in both regards And cducation , Miemifie and humnnislic 
they should imagine them opponents figure loses its contours, the mother since Huxley proposed Ins formula for pr efe ably before students reach 

rather than inclusive entities, speaks- is forced or chooses to work; chtl- a liberal education, institutions like [Se JSere thw beSfo to ie- 

volumes about the society in which dren are disobedient, Irreligious, and MIT have risen to post lions of promt n- JJSte f or nrofcLioSal feSoni Onfv 
thev live and about their notion of confused about their sexual identity ence. even pre-eminence, on the shared knowlVdEe Tnd the^ nse of a 
the success it will allow them. There (homosexuality, almost alone among Amencan educational scene. SEwn Stale can wide us iS 

is a touch of adolescent rebellion in current social issues, evokes a consis- preparing the future- without it the 

their attitude, but they also display a tently tolerant response). In the The truth is, though^ that we have £*P ,f i nc0 nceivabte Based on 
contradictory and disheartening will apparent absence of a larger historic- fallen short even of Huxley's short- STeducnuS Emer- 
to submission. I say disheartening al framework - be it only the narra- term curnct.lnr goals and the effect Sn'V vision sunoTes a optirni^ ic 
because it might have been pre- live of the previous generations ex- he meant them to have. In the cur- ^ •?" t oF mo ru^ vaIum for 

vented, for them and for thousands pericnce - students often turn to the rent state of affaire, the colleae Key's game of chess' and foe h d- 
of top-flight high school graduates 6ible and various more or less estab- graduate is all too willing to see hfm 8 1‘ ,n ^ d 3 e Si Quires a hu- 

Uke them at thf institute and other lished groups which purvey it. If the or herself as n wage slave, although « n P face For eh«s 2? 750 m the 

th.> rnnntrv: and students’ response to man’s nature the wages are often very high. The ■ l or >* tls L l " C f 


thing always brings us to surpass 
them - and this “something” includes 
several centuries’ worth of modern 
scientific discovery, recast on (he 
page for our instruction. 

At a time when economic and so- 
cial discord alone have currency, we 
must finally achieve a balanced 
cducation, scientific and humanistic, 
and preferably before students reach 
the stage where they begin to spe- 
cialize for professional reasons. Only 
shared knowledge and the sense of a 


equal educational opportunity, Emer- 
son's vision supplies an optimistic 
motive, that or moral values, for 


den player suddenly ncquires a hu- 
man face. For class 21.750 nt the 


decWri u ■ ZLJ5 ° unanimously 
Huxle? v? Cir P Teference f° r the 
knowi^\Jr? U 1 should have 

just ihwf er: ^ ^ opened its doors 
hUafc ye 1 a 1 ” bef °rc Huxley gave 
n » address; William, Barton l(o|ers. 


universities across the country; and students’ response to man s nature me wages are otten very high. The “ time the issue is one of 
SS5S the pre-professional educa- suggests the Mosaic law of retails- attitude makes itself no more strong- gJEtal TS^nilion ^ For studems ?n 
«« ^ut. Son oT which they've embarked will t ion. an eye for an eye, a tooth for a ly fell among graduating electrical years to come g hTt disSvcrv sh^ 

Imagine my surprise, then, my dis- partially remedy, perhaps simp- tooth, their response to man's history engineers anrf computer scientists at £ ars n ei fher more nw kssThan foe 
21,750 unanimously to^WthTff tendency to see suggests the apocalypse, bnngmg ^hanitdoesamong trad.ttonal U,MI 

H5S?vt k r fcr ^ fo r mem selves as checkmated run, the wilfi it a sense of Jrretnevable Tn« liberal arts majors at Harvard and 


present time, the issue is one of 


seem neither more nor less than the 
natural course of events. 


and imminent ending. For 


Yale, those who expect to pick up 
another, professional degree - JD, 


For them the harmony of man broken water jug, they substitute the another, professional degree - JD, 

■md nature o which both Huxley and idle steel mill, the vacant store fron . MBA, Mf) - with a quick return on 
ana nature to nun . {Q a ^ Junt Aclioili the .third . , Eicon's investment.- The apparently broad 


Emerson refer succumbs 


The author teaches at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
it a co-editor of Argo. 
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^jlt^Siydfawn S Jacques Barzun reconsiders 

William James’s ideas on 
{££* "a in h S education - ideas that were 

2 'Sf\£E “S decidedly unfashionable 
^SSmSSSSfLti among contemporaries 

was Harvard itself that asked James 
in 1892 to give a course of lectures to 
the teachers of Cambridge. When he 
published these in 1899, he added 
to the IS chapters three talks to 
students that deal with themes no 
less useful to the pedagogue, though 
to him the teacher part of the book 
was "incarnate boredom”. 

That teacher part naturally re- 
capitulates facts from his Psychology 
- on the stream of consciousness, the 
link between mind and action, the 
association of ideas, the will, the 
laws of habit, and so on. But the 
great origin ality of Talks to Teachers 
on Psychology and to Students on 
Some of Life's /deals, when it was 

published in 1899, was James’s William James: “A college education . . .should help 
reasoned scepticism about the "new' you know a good man when you see him.” 
psychology of education". "In my 

humble opinion, there is no ’new - a •— 

psychology' worthy of the name. ■ I — ^ A. _ I - 
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The resulting inflation is patent: a 
discovery worth a footnote becomes 
an article; articles are blown up Into 
books; insignificant subjects are re- 
searched and non-subjects (e.g. ab- 
stract notions derived from reading 

E oetiy or fiction) are treated at 
:ngth; the sames lives, events and 
masterpieces are rehashed again and 
again under the arbitrary stencil of 
faddish criticism, history or psycholo- 
J gy. Meanwhile, the standards applied 
to the research and the writing 
necessarily vary and, by Gresham's 
law, tend to decline, but all PhDs 
are equal. The holders are certified - 
which is indispensable when the 
practice of telling a good man when 
you see one has been abandoned. 

The consequences may seem re- 


there is nothing but the old psychol- 
ogy plus a little physiology of the 
brain and sense and theory of evolu- 
tion, and even a few refinements of 


the ordinary workings of the mind making of useful habits. mental efficiency of a man is the movement of the mind when reading 

were Important, but ho warned He had no reason to imagine then resultant of the working together of all and preventing that irresponsible requiring education is covered with 

against newly raised hopes from “re- that schools would turn into places his faculties. He is too complex a being rumination of the material in one’s | aD ® 18 °.‘ prestige nice a gioDe-trot- 

search": “No elementary measure- where death by violence, the drug of any one of them to have the casting own way which is the soul of cul- ter s suitcase, ine competition nas 

ment capable of being performed in habit, rape and teenage pregnancy vote. If any one of them do have the lure". In short, let “virgin-minded got *0 the point where nandbooki 

a laboratory can throw any light on would count as educational prob- casting vote it is more likely to be the youth" read the great books. Text- c xjst to teach what certificates and 

the actual efficiency of the subject; Jems. He and his hearers were pre- strength of the interest he takes in what books grew out of the specialist atti- what previous posts are Ukely tom* 

for the vital thing about him, his pared for what was then childish is proposed.” Dewey’s plan is thus tude, akin to that of the feudal lord press and how to organize them into 


common distinction between written 
work that is genuine and that which 
is u academic’ r ; by the alienation of 
whole publics - say, the readers of 
history or philosophy - through pro- 
fessional prose and ostentatious 

' ' scorn for the layman. For the indi- 

— . '-m 9 vidual, as James apprehended, the 

H T T1 f 1 TTI G1 V 51 fl VI CG credentials sodet/ “Ome^narioL wf- 

AJL wJLMAJL%/.M. T T fer terribly from tne Mandarin disease. 

V Are we doomed to suffer like the rest?" 

- little care is given to fluency and ren t wanderings out of which some nuted into small print and large print The answer can be read in the 
precision, which means that the op- deep sense of rationality rises to con- and paragraph headings _ gnd ex- tons of resumes and Ritas’’ that 
oration of habit is ignored. James sciousness. There is no formula, for the animation questions, and every up-to- are the paper currency of social 
conceived of all education as the trained or the untrained. “The total date device for frustrating the natural worth today. It is a tast-depreaating 
making of useful habits. mental efficiency of a man is the movement of the mind when reading currency, every applicant for any job 


quiring education is covered with 
bels of prestige like a globe-trot- 


e. The competition has 
point where handbooks 
ch what certificates and 


emotional and moral energy, becomes misbehaviour and thus to accept his another piece of preposterisra. When 1 
known only by the total results in the advice: “Bad behaviour, from the point good mind had done its work, idiosyn 
long run. 11 Since James, talking and of view of the teacher's art. is as good a cratically, it will no doubt submit the 


a behind his moat. _ f work of convincing art. For the 

1- Tames also met a perennial ques- interviewer can hardly assess the dJ- 


iw. ua\i ununuiu, uuui uw iawi uuuu iuiiiu uau win. ... num, iuiv.ju- *• ■ , • • , - j 

few of the teacher’s art. is as good a cratically, it will no doubt submit the tion with an answer that is often plomas BMmred in gMd faith so as 
ting point as good behaviour - in results to others in Dewey form. But quoted as if it were only a witticism to qualify^ - He is reduced to judg- 
, often a better one.” that is no warrant for believing or struck off in conversation. It is ‘fig the skill (or rather the savvy) 


writing about education - the parody starting point as good behaviour - in results to others in Dewey form. But quoted as if it were only a witticism 
of thought - has swallowed billions fact, often a better one.” that is no warrant for believing or struck off in conversation. It is 

of dollars and man-hours and has In that last maxim, we find again * requiring that the ends serve as a actually a considered statement of 

misled more than it has enlightened. James’s analytic mode: we start with prescription of the means. deep social import: “Of what use is, a 

“Studies” by the hundred have prom- what is natural; it is the material to Dewey is not to be charged with college training? A certain amount of 

Jsed wonders and fed faddishness work upon; but it does not set the the culpable vagaries of high progres- meditation has brought me to this as 
while contradicting one another, for goal, for more than one is possible sivismln education. IBs ideas, good the pithlest reply which I myself can 
they assume a sort of human mind and desirable. Here lies the great * ■ - give: the best claim that a college 


In that last maxim, we find again ‘ requiring that the 
James’s analytic mode: we start with prescripfion of the 


they assume a sort of human mind „ 

which it was James’s great contribu- difference between James's pedagogy ii p wanted enripfv tn 
tion to have shown up as contrary to and that derived from John Dewey, ne WdlUCU SUUCiy iU 
feet..'.. • j-. j;, . . . • which has prevailed Iq American avoid beCOHUllg a HIBSS 

femes’* view of the child was typi- schools _ for. most of this century and .-c m hnpv.arnbhpn! arir 
tally concrete: The “little sensitive, in its degraded forms brought them. OIDlOney giUDDciS allC 
impulsive, associative and reactive to their present instructional para- SlDEie-traCK 
organism, partly feted and partly lysis. Dewey’s effect on schooling . 
free, 1 calls tor the kind of teaching was to dethrone subject matter and pruiessiUliaio 
that respects freedom and compul- replace it; by techniques, the main ■ -T “• • 

sion, individuality and the claims of one being aimed at teaching problem and bad, were exploited by ignoi 


r YTOllBin 1UL UWUbTUia VI ill WUTWIHU^WUI ** K Lf L *L J . e « 

that the ends serve as a actually a considered statement of wth which the document has been 

in of the means. deep social import: “Of what use is, a compiled, 

is not to be charged with college training? A certain amount of To the end of his life, James ques- 

fe vagaries of high progres- meditation has brought me to this as tioned the ways of higher education, 

education. Hisideaa, good fee pithlest reply which I myself can He thought that college gave "glib- 
' • • give: the best claim that a college ness ana flexibility” but that it did 

ntpri corietv tn education can possibly make on your not make citizens wiser votes. He 

liiuu owwviy iu respect, the best thing it can aspire saw,, too, that for most men and 

jeeonung a mass to accomplish for ybU, Is this: that it women the intellectual life as such has 

i^r-m-iiViKprc ariH should help you to know a good man no appeal. He therefore, like Robert 

wld ullll whan unn ca. him " Th. nrinrinlp 


common reason . and common' ac- solving r 
tion." Such a view m 1890 was en- surfece, 


irdless of subject. On the- and Irresponsible people - veritable The educated will know how to 
is sounds like a fulfilment Smerdyakovs - and imposed upon judge “sound work, slack work, 
1 ideis. James, too, says children, parents and teachers alike, sham work; precision ,. thoroughness 


ULUiuuGy-giuuucia cuiu. when you see him ” The principle Hutcnms, 40 years later, favoured a 

Single-track here is that only a developed mind three-year undergraduate course 

-nmfoccJrttinlc' aw gauge the capacities that are leading to the BA. “There is a deep- 

piuicasiunaia equal to its own, or greater, or less, ly rooted distinction between two 

< It is an intuitive act, not a numerical sorts of students. The one is bora for 

and bad, were exploited by ignorant demonstration on the basis of tests, the theoretic life and is capable of 


The educated will know how to pressing forward indefinitely into its 
judge “sound work, slack work, subtleties and specialities. The other 

; T. . ■ .1 1 . . * t ■ < liuf 


Tightened and not widespread; it was of Jamesian ideAs. Japes, too, says children, parents and . teachers alike, shorn work; precision, thoroughness class of man may be intelligent, but 

: not what came to be called progres- that the uneducated person fa "one Anything less “pragmatic” than the and honesty." James advocated they are not theoretical, and feelr 

rive*. James knew that a child-centred who is - nonplussed by air but the : present inneffectivcnegs , of public laboratory and shop work in fee low- interest in most subjects reaches Its 

. School would be ;as pad .as a teacher- most habitual situations", whereas schooling would be hard to Imagine, er schools, to impart the concrete satuationpointwhenthebroaderre- 

- csnfredOT booteeptred ono . .He did tiro educated can extricate himself ; And. the ponniwivc^ “relaxed", “At meaning of these terms at. an early suits have been reached”. These 

' ^ the tiap of supposing that from cfr^uM^ancos In whfehhe was 1 your Own pace” mode pf Instruction age. In adult life this authenticity is broader results could be imparted in 


hoi faff intq the. trap of supposing that from ctreiuhs^wiccs in whfeb he was i your Own .paep* inode pf ihstructli 
h child’s 1 heeds art , the sajne as . its never placed .before’V It looks as if ] has generated- aq: atmosphere notat 
wants. He nofoted 'but on the con- we had in James the- "life adjust- 1 tense, and anxious, and sttaming 1 
trary that there fa ho possibility of ment’? idea full blown. He" certainly ■ “acWevemepts", themselves inde 
•raWring seboolwork always easy and thought that education should be ^njte, 

attt Active. Effort Is always needed in democratic and 4, fit the human being . Higher education in James’s <d 


■v In adult life this authenticity u 
basis of ciUtiire and It mutes 
If felt in a certain tone. "Tone’ 


suits have been reached . These 
broader results could be imparted in 
secondary schools if the fej® s F el J! 
there were not being wasted as it is 


to be sure is a terribly vague word to now. College would then offer a 
use, but there is no other, qnd this combined general and special prepa- 
whole meditation fa over the queA- ration leading to the several profes- 




phrmg interest is. “to let loose the apparent similarity. One is the; role hadbeeo lopped, ti np 
cnorf’. that "Dewey assigned totbimindrthe the graduate* and’ 

Together wllh concentrated advice other is the. sense of before and-' schools, The physical 
of this kind, James uttered two am- after. ,1 taken. oyer, a large slice 

ings (hat nowadays teachers in train- To begin witii the second, Dewey’s i : graduate curriculum ,c 
ing never hear. One regards what he doctrine . allowed his interpreters to; new standard of intelle 
called' “the softer pedagogies ” -that commit the- mistake of “preposter-, - specialization. Out 6 
“have taken the place or (he old istn”. Because a person, who has pieces oLthe college 
steep and -rocky path to teaming, been educated is. able to cope with student was suppose! 
From this Lukewarm air the bracing the unkhown or unfamiliar, It does himself and acquire or 
oxvaen of effort Is left out. It ti not follow that one who is being speciality. Onlytwd tni 


01 uus Kina, James mre re □ nyo am- 
ing* that nowadays teachers in train- 
■ ing never hear. One regards what he 
called' “the softer pedagogfes" that 


“have taken the place of the ok 
steep and - rocky path to teaming 


change in the educational 
mid get rid of many dim- 
the- lives of the -young as- 
n the working of colleges 


From this Lukewarm air the bracing 
oxygen of effort fa left out. It Is 


oxygen of effort fa left out. It ts not folic 
nonsense tp suppose that every step educated 


Octopus 



in education 'tan be Interesting”. ,. same- That 
. ’ The -wborid 1 Warning was . that “the trout, jtho- 
1 small chnd'JwUt gfow up And that the Adaptation 
mental diet appropriate ;to ; early gjneered in 
> yeats will cauBe bhrm if protected, rived siluntl 
• Tender soUcilude must be replaced and undeffn 



by appeals to ambition and cqmpeti- ly make-believe. James never 
tion and the 1 sense of ' accomplish- to abolish school subjects, th< 
ment. Accordingly, “pupils should said that their division was 
know their marks, The child’s , eager- sense arbitrary. . • ' . 

ness to know ho* yVell he docs W Eh : The second^ difference from 
the line Of his' ndrmal completeness fa related to the! first: In set 
of* function and: should never be child ro problem solving, 
balked except for very definite) assigns intelligence hut a sing! 
reasons -indeed - though -here as else- -that; of - analysis on. “sdcntini 
where, coqcreti expencnce must jpre-, James,' as one can see on ov< 
vail over psychological deduction", of bis Talks to Tcachm, rpnd 
thfa wisdom fa flputied almost imi* the child’s mind.(aijd.ihe : ad 
vcfaatly today; • Instead, the jarggn of that hmtter) asqu^ dlffubnt 
psychiatry ‘ replaces 1 the 1 direct judg- an engine diugging in., feat 
ment of wbat a pupil had .* done; stroke motion; Tt is an artist i 
while his performance fa short-cir- works by jumps of assdda 
cuited by so-called objective multi- memory, by yielding to adsth 

* •’ and indiilf *“ " 

Irregular J 


gjneered in the classroom. The cont- - to; “reaeneta^ie evety generation"; auarantee hiTnterk’ 
nyed silunHons ^lonlv theteaejiera mid Wiam Jat^.wjio^n lecteJe^ SSugh^H? must 1 ’ 
and unddfroiiw -their authority by nl- . .and article? . defined civilization w “padded oul in a a 

111 kalfakra IaHMII tiatlika* VtlAnlail ’ Lrt/tnfrUtf . IibIhInh In.-'. * TT . 


t; but that fa hot nte®ts college graduates five or 
write -a thesis y eara after their degree, the strife g 

re^fe : 4y7lnd W** * how few ^ « 

a owSniiji 5S? vaunted “breadth" and depth r® 


jiigher iearnhijg 
something bit- 


ti> problem . soiring, , DeWoy tfuaodefy. to avoid becoming a mass iin^ ?niv‘ bv desper; 


ple-cholcc tests. In other tilings to be 
learned - reading, writing, speaking 


the ioctb- ■ there, have been met only by f* es P? 

hef 'learai- . ate remedies and falling enrolments, 
•of. a 'S- ;lP er hBp« at fee point where. 
Ution ;to ‘.«eps; but all but millionaires, uw|h 
■ amoUAts bbwr .to someone that 
onrefebd> ! jedphcelve fee entire mode, pnn 3 

Ish tn ihf. ;■ •! and enntflrtt of higher education. 
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Interfering with viruses 


D. C. Burke 
considers the 
various uses of 
the antiviral drug 
interferon 

Interferon wris discovered more than 
25 years ago in London by Isaacs 
and Undenmann. Why, after all that 
time, has there recently been the 
sudden blaze of publicity over its use 
as an anticancer drug, and what are 
the prospects for its usefulness? 

Interferon is a protein, or rather a 
family of proteins, which inhibit the 
multiplication of a number of animal 
viruses. That is, it acts like an anti- 
biotic against viruses. It does this by 
protecting the cell from the effects of 
virus infections, rather by directly 
inactivating the virus, as antibody 
does. Right away i( was realized that 
interferon might be clinically useful 
as an antibiotic against viruses. 

Viruses, unlike bacteria, multiply 
inside living cells and are parasitic 
upon them, so that it very difficult to 
stop the virus from growing without 
killing the cell. 

A collaboration was set up in 1960 
between the Medical Research Coun- 
cil, IC1, the Wellcome Laboratories 
and Glaxo Laboratories to develop 
this new approach. It was shown in 
1962 that interferon was a successful 
antiviral drug in human volunteers, 
in a trial using vaccinia virus in the 
skin, used then to prevent us from 
contracting smallpox. The sights 
were then set on a trial against the 
common cold and influenza - real 
Infections as opposed to the rather 
artificial circumstances of the first 
trial. . 

However, for a . number of 
reasons, it turned out to be very 
hard to use interferon in this way. 
Fim, interferon is only normally ac- 
tive In cells of the species in which it 
it. made. This meant that methods 
for producing interferon in human 
cells had to be worked out. Second, 
the interferon had to be purified free 
from any viruses or toxic materials 
before use. Third, because the inter- 
feron was to be sprayed up the nose, 
where so much is wasted, rather than 
injected into a small site in the skin, 
much more interferon was needed. 

All these problems were ultimately 
solved but they look 11 years of 
patient work in a number of labor- 
atories. The production of human 
Interferon was developed by Dr Kari 
Cantell and his colleagues in Hel- 
sinki. They used white blood cells 
from the blood transfusion banks 
which (hey then treated with virus to 
produce interferon. Purification 
methods were then worked out by 
pMC, Canfell, by Dr Karl Fantes 
working at (he Wellcome Laboralor- 
ies ana by Dr Tom Merigan in Cali- 
fornia. 

Sufficient human interferon had 
oeen made by 1973 to run a small 
against tne common cold virus, 
•no interferon was sprayed up the 
noses of human volunteers several 
day for two days before virus 
^T^ 011, . e trial- showed* that the 
mterferon did prevent some colds, 
otg-some of- the treated patients still 
reowed cold symptoms, so that they 
not all protected, and there was 

00 ^ more interferonl Other, trials 

■ riruB infections also showed 

sonre effect - against viral hepatitis, 
zoster ‘and cytomegalovirus 

Lnr5^ OI 12 - but fe® results were not 
cncouraglpg enough for interferon to. 

h Av!f d . 8e J} el '^ 1 > 1 itl patientB. * 

»n ul- fe 06 interferon began 

SnSJ ^sed against cancer. Dr' Ion 

rriSPsi? if aris, ‘ had fih own that 
mure- .'feterferon .would prevent 
S’^^of remours ln mice. Even 
bv Hi* ^pfr'p tumoufa can be caused 
i terferon was not acting 
• 2,^ a “ fiitrtWl. agent, but prob- 
; ;8tuuiilating . the immune 

Hafe 1 ® 1 ®? by . -Qresrer’s work, Dr 
1 'tre^Si.- in Stockholm started 
i ■: «&ii^ heDts -suffering from 
ferto™? ^i* ar £°fr |a with human in- 
■. AxaJSf i|i?? this condition be- 

rare, ; there was ho 

1 tS,S^ ttve 'i re «tnietit avaUableat 

tediitilS^ • surgery ’ 'and 

did not 

' : ?SS?J bllg ^ c y®n with treatment. 

injected with jntejrfer- 

1 J. " .1 i' 
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on for one month, then three times a 
week for a further 17 months. The 
treated patients were compared with 
a control group taken from the hos- 
pital records, and almost immediate- 
ly it was obvious that the interferon- 
treated patients were doing better 
than the control group. This result 
caused world-wide interest and .led to 
a large number of trials in Europe, 
the united States and Japan. 

However there are two problems 
with the Stockholm trials. The first is 
that the course of the disease 
appears to be changing - becoming 
less severe, so that when the clinical 
progress of the interferon-treated 
patients was compared with control 
groups elsewhere in Sweden or in the 
United States - the difference was 
much less. 

The second was one that is com- 
mon to many clinical trials today, 
and that is that with a small group of 


patients (say up to 50) it is difficult 
to be sure that any difference seen 
between the treated and untreated 
groups is not due to chance. This is 


Tapping the 
graduate bank 


As an additional complication, fill ClUUulv 1/CllllV 

there are a number of a genes, all T . ^ 

differing slightly from each other, in the second ot two articles Ray Footman 
bfwhue JciHr lymptobiltoidTcib continues his look at private fund-raising in 

is actually a mixture of at feast eight American Colleges 

KtheTTJLr-Sl.' M'S Ms ,0 w J T s , L - F : sh =^r si - lh H e w 

difficult * .dent of tne Washington-based Coun- when nearly 3,000 doni 

All the successful clonina crouos ci J the Advancement and Support almost 17 'SM graduates g 


difficult ■ aent 01 me Washington- based Coun- 

All the successful cloning groups S; i ^ i ^ dva “‘i e T nt and Su P p ? rt 
have used the same strategy. Cells SLSl pSinJli ™°!n ^ i 8 “, P K !° r 
producing interferon contain a mix- m ^ i aVn /U f d 

ture of ntes^enner RNA molecules n cached 54,230m in 1980/81 with a 

SffcrenUneloT each^ differed *pro^ 

tein that is made, and the interferon contnbut,n 8 

messenger RNA makes up only 0.1- K.OeOra of this total. 

1 per cent of the total amount of ^f? ls l ® surpnsmg when one 
messenger RNA. The mixture of studies the resources ana effort that 
messenger RNAs is turned, by use of univeraties in the United States put 
the appropriate enzyme in DNA * nto development, or fund-rais- 
and the DNA is inserted into a small ! n 8 “ !« t,e f- Sta ^ or ^ Alt ° 

circular piece of DNA, called a ^ j Ca i lforn 2* current 


plasmid. 


students and 130,000 alumni, em- 


because of the variability of the hu- 
man response coupled with the 
rather small improvements that we 
now see in clinical trials. .So the 
outcome of the Swedish triaPremains 
in some doubt. 

Interferon was then tried against a 
large number of cancers with rather 
variable results. Against some can- 
cers (eg lung cancer) there was clear- 
ly no effect, but against others (eg 
some lymphomas and breast cancer; 
about 20 per cent of the treated 
patients showed some response. This 
means that interferon treatment is 
often no better than other current 
treatments, but if we could find out 
why those 20 per cent responded and 
others do not, then interferon treat- 
ment would be much more useful. 

These trials have generated a de- 
mand for substantial amounts of in- 
terferon, but this problem has now 
been solved by the application of 
new technology. The first generation 
method for making Interferon has 
already been described; using white 
blood Cells (rested with 1 a virus. This 
material after partial purification in 
Helsinki, was used in Stockholm, 
elsewhere in Europe and in the Un- 
ited States for many of the early 
trials. 

Over'the last three to four years it 
has beea supplemented by the 
second generation method. Interfer- 
on is made in human lymphoblastoid 
cells* by the Wellcome Laboratories 
in England using large tanks (4,000 
litres) of human cells, which are 
grown In suspension culture. These 
cells are then treated with virus In a 
batch process to release interferon 
which Is then highly purified before 
use. Since this material is made in 
cells derived originally from a patient 
with cancer, the interferon has not 
been cleared for use in antiviral trials 
but only for the anticanccr trials, and 
it is now being used for a number of 
trials in Britain, Canada and Japan. 

The third generation method de- 

[ lends on genetic engineering; first 
nserting the interferon gene into 
bacteria, and then persuading the 
bacteria to make interferon. This 
process has now been successfully 
carried out In a number of centres. 

All human cells contain the inter- 
feron genes, but these genps are nor- 
mally inactive, riot making dny, inter- ■ 
feron. When human cells are treated 
with viruses or double-strand ribo- 
nucleic add, then the genes are acti- 
vated; they make interferon messen- 
ger RNA which in turn is translated 
to make Inteferon. 

However there, are several diffe- 
rent formS of human interferon: the 
niaterial made when white bl6od 
cells are treated with viruses Is main- 
ly interferon 'o'. Tphe material made 
when human , skin cells are treated 
with doubfo-sfranded ribonucleic add 
is- inteferoii p , and the material 
madq when cells of the human im- 
mune system are treated with 
mitogens (substances (hat make eel s 
•divide) or an appropriate antigen is 
ihterfefon 5. Most of the clinical 
trials have been carried out with hu- 
man interferon - a, ‘ a few with 
interferon p, and trials with intefer- 
ori 6 ate just starting. We (font 
understand why these different genes 
ekist - it looks as if the interferon o 
■and '0 genes are derived from a 
' common ancestor -but lhe; interferon 
8 gene is quite different. 


The plasmids, each derived from a ! ploy ? ^ t 5 an 16 9 Btaff j n devolo P- 
different messenger RNA, are then ra ® nt r ? lat ^*'™ rk Md *»rre*ty 
inserted into bacteria, to give a large ! ra,ses about P® r y® a f - an ° 

number of individual bacteria car- approaching one quarter of its oper- 
rying different pieces of DNA. Each ^ In § budget - from private Murces, 
in turn is grown up to yield a large divided approximately as follows: 
number ofldenticaf bacteria, derivld J 201 " corporations; $20m from 
from a single bacterium, each con- f° un dations, $llm from wills and be- 
taining one of the DNA copies from bvmg inchviduals; 

the original messenger RNA mix- “ d 520m from major gifts. While 
ture. This process hai separated into S,anford ^ regarded something of 


ot each DNA copy of the messenger 
RNA. 

All that is now required is to test 


the “Alma Mater Fund" in 1948, 
when nearly 3,000 donors from 
almost 17,000 graduates save some 
$77,000. While the annual response 
rate has varied from an initial 17 per 
cent to a high of 45 per cent in the 
mid-1960s, in recent years it has held 
steady at around 25 per cent and 
currently yields a rising total of ab- 
out $1,896,000 (in 1981/32), with 
gifts averaging just over SlOO per 
contributing graduate (nearly $20m 
in total since the programme began). 

The mailing operation carried out 
by many universities for their annual 
giving approach is often a highly 
sophisticated one in terms of the 
mechanics, the thought which fa 
given to (he form of solicitation 
cards, and the arrangements made 
for acknowledging girts at varying 
levels. Increasingly, fund-raising 
offices ore using “phonathons 1 ' , 
strategically placed within the mail- 
ing timetable. 

While|raucheffort isjdevoted; among 
development staff to increasing' the 
proportion of graduates who contri- 
bute to university funds through 
“annual giving", one of the most 


major private universities, where the important processes fa seen as idea- 
general pattern of fund-raising seems tifying within that group the key few 


each sample of bacteria for the pre- increasingly 10 wntre on a connnuai 
sence of an Interferon gene, by a annual fund-raising programme, with 
rather complex process that depends Poodle four or five-year special 
upon (he anility of a particular gene e ^ orts a,ao bein 8 mounted, 
to bind to the messenger RNA mole- And If fund-raising programmes at 
cule that is derived from it. In this this level can hardly be regarded as 
way, the genes for human interferon typical of the average publlcly- 
o , 0 ana 6 have been cloned into funded North American university, 
bacteria and the precise sequence of similar efforts are being made ny 
nucleotides in the gene determined, them to supplement state funding 
Once the sequence of each gene is from a variety of private sources, 
known, then the amino acid sequ- The University of North Carolina at 
ence can be derived from it by use of Chapel Hill, the oldest state universi- 
the genetic code, and thus the struc- ty in the United States, currently 
ture of each protein determined. having some 22,000 students, realizes 
The next step is to persuade the about $I9ra per annum in gifts, 
bacteria to use the human Interferon grants and ' bequests (nearly $8m 


The next step is to persuade the about $19m per annum in gifts, 
bacteria to use the human Interferon grants and ' bequests (nearly • $8m 
gene they contain - by making inter- from alumni; $2V*m from corpora- 
feron in the bacteria. The technical tions; nearly Wy-un from founda- 
details are outside the scope of this tions; some $ win from bequests; 
article, but the problems of produc- and, approaching $3'/un from other 
tion in bacteria and purification of donors and * has a central develop- 
human interferon a and p have been ment office of 22 staff, 
solved by several drug companies - Whatever the scale of the activity, 
by Schorl ng-Plough/BIogen In the message: is that you have to in- 
Europe by Roche/Genentech in the vest money to generate money and 
US and by several Japanese com- 'that an effective fund-raising prog- 
panies. .tamme takes time to build up. One 

Interferon a made by gene cion- development officer suggested that 
ing is now being used in clmlcal trials ;for every $100 you hoped to raise, 
in the UnitecT States, Britain-; and you w^re likely to have to spend S20 
Japan but it will be some time before In the early stages, around »1Q when 


Japan but it will be some tune before in the early stages, around $10 when 
we know how effective it is. It is you had built up an established op- 
likely there is an upper limit to the Oration and that It might be feasible 
amount of interferon that can be to get this down to $7 or $8 If you 
used because it causes some basically were operating very efficiently. In 
harmless and reversible physiological .line with this approach, the employ- 
effects (eg headache and fever) and ment of highly professional staff with 
also some local Inflammation after special fund-raising skills is regarded 


to get 1 
were o; 


to $7 or $8 if you 
very efficiently. In 


harmless and reversible physiological line with this approach, the employ- 
effects (eg headache and fever) and ment of highly professional staff with 
also some local inflammation after special fund-raising skills fa regarded 


injection. What we need to deter- as an essential. ’ ?o ceSiln ^ni V ?X 

mine is what cancers are most sensi- Fund-raising among alumni, or ■ JJJg™ ^ S 

live to interferon and how best to 'graduates, isseen to depend ingdod ' 

administer the interferon. * : measure on the institution's i past sue- If ?^. 8n :? to t 

Cloned interferon a has also been «as in encouraging the identifica- Xh And whUe $lm^ vedr 

used recently in a new series of trials -tion, communications services and ™- «hUe $Im a yefo- 

against the common cold virus at the records systems to which I referred ™ hK e S E e nf toe 
MRC common cold research unil at .last week, although there Is a di- jnwme of a ^io/ uiSverait 

Salfabury. Here'tbc : side effects are ta *dF£Zt to -SB &£JSPa VaS 

much less of a problem since the tween universities ui ine extent to . . . brovide that 

interferon Is sprayed up thenose whichalumiii assqciations should be *0. provide .mat 

rather than Injected, into the body, ferectly involved m aoUdtttp, con=- oTven the lack of a stronu 
The trials so far have shown Itto & fributions. S^ealumua .directors tio ^ of continuinemdS* 
effective; 42 people have -received prefer to establish a framework in ™ I StS Sf* * 

Piihfr rionp.fl Interferon = or puri- which it fa clenr that communications among .most univeraltiM tW* s 


hundred who have a high giving 
potential, in whor~ case, special or 
individual means oi approach may be 
employed. A number of means are 
used to encourage donations for 
among such groups- and then to 
attempt to continue that pattern of 
giving. 

Clearly the tax struture in North 
America is not irrelevant to either 
the scope or scale of graduate and 
other philanthropy towards university 
institutions, when one-off contribu- 
tions to university funds can be set 
against tax liability, An additional 
stimulus (s provided in North Amer- 
ica by the matching gifts programme 
under which graduates may also en- 
courage their own firms to match, 
dollar for dollar, (al- » qualifying for 
tax relief) any contribution they may 
make to their alma mater. Annual 
giving from among graduates may 
also Be stimulated in some universi- 
ties which have a highly developed 
class reunion system, where particu- 
lar classes may vie with one another 
to establish record giving totals on 
' the occasion of their major 25th or 
50tb reunions. At Harvard the last 
25-year reunion raised -more than 
$2m. •• 

In most institutions the principal 
aim of annual giving seems to be the 
raising of unearmarked funds which 
enable the university to apply them 
to current operating expenditure. 
Provision is Often also made, howev- 
er, In recognition that some gradu- 
ates will have a particular .allegiance 
to certain university activities or 
academic disciplines, for part of all 
of their gift (o be designated to a 
specific or general area if . they so 
wish. And while $lm a yedr raised 
from alumni giving may not be a 
very high percentage of ttys tpfa) 
income, of a major uhiveraity like 
British Columbia it Vancouver, .it 
does help - to provide that vita].. 


effective; 42 people have -received prefer to estaousn a framework tn 
either cloned interferon :* or puri- which it fa clear that communications 
fied interferon made in human to graduates are not invariably 
cells, and have then . been infected accompanied by requests for finan- 

_.IJ A'hiMi f OH rinl Dimnnrl 1 nfhnrv AnArnto nn 


Given the lack of a strpng tradi- 
tion of continuing graduate' contact 
among most universities this side of 
the Atlantic, there is undoubtedly 
scope for improvement, both in pat- 
terns of communication and in build- 


none have. ■ ■ tnat a naa atvorce oetween tnena 

The trials will contiiiue against In- and fund-raising functions fa not 
fluehza virus and respiratory synctial realistic. Even In those universities, 
virus two major causes of upper however, where alumni associations 
respiratory infections, to determine are principally Information Bud social 
whether interferon is effective organizations, attention is drawn: to 
against them or riot. It is unlikely the need for close collaboration be- 
that interferon will be able to cure a twefai thdlr officers and professional 


given oerore an imecuun - sny u> mi 
epidemic. It li ■ too- . soon to- spy de- . The 
finitely, but pdssibty interferon will form of 

* i r i —..a ma : nnliiripol norint fflA "HI 


remedied either overnight or without 
pump-priming funds in the early, 
years.; Even acknowledging the dif- 
ferences in social and political alti- 
tudes. between .overselves arid the 
North . Americans and recognizing it 
would be mistaken, to . assume ;that 
patterns of activities established pVet 
there con simply be transposed .(6, a 
British environment, ray own experi- 


ion or commumcanonsr . 1 »* . • 
s . most ’ common continudUs ence. within .(he British uiuveiflity 
of fund raising among alumni is ' Md most recently, and briefly. 


deferent genes . using Stoned inu>rfcrpn duvuloped rim "SSZS&SSL' " , L 8 ,* iS&S’JSlcSf ^is 52 ^ wllerl 


as an antitumour agent. 


cited from among 
• '■ • • first" instance throu 

of biological 'McGill University, 


aduates, in the 
triass mailings * 
i Montreal , be- 


Tlie author is professor ofbiologtcal] McGill University, in Montreal be- The author is information o 
science at the University of Warwick. I gari its annual approach to alum hi the University of Edinburgh: 


graduate relations is one area where 
we all ought to make greater efforts. 

The author is information officer a{ 


.. i - •] .1. 
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OOKS 


The survival of the past 


by W. H. Walsh 

On History and Other Essays 
by Michael Oakeshott 
Blackwell, £12.00 
ISBN 0 631 13114 0 


More than twenty yean after his Idealist past. But it is clear that in 
Brat book Oakeshott produced a bril- .other respects he dissociates himself 
liant essay entitled "The Activity of entirely from the main common- 
being an Historian" in which he re- places of Idealist philosophy of his- 
statcd his main contentions about his- tory, certainly from the emphasis on 

. •.( . ! .iL: nnJ tknnnlit and rurliam nuAn 


practical 


The greater part of Professor pasts was reiterated, its consequences standing. 
Oakeshott’s new book is taken up being pointed up vividly in a long list ____ 
with discussion of the nature of his- of typical sentences and expressions 
tory; this is the third time the author which, Oakeshott said, could not be Can v 


tory; this is the third time the author which, Oakeshott said, could not be Can we believe this account? It 
has addressed himself to this topic at permitted in history proper. Many depends in the first place on what 
length. historians must have rubbed their Oakeshott means by "historical 

His first attempt was made as long eyes on seeing the list, since it con- event". It emerges at one stage that 
as fifty years ago in Experience ana tained not only phrases like "the no sharp line is being drawn between 


ils Modes. Oakeshott there sought to evolution of Parliament" and “the events and situations; attention to 
investigate what he called "the development of industrial society in “survivals" of the kind described en- 
general character of experience”, ie Great Britain”, but also “The Pope's ables us first to Infer something ab- 
to specify the properties that would intervention changed the course of out conditions which obtained in the 
be possessed by an experience which events” and 'The effect of the Boer past and then to establish the occurr- 
was intelligible through and through, War was to mnke clear the necessity ence of certain changes in those con- 
and then to consider in the light of for radical reform In the British ditions. What a situation is - whether 
the results certain common ways of Army". Oakeshott argued that to it involves or could involve- persons 
taking experience, with a view both attempt when writing history to treat in an active capacity - is here left 
to making their differences clear and what happened as a series of pro- obscure. But the cr.ucial question to 
to determining their ultimute tenabil- jects, long or short-term, successful ask is whether "event" in 
ity. History, science nnd "practice” or the reverse, was to lapse into the Oakeshott's vocabulary could also 
were the candidates examined, and practical attitude, which was wholly cover action. The answer seems to 
though each turned out to be a dis- foreign to history. But he did not be that it could not. History, we 
tinctrve and irreducible way of think- explain at this stage how If that were learn, is concerned with “the unin- 
ing about the world, none was found so history could be possible at all. tended eventual by-products" of 
to be more than a "mode” or Aristotle said that history was what “transactional engagements” which 
“arrest" of experience; all fe|l short Afcibiades did and suffered; what are not themselves ^‘assignable per- 
of philosophical truth. At the time Alcibiades did was to enter on n formances”; action and agents come 
tire book was seen, not unreason- series of projects, mention of which into it, but only peripherally, as pre- 
ably, as a metaphysical essay in the seems unavoidable if we are to give cipitants of what came about. To try 
Hegelian mode, comparable to Col- an account of his times.. So though to understand history in terms of the 
lingwood's early work Speculum we can foreco indulging in moral purposes, motives and intentions of 
Mentis. In fact its interest has proved approval or disapproval of such , an particular individuals is accordingly a 
to be quite different: it is not the individual, and may agree that it Is mistake, 

metaphysics (on which Oakeshott has not our business- as historians to The claim is clear and challenging, 


lingwood's early work Speculum 
Mentis. In fact its interest has proved 
to be quite different: it is not the 
metaphysics (on which Oakeshott has 
had no more to say) that continues 
to attract attention, out the detailed 
treatment of the particular “modes". 

The chapter on history has de- 
servedly been studied most. At the 
centre of U lay Oakeshott's insistence 
on the sharp difference between the 


not our business- as historians to -The claim is clear and challenging, 
draw any lesson from study of his but for all that difficult to accept, 
career, we cannot avoid all practical. When the historian comes to write 
ways of thought when we turn our history In this difficult mode, will he 
attention to turn. We sliall need In mention the “transactional engage- 
such a history to speak of actions menta” of which the events he wants 
and their results, of men in their to get at are the precipitate? Will he 
capacity as agents, making plans, not have to mention them if he is to 
meeting opposition and trying to give anything like a full account? 
counter it, succeeding, fading. And. And will not a- reference to them 





on tne sharp ditrerence between the capacity as agents, making plans, not have to mention them if he is to 
past os conceived for purposes of meeting opposition and trying to give anything like a full account? 
practical life and the past as con- counter it, succeeding, failing. And. And will not a reference to them 
cely^d in history proper. [The practice that seems to make the Pope’B in- ; inVolve undertaWng some estimate of 
; nl'. ptat connects dosely with our terventkm; admissible after an.-::.; • • their effect, le of the contribution the 
hopes and fears, ourjarojects and It Is at this point that Oakebhott. different parties made to the out- 


hopes and fetus, our projects and 
our need to get bn in the world; It is 
a past that can be said to be alive 
since U bears so Evidently on the 
present. But the attltud^ of the . true 
historian towards ttao past whose de- 



It Is at this paint that Oakebhott. different parties made to the out- 
takes up the discussion in his new come, an estimate ■ required not, for 
book. His point of departure is once extraneous - practical Durnbses; but 


more the 
of past, \ 


His point of departure is once extraneous - practical purposes; .but n ... ^ 

he opposition of the two sorts for the. sake of historical truth? Or Is Oakeshott 

, which he -seeks to illuminate it that wo know in advance that no 


i Oakeshott In the final 
study falls below his cus- 


wit. 

- 4 


, kirtd deserves . neither our censure what is to be doiie 

: ■ ?, or P r ®^ e * nor- can its investing- fallows that the past .’fay practice Is personal 
tion afford us any lessons. Inquiry pot treated as a past at.all: ire-heroes But . is it 
.into it can onlybe'dlsihtqrested: if or villains are as , if -alive now. .nif. :nt if '-.Ham* 

• we find but about 1 it, it mu$t be fbr they vf etc purely myt 
■ its. own sake. . ; . / ; (rue past :we: need to 

. . proper, Which begins 

- • ' . . . , - - laf present and is cc 

History as; delineated m this dis- only for what it re 
mission turned out to have an' austere happenings and hate 
i , purity which Oakeshott admitted was The historian's pn 


lucidity (the remarks about 
ty in history near the end are 
ler obscure), it is clear that 


what is to be done or avoided. It of events as resulting from vast im- their connexions, His remarks on this here too he is full of interesting and 
follows that the past for practice Is personal forces is quite unhistorical. head follow naturally on the discus- unusual Ideas. It Is safe to predict 
J^^tedasa past at.RU: its-horoes ..Biit-.is.it not .equafiv.unhlstorical to sionsiof historical causation to he that these essays, along with his 


happenings and 
Tne .historian' 


n make no .servative in their general c ,(f w “ 
nr scientific Maitland remains Oakeshott s new 
m e cause is Ideal historian, and there is only a 
aratedfrom single reference to 80 h 


ate any Aris- cliometrics"'-. they are nevertheless 
*.- In- general, radical in detail. They ^M|jW a 
historical dlB- what fa far and away the most atimu- 



conceptipn of history 
has remained central 
thquahtj! Inter dlscussic 
much amended 'as ton 
" Anotbei set df d(f| 
coricemed Oakeshott 


ft - H ohwiiiu. ye nuusu " j H j u 

'bow. ^contafos nat only this 1 extended swajj 
nshlp.; , of: ‘‘the . logic of historical inquiry ^ 
dch is ■YOakeshott's own term), but. also a 



tion Oakeshott tried to- make g' 
by arguing that history explains 
filling in do tails. These themes 
have remained prominent 
Oakeshott's Inter treatments of 
subject. 


*' Oakeshail • hfc- tetaibe^ ,h£ V 


; J... 
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Janice McLaughlin, the American- 1857 "Comte delegated one of his from "below" as a result of the very was divided between Socidists and 
bom missionary who was deported in disciples ... to negotiate ... an rapid industrialization and demo- Communists) was what undermined ' 
1977 for sympathizing with the insur- alliance between Positivism and the guphic growth between 1870 and 1914. Weimar. Something like one third of 
gents, is captured in the following Rule of the Jesuits against Deism, The stronger the Social Democrats the members of the Nazi Party were 
thumbnail sketch: "a swinging re- Protestantism and other forms of (SPD) became, the more the old working class, yet the industrial work- 
volutionary nun with all the awful modem anarchy” - to cite Mnurras's Prussian alliance between Junkers, ing class, even at the crisis elections of 
verve of a college cheerleader - 
Black Africa was her team." 

Rhodesian Front politicians get the 


alliance between Positivism and the 
Rule of the Jesuits against Deism, 
Protestantism and other forms of 


, — , . — ■ hiiv wiiiiyi suiiiia in iui iv; uwwaauw, mw niviv mv uim * j ^ , , , m — , 

p-m • R ■■ volutionary nun with all the awful modern anarchy” - to die Mnurras's Prussian alliance between Junkers, ing class, even at tne crisis elections of 

#.lin It^Sl QlWP verve a cheerleader - own account. Maurras saw himself as industrialists and (increasingly) the 1932 ana 1933, was never seduced en 

▼? V* Black Africa was her team," figuratively renewing the offer when he middle classes felt itself threatened, masse by the NSDAP. 

Rhodesian Front politicians get the sought to enlist the Church in his As this alliance was quite unwilling This conclusion is significant for 
flfQIYIQ expected treatment, but so too do campaign to establish a social disci- to concede any real political power postwar Germany. For if the working 

Ul d-llld most of the African political leaders, pline, enshrined in the nation, and to the SPD. and the SPD had be- classes rejected Nazism in the severe 

. — Muzorewa. ‘‘the Bish", is dismissed opposed to what he saw as the destruc- come the largest party in the Reich- economic crisis of 1933, it seems 

tinder the Skin:' the death of white as a “clown”, Sithole ns a flagrant five individualism of Protestantism, stag by 1912, the choice seemed to unlikely . that they would fall for 

nhnrirala ' opportunist, and there is an instruc- Judaism and Romanticism. It was the be between civil war at home or a panaceas in any recession of today 

. rnilffl live comparison between the perso- hierarchical authority of the Church quick "scape Boat” war abroad which when governments have at least be- 

ii » , L qc nalities of that "incongruous pair", that had preserved the precious princi- would consolidate the power of the come much more sophisticated in 

Allen Lane, £14. y 3 Nkomo and Mugabe. It is this final pies of tne Graeco-Roman world and traditional elites, at least for the alleviating the hardships of unem- 

ISBN 0 7139 133/0 subject, so crucial for subsequent had ensured “that the disciplined peo- foreseeable future. Thus, “by 1913 ployment. 

Aifarrh <1 "i QRf) mnrirnH i'hp events, that one wishes the author pie of the south of Europe nave hardly the question of civil war and foreign The very considerable economic 

luesaay, wiarcn H, ivov HiurKcu U1C . . avn \r> ra A *u aM „. v u.,i An , n rL,ih r!. r n,«n;. c 


most of the African political leaders. 
Muzorewa, "the Bish", is dismissed 
as a “clown", Sithole as a flagrant 
opportunist, and there is an instruc- 
tive comparison between the perso- 
nalities of that "incongruous pair", 
Nkomo and Mugabe. It is this final 
subject, so crucial for subsequent 


pline, enshrined in the nation, and to the SPD, and the SPD had be- 
opposed to what he saw as the destruc- come the largest party in the Reich- 
tive individualism of Protestantism, stag by 1912, the choice seemed to 
Judaism and Romanticism. It was the be between civil war at home or a 
hierarchical authority of the Church quick “scapegoat” war abroad which 
that had preserved the precious princi- would consolidate the power of the 


of the Graeco-Roman world and traditional elites, at least for the 
ensured “that the disciplined peo- foreseeable future. Thus, “by 1913 


Tuesday, sviarcn 4, iyeu mancea me 
end of the world for most white 
Rhodesians. The unthinkable had 
happened: Robert Mugabe, the Marx- 
ist terrorist, had swept to victory 


explored 


greater 


although be would probably argue ings [ie scripture] other than when . . . 
that this has more to do with the transmuted by the Church”. 


future of Zimbabwe than the death Blondel 


own these turbulent Oriental writ- war had indeed become two sides of 
£ [ie scripture] other than when ... the same coin in the minds of the 
rasmuted by the Church”. Kaiser and his advisers, and it is 


Weimar. Something like one third of 
tiie members of the Nazi Party were 
working class, yet the industrial work- ~ 
ing class, even at the crisis elections of 
1932 ana 1933, was never seduced en 
masse by the NSDAP. 

This conclusion is significant for 
postwar' Germany. For if the working 
classes rejected Nazism in the severe 
economic crisis of 1933, it seems 
unlikely . that they would fall for 
panaceas in any recession of today 
when governments have at least be- 
come much more sophisticated in 
all.eviating the hardships of unem- 
ployment. 

The very considerable economic 
success of noth Germanies (particu- 
larly West) is of course well known, 


Laberthonniferc virtually impossible to decide which 


on ^hcnhitP maintitv nf seals °f white Rhodesia. This is not a warned Catholics against the dangers obsessed them more" (page 36). 
wlnnSe \nnnnVt was virtually con- scholarly history of the independence of accepting Maurras as an ally Well, of course, the Great War 
iuKtnKi.ii.tnnH struggle, but an excellent journalistic against an anticlerical governmenl, destroyed, instead of consolidating, 

1°, anrt'githnic mn- accoun t of the war that- captures the and demonstrated the gulf that sepa- the Kaiser’s system. Berghahniays to 

had been trouncea - «f ee ]n 0 f ^ drama and penetrates rated Maurras’s thought from that of rest once again, but quite rightly, the 

fi0 A* *K. P »nl! C nf n i linn hinnrW and the rolnds of many of the actors the Church. Dr Sutton's main pur- old myth that the home front be- 

u!?} r involved in it. It shares something of pose is to lay bare the intellectual trayed the army. On the contrary it 

tmter sirugg^, ine y ^ q Ua ]i t y 0 f Tocqueville’s writings foundations of this debate and show was the military-dominated govem- 

hT^hSrB on the political upheavals in the influence of contemporary events ment which put such Impossible 

lost a single on uic,oui i iiey u nineteenlh-centurv France. However, on the wav churchmen responded to strains on Germany that both fronts 


bitter struggle, the white military 
forces couJa boast that they had not 
lost a single battle, but they had 
certainly lost the hearts and minds of 
the majority of Africans to “the boys 
in the bush”. Most whites, and 
perhaps more crucially the South 
African and British governments, 
were caught off-guard, for they never 
exnected Zanu-Patrlotic Front to 


political upheavals 


laxly West) is of course well known, 
ana has undoubtedly contributed to 
regime stability. But also of great 
importance, as Berghahn empha- 
sizes, was the Ostpolltik of a decade 
ago. For the various Eastern Treaties 
of that period indicated that 
"scApegoat” foreign policy (so im- 

□ lant before the two World Wars) 
finally been abandoned. And the 
willingness of the Germans to accept 
that a severe price had to be paid for 
Hitler, and that foreign policy 
"dreams” had to be abandoned, was 


the day-to-day account of revolution First World War. The ecclesiastical 
in the streets of Paris, rather than politics that led to the eventual papal 


victims of their own war propaganda, 
but. more fundamentally, they were 


the day-to-day account ot revolution hirst world war. the ecclesiastical in such a way mat tne soldiers were 
in the streets of Paris, rather than politics that led to the eventual papal able to pass the buck on to the liber- 
the Anclen R4glme et la Revolution, condemnation of Action Frangaise lie al-democratic politicians of the 
the meticulously-researched analysis outside his brief, although ne does Weimar Republic, who then had to 
of the origins of revolutionary indicate their main outline in the con- accept responsibility for what, with 
change', that this book more nearly eluding sections of the book. It is the hindsight of history, was clearly a 
resembles. hard to do justice here to the percep- very unwise peace treaty. The Right 

It would be tempting to suggest tion and thoroughness with which ne never accepted the Versailles Diktat. 

r i i .i _ ru. . _l T_.l J i 1 .1 : I -t I 1. 


Tb 

some extent Rhodesian whites were c ,:“ 


revolutionary 


It would be tempting to suggest 
that Under the Skin should be com- 


al of and os a result Weimar was “under- 

mu, more mno^euiauy , incy wcic rea£ ji n g for ail whites living which involve an extended considera- mined" from the beginning. Thus, as 

the products of a col^ial ernture ^ uth of the Limpopo. But if this tion of Church thinkers of earlier Berahahn emphasizes, foreign policy 

mat regarded it as seu-eyioem inai accoim . 0 j t j, e years of centuries. A matter for serious regret in tne interwar years, as in the pre- 

Rhodesia is at all accurate It is un- is the omission of a bibliography -■ war years, was inextricably bouna up 

me civilized political behaviour or t |j at man y w hites in South which imposes on the reader the with domestic policy. Hitler was. of 

the white man. . 1 ». _r i ■ 


the white man. 


analyses these issues, several of and as a result Weimar was "under- 
which involve an extended considera- mined" from the beginning. Thus, as 
tion of Church thinkers of earlier Berahahn emphasizes, foreign policy 
centuries. A matter for serious regret in the interwar years, as in the pre- 
is the omission of a bibliography -■ war years, was inextricably bound up 
which imposes on the reader the with domestic policy. Hitler was, of 
time-consuming task of working course, able to exploit the economic 
backwards through pages of copious crisis of 1929-32, but the underlying 
notes everv time he wishes to locate reason for the Nazi MachtervreifunB 


evidence of relatively stable and Inte- 
grated societies on noth sides of the 
Iron Curtain. The "German prob- 
lem” mny not have been finally re- 
solved, but it no longer see nis to be 
potentially explosive. Profound 
changes ui social and political atti- 
tudes, and an acceptance of past and 
present realities, are at the heart of 
this more promising situation. 

Berghahn discusses Germany's 
political and social changes of tne 
twentieth century with great skill and ' 
literacy in a book widen can be rec- 
ommended without reservation. 


last few years of the guerrilla war. 

The book consists of five sections stand not at all ■ 

each representing a single year dur- v , c . Miri 

ing the period 1976 to 1980. Inter- JOlin Mone 

views with farmers, housewives, ' , _ ■ , . . . ~ " “ 

politicians, missionaries and soldiers I s reader in st^ai science 

are Interspersed with a narrative of a J} d „ administration at Goldsmiths 
the war itself. Wo are cbnstahtiy ; College, University of London., 


a aUUlvc h lull lllic UI uaic ui puu- was, lie iuiimuuss, suwuuunin.ni q n T-uInn 

lication. This is all the more surpris- rather than economic. Widespread w*. Irving 

ing in a book that treats a fairly resentment against the Republic 

circumscribed subject in such detail from among almost all classes except vf- J rvi, }8 15 /ec 


reminded of the ever-mounting toll of 

death and destruction as the war of 

.attrition grinds on. Although Caute’s «_ K 

sympathies lie unequivocally with the |%/| rill V*f*Cl C 

'guerrillas, he is far too perceptive an XY XCtUA. A. C1C!I 

observer to see the issues simply in 

terms of black and white. Atrocities _ ^ J f 

are committed by both sides: the ■■ \ ■ fl§J ■ , J|_|, v 

carnage in the Zanla camps at Nyad- ... ■■ „ ' 

zbnla and Chimoio; the Efim mas- _ anA 

were of missionaries and their chil- Nationalism, Positivism . 

dren; the destruction of the Hunyanl Catholicism: the politics of CharlM 
•• and the Utnnlati by surface-;to-air mis- Maurras and French Catholics, 1890- 
siles, being some of the more grisly ,1914 
episodes in a savage civil war. by Michael Sutton 


circumscribed subject in such detail from among almost all classes except 
and is not afraid to repeat its main the working class (which unfortunately 

points at some length. - ■■■ — ■ *■■■ ' ■ — 

In these days of cautious pub- — 

. Jishing, it is refreshing to read aH - : * ■ . 

book which presents a debate of this ■ [VT atit X. 

kind in all its fullness and without ■ lx C W JL 

seeking to force a contemporary “re- ■ 

levance". It Is the type of publication ■ W .1 .• 1 p 

that one used to associate with the ■ • V,J> 

older firms of the slxiime arrondlsse- ■ f*__ A 11, 

menr, and for all the English ele- ■ T 1*01X1. xVl.XC 

gance of its style and presentation, HI 

its character nostalgically evokes the H . 

rasp of the paper-knife ' and the dis- H " tH • 

tant toiling of St Supllce. H U/CQUOIIUCS Ot . 


from among almost all classes except M. Irving is reuder in politics 

the working class (which unfortunately ot the Uni versify of Edinburgh. 
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ECONOMICS 
from Allen & Unwin 


by Michael Sutton 


. jt is In the sly portraits of ordinary Cambridge University 
individuals, and the authentic report- j SB n q 521 22868 9 
Ing of their rationalizations, that the — - — 


Press, £25.00, 


Mauric e Larkin 

Maurice Larkin is Richard Pares Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of 
Edinburgh. 


author’s skill os a newspaper corres-' This intelligent and agreeably-written 

pbndent and as a novelist are most book Is not what its subtitle might g • 

evident. A wealthy tobacco farmer, lead most renders to expect. II is I |Z"| l'l Qf 

convinces himself that he cannot about ideas rather than politics, and 

• afford to pay his African workers is primarily concerned with the con- _ 

wages above the poverty line. The troversy between Charles Maurras 

rtasons are set out without com- and two Catholic philosophers, 

ment, ou(. at the end of this litany of Maurice Blondel and Lucien Laber- Q , • 

excuses, i.Caute casually mentions thonnifcre. ^ -mnoniv 

that the farmer’s accountant has just ■ Politics are present as an impor- 
. .Wvised him to buy a private aero- tant Influence on the course pf the and poHtlcs In the twentieth cenluiy . 
. plane. We are left to draw our own debate, in that Maurras successfully by V- *'• Berghahn 
inclusions. There are the familiar exploited the Dreyfus crisis and its Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
. portraits of the white housewives, for? anticlerical aftermath as a means pf ^£6.95, 

• ever ghimbling about their lazy and obtaining allies and adherents an }° n iS | isBN 0 521 23185 X and 29859 8. 

• itupidi servants, bttt never quite man-, the Catholic clergy and rommitted ■ . -“r r — 

Wg to dispense with their services, laity. But the main protagonists are ■ • ■ n ft- r uii]ar’s accessloo to 

Af'Caute ofiSrves, these y/omen are concepts rather than otoum, and t^e ^yean ^ after mier s acMRonto 
! ^Postible to parody - “For decades battle is fought amid the dark-ween power, it i inot surp^n^tn t pwr 
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However, It knot simply unthink- .edge to his incisive rejoinders. 
8,.white racism that falls victim to ! However repugnant one maj 


economics 


ttury is 
point: 


• ■tolfrservli 
V. W G» 


are, failings, thesB 


Iona and ; hypocrisy.', aphorisms , In which W are, so- 
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The poet’s 
voice 

George Herbert: the critical heritage 
edited by C. A. Palrldes 
Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £25.00 
ISBN 0 7100 9240 7 
Henry Vaughnn: the unfolding vision 
by Jonathan F. S. Post 
Princeton University Press, £16.80 
ISBN 0 691 06527 6 
Costly Monuments: representations of 
the self in George Herbert’s poetry 
by Barbara Leah Harman 
Harvard University Press. £12.25 
ISBN 0 674 17465 8 

The Critical Heritage Series adds 
George Herbert to its now substan- 
tial list, judiciously edited by C. A. 
Phi rides. Herbert is a particularly, 
even uniquely, interesting subject for 
this kind of exercise, partly because 
of (he many fluctuations in his poetic 
reputation and partly because of his 
special status, reflected in Izaak Wal- 
ton's hagiography (reprinted here in 
Aiin, ns pious divine. 

The collection, representing some 



the author does not realize until the 
conclusion that he is its subject; the 
voice in “The Reprisair claims it has 
no tale to tell and then disclaims the 
disclaimer; the “Jordan" poems 
make use of a language they also 
reject; or there arc typological 
poems which rewrite personal slories 
as biblical stories; “(he story of 
others rather than the story of the 
self". 

Drawing on recent theoretical 
work diagnosing our own loss of the 
subject and the instability of all rep- 
resentation and narration (Foucault, 
Said. Arendt and Benjamin weave 
through the text). Harman may 
make us aware of the odd congru- 
ence between the problems she lo- 
cates in Herbert’s poetry and con- 
temporary theory. But we are also 
conscious of a repetitious tenacity, 
even stridency, insisting that it really 
is there, and isn’t just being made up 
by the clever critic. The study, for all 
the pleasure of discovery it is eager 
to offer (and at limes delivers), also 


er contends, that this substitution of nersonnl one. Not to reveal that' 
aesthetics for rhetoric coincides with Ding Ling's early stories of the feb- 
the passage from classical to rile fancies of young females adrift in 
romantic. the cities reflected her own experi- 

Chapter six. “The Romantic Cri- ences as one such girl from the pro- 
sis". is the centre-piece of this work, vinces in the 1920s would be a form 
Todorov begins here by eliciting of self-denial that Fcucrwerker 
from the German Romantics, begin- evidently does not believe in. AH the 
ning provocatively with Kart Philipp works discussed are in fact related 
Moritz, a conceptual characterization to the author's personal history, and 
of the aesthetic object. He then goes more broadly to succeeding literary 
on to show how these familiar char- trends, briefly but cogently summed 
acterizations of the aesthetic object - up. So “human interest" and cultural 
for example, as a produced, auton- setting find their place, entirely prop- 
omous totality incapable of being erly, in her book. Secondly, she pro- 
completely discursively analysed - vides a centrepiece for each of the 
come to define the symbol in opposi- periods into which Ding Ling’s crea- 
tion to allegory. This leads Todorov tive career divides. Companion 
to suggest that, in the last analysis, pieces are dealt with concisely, from 
the entire romantic aesthetic can be the point of view of their elements 
treated as a semiotic theory. and emphases; to the centrepiece she 

Chapters seven to ten provide a gives the full treatment, with exten- 


Georgc Herbert 

bert is strong but problematic, and 
that it is not strictly the self which is 
projected but only that part of the 
self that can be made manifest in 
writing. Self-representation is offered 
but is thwarted or re-dcsigned in 
various ways, poems often represent- 
ing the self in the very process of 
dismantling (hose representations. 

For instance, the speaker in “The 


generates a disturbing uncertainty 
about what, or who. the book is for. 

Oddly, there is no -mention of A. 
D. Nuttall’s study, Overheard by 
God , very relevant, one would have 
thought, to what Harman is arguing, 
particularly on the paradoxical com- 

E etition evident in Herbert's poetry 
etween personal writing and divine 
appropriation, 

R. D. Bedford 

/?. D. Bedford is lecturer in English 
at the University of Exeter. 
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The collection, representing some u,sa, amiing mosc representations. 

75 authors, provides a comprehcn- ,? r „ ,ns !S nce ’ s P ea ^ cr . m “The 

sive, useful and fascinating survey of °^ ei ? a retrospective story 

the varied responses to Herbert. Pat- a /* d „ identity with it at 

rides’s introduction, a masterly sum- the _ end » Misene tells a story, but 

maiy and guide through the material 

offered, tells the story of Herbert’s TT71 

critical heritage with such lucidity VV || P 

and wealth of annotation (148 full T T liV1 ^ 

footnotes) as to be in danger of ■* . • 

rendering redundant the texts that AMn 

follow. Appendices contain several A J.i.V'l'VrJL IV 

seventeenth-century musical settings 

of Herbert's lyrics, nnd some exam- 

pies of Wesleyan and other adapts- d 111 ^ 

tions of Herbert’s “Vertue". 

Tlie vast majority of the extracts Frei, ch Literary Theory Today: a 
are in prose (there are some com- J J * 

mandatory verses), and it would ‘ Yrr. . . „ _ . 

seem that Patrides is SHfe enough in 5? ted Tzvelnn Todorov 
his claim that Walton’s Life is “the Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
one literary masterpiece within the flnd £5.95 
canon of mthett’s critical fortunes", ' ISBN 0 521,23036 5 and 29777 X ' 
Yet ope > pf : the'! most crucial and Theories of the Symbol 
Interesting BSpects of Herbert’s herit- by Tzvetah Todorov 

relationship between Her- translated by Catherine Porter 
pert -and Henry Vaughan, also Kn- 


its title indicates, does not attempt to 


modern counterpart to the passage 
traced in the first six chapters; 
however, in these chapters the move- 
ment is across disciplines rather than 
through history. Chapter seven offers 
a critique of Ldvy-Bruhl’s account of 
the '‘primitive mentality”. For 
Todorov what others designate as 
our primitive past is a projection of 
our implicit knowledge of the symbol 
as it exists in the present. In the 
original version of Theories chapter 
eight provided a detailed analysis of 
Freud s tropology together with an 
argument claiming that his -greatest 
contribution to the study of the sym- 
bol is in the area of interpretation. 
The translation, under the author’s 
direction, has eliminated the discus- 
sion of Freud’s tropology, and an 
appendix entitled “Freud on Enon- 
ciation”, leaving an elliptical eight 
pages of argument. Saussure’s 
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ture from the orthodox noetic nrn». t,on . of Roman Jakobs °n s poetic 


account of glossolalia forms the ob- 


ture from the orthodox poetic prog- Ji 
ramme is something demanded by jf, 


symbolic phenomena themselves 


In some of Todorov’s discussions, 
most notably in this accounts of 


sive quotation and detailed summary, 
with the result that her reader feels 
that he knows the story well, is 
almost persuaded that he has read it 
himself. 

It is a mark of the rapidity of 
change in modern China that these 
periods each lasted only a few years. 
The political vortex accelerated the 
process of transformation for those 
who where drawn into it. Thus to the 
utterly self-absorbed author of "The 
diary of Miss Sophie" (1928), writing 
is a means of fixing her individual 
identity, and a form of self-assertion. 
“One day” (1931), written after her 
husband had been shot as a Com- 
munist earlier the same year, fea- 
tures in contrast a writer who must 
abnegate all thoughts of self in order 
to present the working class to the 
working class. Thirteen years on, and 
not without some upsets in between, 
Ding Ling succeeded not only in 
making herself invisible as author but 
also in representing characters who 
had no private thoughts or lives; the 
example chosen to illustrate this 
phase is “The people’s artist Li Bu”, 


since thev are not restrictedlv Hferarv 111051 nota bly in this accounts of a piece of “reportage" on which Mao 

ta “haractS Todar t h e JrS L^v-Brahl and Jakobson, the stmc- Zedong congratulated her for follow- 

raised bv symbolism is studied in tura " st conception of language as an ing the precepts of his Yanan talks of 
Imthropologyl °PP«Uionally structured, auton- 1*. *fle last centrepiece is, as it 

andlinguisticsas well as by literary SEP? ? b j ect obliquely surfaces, had to be, the prize-winning novel, 
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theory. It is not surprising, then, that JS!? Jnll E°f d ” B i U ‘ 

Todorov thinks the thfrd defining .and histoncal para- 


bert -and -Henry Vaughan, also gen- Blackwell £15 00 
L«P»ry. masters, fSSSmWiS 


proves, imjlossible to indicate 

H 1 fnrmat • Gtnoa - 


•fi obh£ of £n£fo to ' ^ its conditions of productive and 

■ determined or deviant discourse.- Te SR i 1 *? 11, T 
Tracing the restriction of symbolism , 8 is, , as I understand it, the first 
to literature and then tracking down ° f . a d »P t Y ch ° n symbolism, 

its current dispersion in non-Uterary VJ* volume Symbolism and 

disciplines forms a central part of the i, is in the process of 

story Todorov is offering. bein S 1 ^slated. It will be interesting 


a format. Since^ Vatfghan s . poetiy Tzvctan Todorov is a leading French story Todorov is offering K bein 8 translated. It will be interesting 

canno.t be quoted at length, the best , literary theorist, working out of the As a first approximation one E° sc * h ? w a P°? lics of the symbol 

that .can be donp. is to indicate the . Centre National de la Recherche Sci- might hazard that the Droiect of f ? es ,n the domain. of interpretation, 

Wfi* c n *^ t f!? Ct fron| enIi ^ ue j n Paris .‘. ThB author of Theories is to delimit the boundaries, I? h * re lh * Production and receptive 

a doz 5 n ,™ ks . he ,s and thus the domain, of the symbolic ^aturesof linguistic activity come to 

? b ® al ,j t "5 wn 1° the English speaking .by means of a critical cataloguing of the forfl : 


dinqsm-nas vinaicateo best known to the English speaking .by means of a critical cataloguing of ■ Iore ' 

' yj^aitjust as it has in a sense, world through thb tn&akmt* hd ; the oppositions whiS havThffia^ ^ : “ — * 

and , the complex Poittaue de la Prose and Ifitrodue- ly ana theoretically defined ft ; J a Y Bemsteiu . • 
relationship between them forms a don d (a ifteratine fantastique, . - Theories's ^scopeis enormous and — - 

stISv Itv bia irttroductian to French Liter ■ j,thtis one can only 1 hint at its argu- Bernstein Is lecturer In philosophy 

SS°2S,to Todorov provides ■ Irient throngh a summary of- its con- at die University of Essex . 1 

oi Herbert to Vauuiait., but amply - a clear account of the -. assumptions .itrit* PVtiinurinn - 


ary Theory Today TodbriJv proVideS irient through a summary of- its con- 
ampiy ■ a clear acrount of the assumptions ; rents. Following an acraunt of the 
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is overwhelraodor.disp aced the Welsh of choice, and develops fipm three,: sign, chftptera wo to^iw orSidde aS 
poet's creative anerapes-. - • 
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„ uppoBiiipn. ™ i, poeitcs is extended discussion , of the history 

Impre^veiy deploying the old- opposed: to interpretation' or . cntic- . and theories of classical rhetoric : 
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democracy.' 


at the University of Essex. ■ 

Personal 

stories 

Ding Ling’s Fiction! Ideology and 
narrative in modern Chinese 
literature 

by Yi-tsi Met Fenerwerkcr 
Harvard University Press, £16.00 
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1942. The last centrepiece is, as it 
had to be, the prize-winning novel, 
The sun shines on the Sanggatt River , 
set in a northern village where 
heaven and earth conspire to effect 
land reform in 1946. So the author 
makes it seem, anyway, given the 
duty of orchestrating events in such a 
way that contemporary history bears 
out the known principles of history. 

For all that Feuerwerker’s book is 
a study of Ding Ling's fiction and no 
other person's, it will be apparent' 
from this outline that her career was 
taken over by forces that controlled 
all writers in the Communist camp, 
and eventually in all China. As her 
tributary joins the main current, the 
key questions asked of her work 
accordingly move to the plane of 
universals, and literary theorists lend . 
conspicuous support to the discus- 
sion. However, Feuerwerker takes 
from them only what she needs: her 
conclusions are the outcome of pro- 
found and prolonged reflection on 
(ier own part. 

Ding Ling's Fiction is a first-rate 
book about a second rank writer 
whose elevation to stardom in her 
profession is owed to her having 
stuck to her last in the service of the 

n that emerged as victors from 
□ttlefield where the promise Of 
men and women of more talent was , 
blighter). The very success of her side 
then put paid to her in turn. In ° ne 
way or another all her generation 
were losers., But that makes their 
stories all the more sympathetic. 


E. . Pollard 
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concern of the- book,' out u auo tms accou 
reassesses Vaughan’S entire literary: itself is i 
Career. The slirdy is critically acute. 1 such It di 
historically and : circumstantially de-, thematic , 
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Prose Works of John MU- 
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BOOKS 


s Grand 
1 notions 

• Prejudices: a philosophical dictionary 
j by Robert Nlsbet 
j Harvard University Press, £12.25 
'* I SBN 0 674 70065 1 

'! Most social scientists know well 
<] enough how to guard against naked 
. prejudice mantled in objective scien- 
•' ce, at least in the works of their 
] opponents. But they are less well 
j'; defended against objective science 
slipped across in the guise of pure 
rl prejudice. So sly a reversal of the 
L conventional rules of scholarly war- 
\ fere proves a very effective rhetorical 
device. Not only is the usual search 
for sneaky value judgments rendered 
otiose, but the mind finds itself 
opening the gates to simple and 
! salutary truth. 

! Robert Nisbet is truthful, whether 
-] he is dealing with the verisimilitudes 
i of social science or the verities of 
f moral sensibility. Some of his truth 
conies by way of ordinary sociology 
in Ihe generalizing mode. His dic- 
.{ (ionary has entries under social 
j change, social revolution, war, death 
I and militarism, which summarize and 
;. interpret vast ranges of empirical 
! data with masterly economy. But 
i beyond these summaries there lies a 
j entique of the huge rubbish tip that 
has filled up the mind of the Euro- 
pean intelligentsia, and which no 
amount of commonsensicality seems 
! able to erode. Most of the rubbish is 
' theology converted to the political 
. purposes of intellectuals. “Split reli- 
gion" in the form of alienation, 

1 reification and ideology offers a plen- 
teous store of delusion. What Nisbet 
tries to do is to free the mind from 
subjugation to non-existent “things" 
,. and from confinement within uie 
j boundaries of “Isms". .... . 

grandest notions inhabit our 

• minds so pervasively that we can 
| barely detect their presence, though 
jt we can name them. The idea of 
j progress is one such, and Nisbet 
1} ? ven *®ro to retain some faith in it, 

ui spite of all the potent misuses it 
]l E? 5 offered at Ihe hands of classical 

. ;| . “brerals, Welfare liberals and social- 
's & l other . example is individual- 
! Hi -j 0 w ^ {ch is less sanguine. 

I ““^ualism, in bis book, involves a 
! of all fruitful bonds and 

j ff™ en t 5 « and leads, therefore, 

1 K. 10 ‘^ narcissistic brethren of 
I h ! X ? pint and 10 tllB leviathan of 
, absolute state. Stalism, central- 
l! ^“^^aucracy (and “judicial nctiv- 
[5 a| t figure largely in Nisbet’s 
if .‘fmonoiogy. Yet another 
1; .presence is the 

|j JjaSi 0 * bein B^ : the ascending 

5 5SiSi adder of nalure - The crucia l 

' - Sf °^ urs when the 'adder 

% and . eurth" is dislo- 

C. dunuowiJ^^ reto an ascension 
V and hte e L ^- 0ll jparatlve sociology 
have both been held In 

! makes ,e aps 

i , the great Origin- 

6 ^rca in tki S C ^ rta n y R contentious 
I and JJPdrary IntetlecMial 
f tup& fwS?* 18 nDt ufrdid to 

* - . ^ is ’ theistlc 
■ l m S it a wutious rehabllita- 

- txcrcises dlS.»V Bri “ of debunking 
} « at science, but ■ 

, they have > 0 e , ^ inquisitions • 

: : :'5 .SSLfitetlvr one . made 
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and technology by environmentalists 
or by humanists. In Nisbet's view, 
the litany doily recited against tech- 
nology has very little substance. 
Likewise, he has scant sympathy for 
the caterwau tings of humanists. This 
comes out very clearly in the entries 
on “Humanities" and on what he 
calls “Renaissnncism". 

The . humanist lobby sedulously 
.fostered the myth of the Renaiss- 
ance, and Nisbet points up the ex- 
traordinary influence of a misreading 
of Burckhardt’s The Civilization of 
the Renaissance In Italy. He then 
goes on to excoriate today’s descen- 
dants of the Italian humanists and 
the philosophers. They are, he says, 
(on page - 264) “characteristically 
arrogant, opinionated, rootless, 
cynical, willing to sell themselves for 
wealth and affluence, ever eager to 
assault the public order and disturb 
the moral peace, only too happy to 
sacrifice profundity, wisdom and 


learning upon the altar of brilliance”. 

There lies in this a profound dis- 
gust with what Americans call “the 
academy", with all its foolishness and 
fearful following of trends, its obei- 
sance to guruB, living and dead, hid- 
ing behind the screen of free 
thought. 

The final group of entries is made 
within the moral universe of Johnson 
and Voltaire. They comprise apenjus 
on moral conditions: crime and 


Social 

acts 


The Individual and the Social Self: 
unpublished work by George Herbert 
Mead 

edited with an introduction by 
David L. Miller 

University of Chicago Press, £10.40 
ISBN 0 226 51674 1 

To their early twentieth-century col- 
leagues and admirers “Chicago prag- 
matism” was the work .of two re- 
markable teachers: John Dewey and 
-Geoffee -Herbert Mead. 'One or De- - 
wey’s first and most telling decisions 
ou behalf of the new University of 
Chicago was to bring Mead with him 
from the University of Michigan. 
Together they inspired a generation 
of American philosophers, psycho- 
logists and social scientists to. re- 
establish academic inquiry on 

S atie, anti-dualist': ana ex- 
intal lines. 

For modern social theorists Mead's 
influence has receded as Dewey’s has 
advanced, for two main reasons. 
First, Mead, in contrast to the pro- 
lific Dewey, published almost no- 
thing during his lifetime. His work 
survives largely through manuscripts 
edited by sympathetic pupils and 
trnnscipts of varying quality of his 
teaching. Secondly, his basic ideas, 
repeated in different contexts, can 
appear to a modem eye stunningly 
or unsatisfyingly simple. 

-Mead's chfcf contribution to prag- 
matism was to focus on the meaning 
of human Rction, broken down into 
the components of gesture, in terms 
of the response wliich it evokes from 
a social' situation. The act is symbolic 



of a system of meaning, and thus 
“sociality’’ (his central concept) con- 
sists of universal shared meanings 
exemplified by an agent’s "taking the 
rote of the other”, in social Inter- 
course. Language, for example, de- 
monstrates now social signs can be 
functionally identical for members of 
a community. Understanding and 
participating In such processes is, for 
Mead, an essential feature of human- 
ity. One of his pupils quotes a typical 
remark' in this collection’ “the ulti- 
mate act of driving in a nail is for 11s 
the meaning! of 0 hammer ; . . a 
hamhler is. 'not a hammer to a 
gorilla". . 1' , 

The vehicle of Mead’s thought at 
Chicago was his pours® on "Social 
Psychology", delivered almost with- 
out a break between , 1900 and 1930, 
which forms the backbone of the 
most important posthumous volume 
UHnd, Self and Society, edited by 
Charles Mortis in- 1 1934) 1 David MjK 
let whs a. student in seven of Mead s 
Chicago daises arid has gone on to 

map** rintknnfohuA ntHD*- 


punishment, effrontery, envy, enthu- 
siasm, intimacy, boredom, permis- 
siveness. 1 find Nisbet’s drama of 
crime and punishment overplayed, 
though his assault 011 the medicaliza- 
tion of evil seems io me entirely 
proper. On enthusiasm, he agrees 
with the Bishop who told Wesley it 
was “a very horrid thing", though 
these days the political version is 
very much more dangerous than the 
religious one. These are all issues 
which social science characteristically 
avoids because they inhabit a moral 
world. 

Nisbet is an eighteenth-century 
moralist, and not least in his last 
entry on “Wit". Wit, according to 
Nisbet, is a dangerous commodity. 
To exhibit wit is to risk one’s career, 
whether as academic or as politician. 
Scholars rise by gravitas and sink by 
levity. But he must be talking mainly 
of America. Put a Swiftian modest 
proposal to an American audience 
and you will be dismissed as light 
minded or else taken seriously. But 
that a witty person can sometimes 
survive in America is proved by this 
ebullient collection of apophthegms, 
maxims, and truths. 

David Martin 

David Martin Is professor of sociolo- 
gy at the London School of Econo- 


from "Social Psychology’’ in 1914 
and 1927, an unpublished essay from 
1917 on “Consciousness, Mind, the 
Self and Scientific Objects", and two 
short papers, probably, by graduate 
students, working through psycholo- 
gical and physiological details of the 
"Functional Identity of Response" 
and the “Functional Identity of Sti- 
mulus". 

Only one of these items can, of 
course, be properly described as un- 

R ublished work of Mead himself, 
[evertheless the effect of the colle- 
ction will be to round out standard 
interpretations of Mead’s thought 
and add weight to his reputation as a- 
teacher. The two sets of lecture 
notes demonstrate some significant 
, shifts of interest over 13 years. Each 
begins* with detailed analysis bf (he 
gesture and the social act. The 1914 
text then moves through a discourse 
on contemporary race relations, a 
view of democracy as the solvent of 
caste, and a final section on the 
social function of art and literature. 

The 1927 notes (in . themselves a 
useful supplement to the set em- 
ployed by , Morris) enter, technically 
more sophisticated and contentious 
areas. There is a fundamental criti- 
que of Watsonian behaviourism, and 
many echoes of the orgailic “process 

C sophy” of Alfred North While- 
. Miller, who followed Mead 
into a detailed concern with White- 
head, interestingly fixes the' 1917 
essay, which moves from an attack 
on contemporary neo-realism to a 
theory classed by Miller as “emer- 
gent evolutionism", as the point at 
which Mead became susceptible to 
Whitehead's approach. 

The importance of a social 
psychology' based on such principles 
os that of the “generalized other” 
(the term used in the 1927 notes to 
refer to the validation of communica- 
tive behaviour) to pragmatism and 
American social science is clear. 
Mead's work further undercut the 
duallsfn of mind and body, .pointed, 
to an -experimental, : open future 
rather than an institutionally con- 
strained past, and made jj&rticlpation 
in the life of the community a moral 
as well as a practical : imperative. 
But, as this material confirms, Mead 
and Dewey’s benign, culture-specific 
view of advancing American demo- 
cracy was lll-eqinpped : ,to /deal . with 
opposition and minority dissent, both 
significant problems for pragmatic 
social and political theory; 

David Watson . . : , . , 

Dr Watson Is dean- of ihe modular 
course, at Oxford Polytechnic. 

Nationalism 

Anthony D. Smith’s book Theories 
of Nationalism, first published in 
1971, is now issued in a new paper- 


Not the 
last word 


Aesthetics and the Sociology of Art 
by Janet Wolff 

Allen & Unwin, £10.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 04 301152 7 and 301153 5 

Janet Wolffs new book appears in a 
series called "Controversies in 
Sociology". In a strict sense this label 
is inapposite, for the book has less to 
do with the controversies within 
sociology than with the rather more 
significant controversies between 
sociology and the rest of the world, 
in this case with all those stubborn 
theories of art and aesthetics which 
have refused to comply with sociol- 
ogy’s reduction of art to matters 
social. 

In so far as she is talking to other 
sociologists, then her message ought 
to have been redundant; she is tell- 
ing them to draw back from the frill 
totalitarian onslaught in which 
sociologists in their more heady mo-' 
ments nave felt inclined to indulge. 
She argues that art and questions of 
aesthetic experience and value have 
and must have a specific character, 
and that however important an 
understanding of the social and his- 
torical conditions of production and 
consumption is, it can never com- 
pletely account for art. 

This seems to me like skating on 
very thick ice. Her writing is lucid 
and she offers a neat introduction to 
the various contributing theories, but 
it becomes increasingly obvious that 
having baulked at the latest wave of 
essentially un-sociological and broad- 
ly culturalist work, either for its 
failure to make sense of aesthetic 
pleasure (Foucault), for depending 
on unchallengeable notions ot human 
nature, albeit materialist ones 
(Timpanaro, Raymond Williams and, 
she might have added, L6vi Strauss), 
or for the equally unchallengeable 
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language and the world, 1973). He 
has 'compiled here & further set of 
primary, materials for Mead scholars: 
two anonymbus sets of class' notes 


back edition by ‘Duckworth at £8.95. 
It examines Critically five of the prin- 
cipal theories that havd been adv- 
anced to explaln the rise .of national-; 
1st movements both in Europe arid 
,thc developing countries. - . ! . - 


(Lacan of course and the work of the 
English critic, Peter Fuller), she 
makes little progress. 

On the one hand "we require a 
more adequate, historicized, theory 
of human experience than has so far 
been produced”; on the other, de- 
spite tne murky promise of discourse 
-analysis and psychoanalysis "if the 
debate is between 1 sociology and aes- 
thetics, sociology has the last word”. 
It is possible of course, and the 
whole book despite itself is evidence 
of it, that sociology Is by no means 
close to knowing what that last word 


There are however two points to 
be made and Janet Woln makes 
them well. The first is that tradition- 
al aesthetics, idealist criticism which 
looks for essentials, ulti mates or uni- 
versals in art and aesthetic judgment 
and which seeks to explain the sig- 
nificance of a work or art without 
reference to the social and historical 
conditions of its production and its 
reception, must retreat before the 
sociological critique. Why a picture, 
a film or a piece of music was pro- 
duced at a particular time, loved at 
another, rejected at a third; how the 
same work of art is judged to be art 
and by whom; these are questions 
which sociologists can and must 
approach and must - and this of 
course is Janet Wolff's point - be 
listened to. They must be listened to, 
despite the many errors to which 
sociologists in their attempts have 
succumbed - Althusser’s self-contra- 
dictions, Marcuse's idealism, 
Lukdcs’s idiosyncrasy. And they 
must be listened to despite the hor- 
rors of relativism which entirely ftis- 
toricist judgments encourage, despite 
the inability to account for the em- 
ergence of particular "great works’* 
in any theory which reduces art to 
politics, and despite the fact that any 
account of the genesis of a work of 
art leaves untouched the question of 
its value or validity. 

The second point is both conse- 
quence and condition of these rela- 
tive failures. Sociology, adequate to 
good on the subject of the chrysalis, 
nas nothing to say about the butterf- 
ly. It has nothing to say about the 
unique, about the beautiful and ab- 
out pleasure. Equally it has refused, 
as an ideological distortion, attempts 
to identify consistencies in human 
values and beliefs across time and 
culture, hence it has nothing to say 
about Art in any generalizable sense 
of the term. Indeed it would refuse 
to accept that any such generaliza- 
tion was possible. 

The battle lines are drawn and 
Janet Wolff draws them clearly 
enough; she is sensitive to the intran- 
sigence of the conflict. But she 
appears to want both the ha’penny 
and the cake. If, as she has argued. 1 
the various attempts of sociological 
theory In this area have fallen at the 
last and crucial hurdle, what evi- 
dence is there to suggest that sociol- 
ogy has the last word? At its best the 
sociology of art can and has said 
much to illuminate questions of aes- 
thetics and as such It has the right to 
many words. But to the last one? 3 
doubt it. ' .■ 

Roger Silverstone 

Roger Silvery tone islectuhr In sodol- 
ogy at Brunei University. ‘ , 


Oxford Textbook 
of Medicine 

Edited by D. J. Weatherall, J.G.G. Ledlngham, 
and D.A. Warrell 



he Oxford Textbook 
f Medicine eclipses all. 
f the currently available 
ixts with Its vast canvas 
f Ihe philosophy and 
racilce of medicine 
the i&te twentieth 
Jntiiry. British doctors 
ill be justly proud of (his 
lest jewel oi scholarship 
3 m England's oldest 
livers Ity.’ British 
tedical Journal. 
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Marine 



Dynamics of Rtulogical Mem brants: 

Influence on synthesl.f, structure 
and function 

by Miles D. llnuslay mid 
Keith K. Stanley 
Wiley, £2.3.00 and £8.90 
ISDN 1)471 100 80 3 and 951 

AH cells have un outer biometn- 
hrane, .1 plasma iiieiubiaiR 1 , which 
carries tfic reci ignition sites for sens- 
ing (he external environ men I and 
which alsji controls the ions, water 
and other molecules which enter and 
leave the cell. Inside the cell other 
biojiiemhrancs encapsulate the va- 
rious functional units such us die 
mitochondria, the nucleus and the 
endoplasmic reticulum. 

In the eye. oilier binmenibranes 
organize the visual pigments; and in 
plants chlorophyll is organized within 
diloroplast membranes. It is clear 
from many studies that biomem- 
homes are important for controlling 
|K’rme;ihiIiiy processes and also for 
spatially organizing enzymes and 

mcnl molecules. Some disease ci — - , . , . . . ... 

lions such as multiple sclerosis and cxtclu * tnlo bjolugy, botany, physiol- 
perliaps muscular dystrophy have U B>' ant ‘ medicine, 
also been linked to cm 


“Bailie of the Sea-Gods”, an engraving by Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506). Taken from Drawings In the Italian 
Renaissance Workshop by Francis Ames-Lcwls and Joanne Wright, published by Hurtwood Press (in association with 
the Victoria und Albert Museum) at £11.95 to accompany an exhibition of early Renaissance drawings being held at 
the museum until May 15th, J983. (A paperback version la available from the museum at £4.95.) 


and look into the future"? 
Students of biochemistry 


An Introduction to Marine Ecology 
by U. S. K. Barnes > 

and K. N. Hughes ' 

Blackwell Scientific, £11,80 
ISBN 0 632 00892 X 

Richard Barnes and Roger Hughes 
have produced a text which will be 
of considerable value to students 
studying either marine science as a ; 
speciality, or general biology or ecol- 
ogy. Their approach, however, is . 
selective, in both the extent to which 
particular topics arc discussed, and 
the specific illustrative studies which 1 

are presented. By definition, there- ' 

fore, the outcome is a synthesis ' 

which cannot be all things to all ■ 

people. Nevertheless, I feci 1 

confident that this will become a 1 

widely reud and appreciated con- I 

tribution. -4; 

The first chapter frames (he sub- ■ 
jeet in its broadest (global) context 
and perhaps suffers only from an j 

inadequate formulation of fun- 
damental oceanography. In particu- 
lar, discussion of the oceanic redis- 
tribution of heat and oxygen, and 
indeed the structures of water masses 
and their circulation, could profitably 
have been included. It is, however, 
heartening to encounter detailed 
illustrations of organisms referred to 
throughout the text from the very 


biunicmhruiic properties. 
Although the concept 


to changes id 


young graduates in this fascinating words, does the mathematical theory 

ny organizing enzymes amt pig- should form a useful introduction for interact, through statistical theory. Students of biochemistry and m»«iu ei ..vwi ..... ..... 

molecules Some disease comfi- suli i ect - the ramifications of which with experiment? Related to these molecular biology will appreciate this beginning: the value of such draw- 

— *- Questions is the absence of any more comprehensive yet compact text, ings to undergraduates cannot be 

than passing reference to numerical which is well written and clearly overemphasized, 
techniques of solution; the absence illustrated. It is, however, a textbook The second chapter considers sur- 
of any reference at all to the pracli- on nucleic acid biochemistry and face water plankton systems. Here 1 
cnl value of stochastic methods; and those aspects of molecular biology of was surprised to see the dismissal of 
the absence of any illustrations from interest to nucleic acid biochemists, the phenomenon of vertical rnigra- 
botany or agricultural science. not a textbook on molecular biology tions in only three pages. Chapter 

So the book does not deal with - n limitation not immediately appa- three provides a very useful account 
some important aspects of applica- rent from the umbiguous title, of the structure and function of inter- 

lion. Yet on the other hand it is Within the narrower interpretation tidal and shallow-water soft-sediment 
perhaps not mathematical enough: of the title this is an excellent text in communities. As in _ the previous 


of a 


Dennis Chapman 


hiojiiembranc was introduced as tong Dennis Chapman is professor of 
jigo as the beginning of the century, biophysical chemistry tit ihe Royal 
it was electron microscope .studies Free Hospital School of Medicine, 
which revealed the many types of London 
biomembrunes which occur with all 


types of cells. However, these early 
studies projected n rather static ami 
uniform picture of biomembrunes. 

More recent studies using physical 
techniques have shown the wav in 
which the proteins are arranged in a 
Lipid bilayer matrix, and these studies 
emphasize the dynamic character of 
biomembrtmes. From this work con- 
cepts such as biomembrane fluidity, Differential Equations and 
phase transitions, lipid diffusion, pro- Mathematical Biology 
tein rotation and lateral motion hr * 


Maths for 
biologists 



rave 

been developed. 

This book, which attempts to 
bridge the gap between research 
level review volumes and short texl- 


by D. S. Jones and B. D Sleeman 
Allen & Unwin, £15.00 
JSBN l) 04 51500L X 


ledge 

reader. Systems of ordinary differen- 
tial equations, for instance, could 
have been solved more concisely - 
and, in my view, more comprehens- 
ibly - if matrices and eigenvalues had 
been used explicitly. Of course, this 
is all a matter of Judgment, and 
generally 1 do think the authors have 
decided wisely what theory to leave 
out: thus they are obviously right not 


appreciation 

divided into a series of more or less interactions between sediment siruc- 
self-contained chapters. These cover ture and the organisms themselves, 
the biosynthesis of nucleic acid pre- The subsequent chapter is necessaniy 
cursors; (he structure, properties and brief and concentrates on the pro- 
sequencing of nucleic acids; replica- duct km of mangroves and sea-goes 


tion, repair and recombination of assemblages. Perhaps a major omu- 
nucleic acids in bacteria; transcrip- sion here, however, is of Pfiyllospa- 
tion and translation of nucleic acids dix , the unusual and extensive row 
in bacteria; the structure and replica- shore monocotyledon of the Facin 
tion of chromosomes in eukaryote 


. _ , .. ... north-west. . . . 

. j cancc 01 matneman- to assume knowledge of functional (higher) organisms; transcription and Chapters five and six (on w p 

books, discusses the structural and cal theory nnd the messiness of ap- analysis when they investigate translation in eukaryotes; and finally forests and coral reefs, respective y; 

functional characteristics that have plication there is an unresolved ten- boundary-value problems. But Ihe two chapters on organelles and on will perhnps be of most use to si - 

contributed to the concept of the sion. This book, for all its undoubted ““‘mate danger in simplifying the recombinant DNA. dents. Both topics have vast uiera- 

dynamic biomembrane. It contains strengths, suffers front it. Intended mathematics is that non-mathemati- The authors divide their material tures which are difficult to preseniin 

tfh cp.ncihlv and Inoirnllv Tht»rn nrA th«' rpmikiti! COnCCIlIrfllCu forTO- * 


seven chapters ranging from descrip- to be used variously as a course in cians might come away with the idea both sensibly and logically. There are the requisite concentrated form. . I 
tions of membrane components (for differential equations for students of there are no difficulties at all, sufficient differences in general, let resulting chapters are both highly 1 
example, the lipids, proteins, car- biology, or as a course in biological an( i consequently might not fully alone in detail, between prokaryote formative and readable and snou 

bohydrates and cholesterol) to dis- modelling for stu J *~‘* *' — 1 annwnbw ih«., «h/i..ra /. v -_j .... =— ■ 1 

cuss ions of lipid and protein mobil- tics, it falls short. 


bohydrates and cholesterol) to dis- modeUini 

cussions of lipid and protein mobil- tics, it fa 

ity, lipid-protein interactions, asym- aims. It does ool 
metry of components, reconstitu- the difficulties t 
tion, membrane tum-over and per- also, in attempting 
mcability processes. The authors are much abstract 


two young' scientists who have them- not always manage m unify w’hai at plemented to counteract its weaknes- t re'att hem together Theyfail.' it 7s tile chiding 'a large body of benthic 
selves made important contributions times comes across as a random ses. On its own it would be incomplete, differences that tend to emerce marine studies, but have missea an | 

pportunity especially in terms ° |he j r ; 
eneral readership for u w [l* h r i t 
ook is intended. Of all the ■ *{*? j 


assortment of ad hoc techniques. 


It does, however, have many very Lindsay Paterson 
admirable features. The authors 


to this field. 

The book is well produced with 
good diagrams and brief and succinct 
summaries at the end of each chap- 
ter, as well as selected references for _ _ 

further reading. However, it does ations. Their book is stimulating and Statistics, University of Edin blirgh . 
tend to over- emphasize some of the enjoyable. It covers both ordinary 

authors’ and their colleagues' own and partial differential equations - — 

contributions, particularly with re- the former developed as far as phase 
mtroversial concept of dia '* ' ' ' " 

lipid annulus, but perhaps this to linear equations 

second orders. Within these limits it 
is thorough, and it has numerous 
exercises (and solutions )with which 
the reader can practise. There is also 
material on evolutionary equations 
and on catastrophe theory. Biological 


— emerge marine Huuitrs, uu» . .l c 

rather than the common factors. opportunity especially in terms » . 

In several instances die most re- general readership Jpr li w f”® n 
cent advances in knowledge have 


gnrd to the controversial concept of 
the lipid nnnulus, 
is to DC expected. 

There are also one or two gener- 
alizations which I found surprising: 
far example, "Bacteriorhudopsin and 
rhudonsin [from animal retinas] 
should not be confused as (heir struc- 


. I nv auuiuia VEUl BUYdllCGS in lUlOWieage nBVe DOOK IS IJHBIIUCU. , J. f 

wnle clearly, preferring words over Lindsay Paterson is a member of the ' either come too late, or come to the advances in biological Knowi e 

symbols, examples over generaliz- scientific staff at the ARC Unit of attention of the authors too late, to surely the discovery and preiinu > 

atmnt. Their hnnir i« ciimniaiimi anri Statistics, University of Edinburgh. be included. Indeed, few of the re- investigations of the hydroto 

ferences to original sources are post- vent communities must be tn 
1980, a ngr“ M - 

sgrams, the latter mostly confined 
linear equations of the first and I™ Uviviv 

acids 


— — o ... «.* vent communities 

1980, a regrettable feature in a sub- astonishing and revealing r .. 
ject where progress is rapid. The Chapter eight presents a eo P 
authors are all too conscious of this tion of nekton (mostly nsnjj v^ m 
. int out in a note added in t 
proof that 


“is iuu sviusiuus ui mis uuh ui iicmwh l'" ' r n . a igr 

fact and point out In a note added in tion data and precedes the iasi i 
proof that “DNA sequencing has chapter in the text, on mc-n . 

advanced beyond the state de- strategies. In general the c°w»B 

trrihpH"' this ie MiiitIii ... _ _.u nkonfpr nine IS Cl 


Nudeic Acid Biochemistry and 


turcs are not related'’. My own ini- applications are' iliiistralocl principally Molecular Biology 
press ion, but I may be mistaken, is in five contexts: the heart-neat cycle, by W. I. I*. Mainwaring, 
thul recent studies of amino-acid se- the transmission of nerve impulses, J. H. Parish, J. D. Pickering 


and N. II, Mann 
Blackwell Scientific, £14.80 
ISBN 0 632 00632 3 


quancus of rhodopsin have led to the chemical reactions, epidemics, and 
suggestion that the structures of competition between species of pre- 
these two important proteins arc in- dator and prey. 

deed similar. Despite flu: diversity of these illus- 

In the scientific journals and re- trulions, however, the book does not This year marks the thirtieth 
senrch publications, Ihe debate con- really describe how renders might go anniversary or flic publication in No- 
li nucs on many of the topics discus- al>out applying differential equations ture by J. D. Watson and F. H. C. 
set! in ihe book: for example, Ihe for themselves. Questions keep Crick of their classic paper proposing 

springing to mind that more often a structure for dcoxynbose nucleic 
than not go unanswered. Why add (DNA). Perhaps it is a reflec- 
choosc precisely this differential tion of the in 


icribed": this is clearly then not a sub-topics in chapter nine is 
‘state of the art" treatment. The mendable, although ma ny rrmy M 
other very telling area is recombinant tion some of the specific * . 
DNA, where again the authors call selected. The book is compww j 
attention to the shortcomings of their respective chapters on speciatj® 
chapter in a note added in proof. biogeography (together wmj . "j 
~Z ~ — associated discussions of a 

Stuart Glover 


ossociaiea uiav;us3iv/i« — - ■ 

diversity), the marine eC0S J? ,e ^L ML i 
functional unit, and mans P 3 
thereon. . , ol ,v, e 

Although I am disappointed^^ 


molecular bases of permeability pro- 
cesses, the way in which cell fusion 
occurs, the reason for lipid asymmet- 
ry. and the basis for anaesthetic ac- 


Tppia in Ordinary Differential (“fouling”) ’communities, f ca(1 
cin and D.. ^ * ’ 

oosc precisely this differential tion of ihe fact that university under- bowr ’paMr&^hv 
equation, or look at this class of graduates and even A level students £3.40. TnifmHpH frit* 


5fuart Glover Is professor of genetics 
at the University of Newcastle upon Aitnougn i 
Tyne. brevity with which deep-sea . 

ecology is treated and at the v“ , 

absence of discussion of eplff* 

«. vjrmnary uijjerential (“fouling") communities, J . 
Equations, by W. D. Lakin and D.. wholeheartedly recommend this 
A. Sanchez, has been re-issued as a undergraduates. 
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Uncertainty Analysis, Luads, and 

Safety In Structural Engineering 

by Gary C. Hart 

Prentice-Hall, £19.45 

IS BN 0 13 935619 3 

U has long been recognized by en- 
gineers (hat, due to the random na- 
ture of the parameters involved, 
there is an inherent element of un- 
certainty in any technological en- 
deavour, and this thinking is now 
being reflected in the current codes 
of practice in which the engineering 
parameters are described in terms of 
the probabilities that acceptable de- 
sign limits will he exceeded. 

Most texts on strulural mechanics 
consider the material properties, 
structural geometry and loading to 
be deterministic, thus necessarily 
producing deterministic values for 
the structural response. Although the 
lack of reality in such an approach 
has always been realized, the de- 
velopment of a more realistic assess- 
ment has largely been neglected. 

This book presents an excellent 
introduction to probability methods 
and forms a useful addition to ex- 
isting works on structural mechanics. 

It treats the subject of uncertainty 
from basic considerations, and one of 
its most pleasing features is that, 
after the development of each topic, 
simple numerical examples are pre- 
sented, these serving to supplement 
(he understanding of the mathematic- 
al analysis in a most powerful 
manner.' 

The work is divided into four well- 
defined sections: statistical methods 
of analysis, structural analysis, 
structural failure, and load analysis. 
The first presents the basic statistical 
requirements neccssnry for an appre- 
ciation of the remainder of the book, 
beginning with a description of ran- 
dom and deterministic variables and 
the fundamental concepts of variance 
and standard deviation. The ideas 
behind the formulation of probability 
distribution functions are interesting- 
ly developed, although a description 
of where the various functions dis- 
oussed are applied could have given 
a clearer physical appreciation of the 
mathematical results. 

The second section deals with the 
application of statistical methods to 
structural response. Classical structu- 
, r . analysis involves the ascribing of 
unique values to the mnterinl and 
structural properties, this formulation 
leading naturally to unique values of 
me response parameters. In this scc- 
uon analyses using the random na- 
ture of the structural variables arc 
Developed giving solutions in the 

probabilistic response. Two 
mi ii°*k Me Ascribed for the cnl- 
ewauon of the response uncertain- 
JJj the analytical method of linear 
“anshcal analysis and the, perhaps 
22 .^ndamental, Monte Carlo 
^{“Od-The chapter concludes with 
short but lucid introduction to the 
theory of decision-making. 

I alher s hort chapter then fol- 
Zh l ? Jnc ? n,ed with the probabilistic 
,lT s °f structural safety in which 
imH *! topic ? are structural failure 
funHo .°^ “tety* Because of its 
r* n ru en L a Simplicity, the Monte 
method is again invoked as n 

tJ * procc8s - 

lant sect ‘on treats the impor- 
mn*r S h« ' ^ Ct loading, perhaps the 
ral encP^ lC parameters in struclu- 
W hi P h?, neena 8 practice. Loading to 
widefv rf-n- C 5 res are subjected are of 
Eg Offering forms an J d the author 

ihre^ni l ° c tr ®atment neatly into 
»" d live, wind, 
™ anhqmt, loading. The fund- 
such lonric 81 ^® . and description of 
KriniiM^ I s c ! ear| y given, the de- 
effects, W|IK I anc i earthquake 
iSded^ 1 " 8 especially wel? ex- 

^Sher P roblem of deciding 

Of not a cnlmlatprl nmlanhlf 



Etchlug of the Tay Bridge Disaster In 1879, from “The Illustrated London News". Taken from The Nature and 
Aesthetics of Design: a design handbook by David Pye, recently re-lssued in paperback by Herbert Press at £6.95. 


The author has prepared his text and 
examples with a great deal of care 
and thought and nas explained the 
concepts in a simple and enlightening 
manner. His book will therefore be a 
valuable contribution to the impor- 
tant concepts of uncertainty theory 
and to their application to structural 
safety. 

D. J. Just 

D. J, Just is lecturer in civil engineer- 
ing at the University of Aston. 


Masonry 

arches 


of reference. To dip for information 
without its context is, however, to 
miss much of value. The steps by 
which the argument is advanced are 
sufficiently small for the book to be 
enjoyed as light reading, even by 
students. Much of it would not be 
beyond the layman, although to have 
removed jargon completely would 
have extended the (ext unreasonably. 

A chapter on the history of tnc 
study of arch behaviour presents an 
interesting insight into the progress 
of our understanding of structures. 
Covering the perioef from the late 
seventeenth century to (he laic 
nineteenth century, it implies that 
the study of structures followed 
established need and that academic 
interest in arches ceased immediately 
when tile need was removed. Twcn- 
licth-ccntury workers. Pippurd, Men- 


tion on their behaviour is limited, 
and scattered widely in the literature, 
the subject is not always (aught in 
universities and polytechnics, and the 
relevant British Standards codes do 
not always provide adequate data for 
their design. Design of structural 
joints is mereforc left to the en- 
gineer, and is often based on n trial 
nnd error process, sometimes sup- 
plemented ny tests. 

Holmes' nnd Martin's valuable 
book is based on the limit state 
method of design which considers the 
safety of the structure at failure nnd 
its everyday behaviour. There are six 
chapters, two of which deal with 
reinforced concrete connexions anil 
three with steel connexions. Chapter 
one provides a brief introduction to 
structural design, properties of ma- 
terials and structural connexions, and 


The Masonry Arch , 
by Jacques Heyman 
Ellis Norwood: Wiley, 

£16.50 and £8.50 

ISBN 0 85312 500 7 nnd 501 5 


the point of collapse, it is also in- 
teresting to note that throughout the 
period considered , theoretical and 
practical work have been interdc- 
Musonry arches are not only of his- P en . £ ‘ There has nor keen a Jong 
torical interest. Despite the enor- ' a J?fiJ Si- riCI1 ' 

mous rood building programme pf ni ^J® ds . ^‘hrirfoi- 

the sixties and seventies, they still T^ e hook is timely, as bridge 
form the basis of the greatest propor- maintenance is growing in import- 

(ion of road bridges in Britain. JJJ®®, “ lld .“5 Jj® "ihpv^alMnto 
Although it has been recorded that replace old bridges if they fall into 
* thirrnpn ihniKnn.l on the disrepair. There is even discussion of 
Scottish mnior rond system the En- a revival in arch bridge building. The 
dSUininSr long life Jo h. egged mu;, favour- 

roads and byways must account for ably affect the lifetime cost. 

un even larger number. Most of W|||| o 0 -„« w 

them arc older, some many times william narvey 

older, than the hundred ana Iwenly Harvey is lecturer in civil 

* 

cusses work on Teston Bridge in 


derson and now Heyman, have also to the factors influencing their safety, 
responded to a need as incrensed stability and durability. This is fol- 
louds have brought ancient bridges to lowed by two chapters dealing with 
the point of collapse. It is also in- connexions in concrete in situ and 
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wall-wall connexions, and so on. 
Special emphasis is given to anchor- 
age, laps and joints of reinforcement, 
and the various design concepts in 
precast members. 

The last three chapters discuss in 
detail bolted and welded connexions 
and those from steel columns to their 
foundations. A good deal of design 
data is provided, and special consid- 
eration is given not only to the 
analysis of these connexions but also 
their failure criteria and detailing 
necifications. Design procedures tire 
learly set out in each case, alterna- 
tive approaches recommended, and 
possible meihods of design presented 
where available information is in- 
adequate. 

Each chapter first presents a de- 
tailed discussion of the complex sys- 
tem of forces acting on the con- 
nexions, nnd these are amplified by 
simple but clear force diagrams. A 
large number of detailed worked ex- 
amples is then provided to clarify the 
onalytical procedures. One possible 
limitation is the shortage of dimen- 
sioned sketches accompanying Ihe 
worked examples. It would also have 
been useful to see more diagrams 
detailing the design constraints and 
their relevance to tne behaviour of the 
connexions. 

This very useful and practical hook 
is clearly a testimony to the vast 
contribution (hat the late Professor 
Holmes and his colleagues have 
made to the field of relating the 
analysis and behaviour of structural 
connexions to their design and de- 
tailing. 

Mosley and Bungcy's hook is a 
second edition of n popular textbook 
for engineering undergraduates and 
young practising engineers involved 
in the design of concrete structures. 
It sets oul to provide a clear and 
straightforward introduction to the 
principles of the limit state method of 
aesign, nnd the application of these 
-principles to the design and detailing 
of reinforced and prestressed con- 
crete tnembcTS. 

The second edition includes new 
material related to the yield line and 
strip me (hods of analysis of slabs, nn 
extension of the limit slate design of 
water-retaining structures, and tuilh- 
er detailed discussion of shear, and 
preslress losses and end block design 
in concrete. As there have been re- 
cent changes in the yield stress speci- 

bars. 


precast concrete respectively. A wide 
range of familiar connexions are dis- 
cussed: beam-column connexions, 
design of corbels, column-columa 
and column-foundation connexions. 


fications of steel reinforcing 
these have also been considered in 
amending the worked examples. 

R. N. Swamy 

R. N. Swamy is reader in civil and 
structural eng 
ty of Sheffiel 


structural engineering at the Universi- 


Kent, built in the thirteenth century 
and still carrying traffic. 

In recent years arches have been 
neglected by most engineers, as work 
in new construction has been readily 
available, and offered more obvious 
excitement. Longevity may have con- 
la 


tributed to this lack of interest, as a 
structure which has stood for centur- 
ies and which has shown no visible 
sign of deterioration in a life time, 
cotnes to be regarded as part of the 
earth on which it stands. It has been 


Concrete 
and steel 
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-w promem or deciding 
not a calculated probabiU 
briefly 'iC£*j e is unfortunately only 
dSi C ? nS,(!ered ’ h “‘ « «n W 

b0Q k ser?« UT1 , Certainty ana ly s ‘ s this 

«s purpose admirably. 


Analysis and Design of Structural 
Connections: reinforced concrete 
and steel 

by M. Holmes and L. H. Martin 

easy for researchers to dismiss arches 

as fully understood, but it is clear H5.W and ^9.50 

that they were not. It is no longer ISBN 0 853U 215 6 and w a 

acceptable to decide what load a Reinforced Concrete Design 

bridge can safely carry and either put (second edition) 

up a weight limit sign of pull down by W. H. Mosley and J. H. Bungey 

and replace the bridge. Professor Macmillan, £16.00 and £7.95 

Heyman’s application of ■ modern j SBN 0 333 335 55 2 and 57 0 

theory to ancient structures provides .. — — — : 

us witha viable alternative, in not Steel and concrete are major con- 
only assessing the present strength struction materials - re l atlV ^ j[j® a P' 
but also enabling us to design streng- strong and durable. A reinforced 
ihcning measures economically. . concrete or steel structure is howev- 
Althoueh this slim volume is a er, only as safe ami stable as the 
collection 8 of material published members connect mg them. Con- 
niecemeal elsewhere, its publication nexions between structural members 
a justified because the whole is more thus form an integral part of the 
thin the sum of the constituent analysis and design of structural 
narts To an engineer it is readable members. The design ol structural 
on two levels Ills clearly a textbook joints has, however, been a muc h 
and will be prized as a ready source neglected subject - research informa- 


Microprocessors and their 
Manufacturing Applications 

A. K. Kochhar and N. D. Bums 

A text dealing with the applications of microcomputers in 
manufacturing, illustrating design and selection concepts 
and how projects involving microcomputers can be brought 
to a successful conclusion, 

£13.50 paper 336 pages Pttblicaiion May 

Introductory Topics in 
Electronics and Telecommunication 

iF. R. Connor 

Modulation 

Second Edition 

A broad outline of the most important methods by which 
electromagnetic waves are modulated for transmission 
purposes. 

£4.50 paper 144 pages 

Signals 

Second Edition 

An introductory text that covers the fundamental topic of 
signals employed for communication purposes. 

£4.50 paper 136 pages 

Noise 

Second Edition 

A concise discussion of the basic ideas concerning electrical 
noise present in communication systems, a topic of major 
importance in electronics- and telecommunication. 

£4.50 paper 144 pages 
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Edward Arnold 

41 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3DQ 
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Robot 

Manipulators 

Mathematics, Programming, 
and Control 

ty Richard P Paul 

Robot Manipulators is firmly grounded on 
lha theoretical principles of the subject 
end makes considerable use or vector 
and matrix methods [n Its development. 
Designed for graduate courses in robotics 
as well as for practising engineers, the 
book covers: homogeneous transforma- 
tions, defining transformation equations, 
solving transformation equations, dif- 
ferential transformation relationships, 
motion trajectories, dynamics, digital 
servo systems, force transformations, 
compliance, ana manipulation languages. 
Armctaf Intamgance Sorias, 300 pages, 
illustrated, 1982, £24.75 



m M of undergraduates, postgraduates and 

the general reader, the book fails 
■■ completely to satisfy any one group. 

The undergraduate will be put off 6y 
the sheer size of the volume, the 
r-xr/- TkrccTi imp postgraduate by the fact "that certain 

ENGIN EERING points appear to be unduly laboured, 

and that the obvious is stated again 
• and afeain”, and the general reader 

MT*nrfl If/*! fl CT by the technical detail. 

M. JL vf vE llVlllift It seems rather strange that in the 

first chapter on “methods of produc- 
J ing cold 1 ’ that there is no introduc- 

f II 111 tory section on "why cold _ is 

needed”. Of course, some mention 

PHndp^ of Refrigeration JSS "p “£ 

Cambridge University Press, £47.50 , methods to“ractice, bm^sure^a 
ISBN 0 521 23671 1 brief survey of modern applications 

Like teachers in many other universi- of «&?geration wouJd have been of 
ties, polytechnics and colleges where & e * 1 ^ terest J® a11 
refrigeration Is included al part of embarkmg ; on Je wi * **■*»* 
rhfi merhanicnl engineering course. I However, this IS 8 useful WOfk of 


Principles of Refrigeration 
by W. B. Gosney 

Cambridge University Press, £47.50 
ISBN 0 521 23671 1 

Like teachers in many other universi- 
ties, polytechnics and colleges where 
refrigeration Is included as part of 
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Robot Motion 

Planning and Control 


the mechanical engineering cdunse, I » owevci « ™ 8 15 “ 

have searched in vain for a modem reference. It is very easy to read and 

textbook on the subject to reccm- SJJSrfS l' 

mend to my students. However, at NgJJ" . ° 

over 600 pages and at nearly £50 it. J^c^ar it rontauis one of the 

Professor Cfosney’s book seems f ? w ^ l “ led descriptions of adsorp- 

doomed to become a library refer- tion refiigerabon systems A much 

ence volume rather than the text- abndged version in paperback would 

book he intended. The principles be appreciated. 

are there and well explained but they 

are swamped by too much detail. For L. A. Halley 

instance. Professor Oosney includes 

several pages in chapter two listing C. A. Bailey is a fellow of Keble 



Steel staiue by Pablo Picasso, in front of Chicago's Civic Center. Taken from 
Copper in Inn and Steelby lain Le May and L. McDonald Scketky, published by 


edited by Michael Brady, John Hotter- 
bach, Timothy Johnson, Ton ids Lozano- 
Pirnz and Matthew Mason 


This book brings togolher 19 papers of 
fundamental Importance to the develop- 
ment of a science of robotics. These are 
grouped In five sections: dynamics, 
trajectory planning, compliance and force 
control, feedback control, and spatial 
planning. Each section la Introduced by a 
substantial analytical survey that lays out 
the problems that arise in that araa ol 
robotics and the approaches and solu- 
tions that have been tried, wlih an 
evaluation of their strengths and short- 
comings, in addition, there is an overall 
introduction that relates robotics research 
to general trends in the development ol 
artificial Intelligence. Artifidat Inleltfgence 
Series, 550. pages, Expected summer 
1933, approx €25.00. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

The MIT Press 


several pages in chapter two listing C. A, Hatley is a fellow of Keble 
pipe sizes and Iheir wall thicknesses College, Oxford , and university lec- cises at the end of each chapter with 
and the size of spanners for different turer in engineering science. the solutions clearly explained in a 

joint fittings. section at the end of the book. 
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that the book as originally planned CJ _____ J in its contents, it concentrates on the 

was to have covered the application |||m effects of noise in air and water. It is 


and me size ot spanners tor different 
joint fittings. 

In the preface the author admits 
that the book as originally planned 
was to have covered the application 
of refrigeration methods in practice, 
but at a Tate stage this scheme was found 
to be impracticable for the book would 
have been much too long. The light 
appears to have dawned at the endof 
chapter six, for the last two chapters 
are much more conrise yet give suffi- 
cient coverage of gas refrigeration 


cycles. It is a great pity that at this state 
Professor Gosney did not go back and 
prune the earlier chapters of unneces- 
sary details. • 


sources 

Sound and Sources of Sound 
by A. P. Dowling 
and I. E. Ffowcs Williams 
Ellis Horwood: Wiley, 

£25.00 and 8.50 

ISBN 0 85312 400 0 and 527 9 


the solutions clearly explained in a 
section at the end of the book. 

Although the book is wide-ranging 
in its contents, it concentrates on the 
effects of noise in air and water. It is 
refreshing to have a text which com- 
bines the study of both media, as the 
student is usually referred to diffe- 
rent reference material and therefore 
often finds it difficult to compare the 
important differences and similarities 
which exist between the two. 

The book begins with a sensibly 
developed chapter on the characteris- 
tics of sound. The section on subjec- 
tive units, however, is patchy and 
should either be expanded, or entire- 
ly omitted and tne reader guided 


The study of acoustics in schools and SkST Chapter five o™ ray turbocharging and chapter eight dj 

theory will be very useful, particular- HfiUS 1 


been Zinner's Supercharging of Inter- 
nal Combustion Engines (Springer, 
1978); otherwise, the engineer in this 
field has had to refer to a broad 
range of books and papers, same 
specializing in compressor design, 
others on turbines and finally those 
on engines. This book, written by 
respected authors in the fields of 
engines and turbocharging, amalga- 
mates this work and supplies a com- 
prehensive list of references. 

' After a general introduction, the 
first five chapters deal with the lur- 
bomachinery in detail, with separate 
chapters on radial-flow compresssors, 
ana radial-flow and axial-flow tur- 
bines. Chapters six and seven discuss 
the merits of the different systems of 
turbocharging and chapter eight de- 
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much historical detail, although Ihis 
is of interest to the general reader 
and perhaps . the postgraduate stu- 
dent. Herein lies part of the problem, 
that' tri frying to cater for tne needs 


uiuvEiBiiy piiyaiva ucpniuncuia lias meOIV Will De VerV USCIUL oartlCU ar- * i J J V " j • , 1 

declined in favour of what is consi- \y the more rigorous definitions, fo,d ttEt ^ ■£ S° 
dered to be modern science. In en- although the reader may be left with on turbochargma petrol engines, 
gmeering, however, there has bcei) a a ' rather simplified picture of sotfnd high-oulput dtwel engines, transient 
mod«t renaissance in thl. tuhject propag0dr P e ff«B. P l3tCT P chap«r° performance effect*,. and 
during the past 25 years, fuelled by cover a variety of topics: sources of exha “ st emissions. A final chapter 
interest in environmental noise con- sound, redprodtv. movine sources cons,ders modelling, 
trol (particularly aircraft noise), by and flow-lnSuced%ibration E toidS- «»pe of tort means toa 

requirements to reduce industrial bility. the authors have not dealt wjtn cer 



interest in environmental noise con- sound, reciprocity, moving sources, 
trol (particularly aircraft poire), by and flow-induced -vibration end insla- 


noise to avoid the infliction of occu- 


the authors have not dealt with cer- 
tain areas in as much depth as a 


COMPUTER MODELLING OF 
ELECTRICAL POWER SYSTEMS , 

by I. Antikt* and CP, Arnold, both of (lie DapvimciM ol Vecftkal Engineering, ‘ - 
.Unfvtnfiy ol Canterbury, New ZtaUnd, and aj. Harfier, Zealand thdrldiy . 

This hoik describes, ihe lise of pawer-syiierii pg«npoT»;n| models and effCdbrtt ‘ 
compulitkwil techniques In the developmeril bf a ndi«. seneradan ol'computer 

E ^Brarm lepsesenUng ihe steady arid dyhantlc slate cl eWctrlcal power lysterris. Both 
r« power tanverten and .kv.d.c. tranmubilon a#e Incorporafad In the computer 
. model of luge poweKjysiemii . , 

0471 10406 X "'CBpp 'KtercVU'-'. ' (47.00/G100 

DlCLtAL SYSTEMS WITH 
ALGORITHM IMPLEMENTATION •' 

by $M- DaVlo, f-r. Oc^Iums end A. thayw, PhlHps A MBit Associated sX PWBni 
Research la bora lory, Annw/s, Belgium - f . ■ 

Tlifs book provide* a lynthddi of the main theoretical and lechnkal aspects of'the ' 
evolution ®thsl and switching diiculti heye undergane iHibeihe ewly Shannon paper*. . 
. In particular the authors show how the dasdcal theory pf Boolean functions may be 
applied lo modern dreuft synthesis using Read Only Memories (ROMs) and ' 

. Programmable Logic Array! (ft As). 

0471104133 ; 524pp Jan'03 (doth) S49.9VL34.W 

0471104140 , 5Z4pp lan'83 (papetj J».9V£14.K 

ENGINEERING DESIGN FOR PERFORMANCE 

, ; by IL' ft s w fariacturer Ip Mechanical ri|gfneerfn £ Vflyinhy of Uverpoof v ^ . 
vDr.5l^iWln*s frMh approadttd engineering deftigri hj thbneW book'provlder a bash for 


this latter work is the product of ^ turbomachinery chapters, 

defence research, narticularlv sub- !5 a ” v . ^ ^ ew references (and where one-dimensional analysis is us 


defence research, , particularly sub- 
marine counter-measures and detec. JjfS, J? 

■sajsi« ft rtsymsp* 


unavailable.) All these subjects rt- 

quire a knowledge .of sound sources SSPSS ’ a 5.°. 

and tnethods of propugatlbn. = ' basle part of am 

.The interest, in aircraft noise in the — 

1950s' directed many research work- J. B, Large 
era back to -the work of ,t he physicists — 


occur they are abbreviated, 
titles). However, the book 
come widely used in universl- 
i, as the subject should form a 
1 of an engineer's education. 


one-dimensional analysis is used ex- 
tensively, even though the compreo- 
or or turbine designer would, prob-' 
ably use two-dimensional or torea- 
dimensional techniques and would 


standing the production and trans- 
mission of noise' in gaseg, Quids and 
solids, it. was, not until tt]e problem 
"of making qulptef aircraft engines 


University of Southampton. 


became .important 1 that more practic- 
al approaches to the problems were 
applied. The subject attracted a vast 
amount of experimentation, particu- 


roacbes tq the problems were : 
L The subject attracted a vast 


larly on tbe part of aircraft and en- 
gine manufacturers who desper- 
ately. attempting to produce noise 
suppressors tq enable . the » new jet- 


lubwquwi Uiea apalyi] V; :,;S 

7he .Mifi Haiwood Sethi in Civil and Kftdwilcal Cnglntirlng > .1 
1 08S312471X ;i ' 162pP Sapi'BJ : {doth) 135.20/117^0 1 ■ 

0653125031 ; TUpp . • Sepl'BZ.; ■ < (pipfliy, $17.tiU««0 . 

’ htblhhtd by tiffs Hprwood.Ud; Chtcheiler, *i»d nurliefad by John A Soni Lid ' 

. principles of Engineering ■* = ^ ! ^ 

. by W- Otttkriiw^ C.F. Kn«4 arid di. Ipitogtr, ali.o( (Kr Ifnhwriky of jyffcfirgah 

' Provid« an Inlr«fueirm U> ih* englnttring iKofMjfari. ind lhB fnaiboch fihgfricen 
apply Tri eriglrikeifng practice. II amphuln* the modern loots of engineering analrtK ■ 
end (ierigri. trtdudlng problem roMng’imethQtft J dfg|ial computing, corriputer itid^} 
deiigrb expert dn«nb, end toning, end also dbciitve* communlcetlon end comiralnu w : ■; 
of.glneorlrig practice In rcbilon lo economics few, government,. end mferragernnH, ' - 
0471 QS445X S74pp ' May*82 ' ' !, ftioihi 134.20^19 JO- • 

0471094060 574pp May ’02: ■ CWIE) , 

Please write fd the Textbook Manager tor further Information — imped ton copies of 
certain books available. - .... V i . 


John Wiley & Sons Limited 

i;, ; : 1,i i- i , i:i- i ' i i I'. •[■ • '-! • \ ft. > m ! * 


iems poseu Dy using h*?- 
— r machine in an unsteady flow apP”^ 
of tion. The opposite would be tnic o 
the engine combustion expert i wno 
of would bendfit from an appreciation 
the of the role of the turbomachinery. 

In writing the text the authors 
have attempted to relegate rouen 
the mathematics to the mod* 
section ; at the end of-'the boo ■ 
. Although this makes the text eaa 
‘ to read In that .there a p few roatn ■ 
matical Interruptions, it 
always easier to uoderstana 
1 Althouth the modelling . 

• quite adequate as an introduction 
— various techniques, ceri&to^Mricep 

are rather scantily described . ana 
would .be difficult to use (fer exam 
pie, ..the' section on wave action *no 
filling): .One major criticism a JJ 
,-. the diagrams' are produced in a Van 


suppressors tq euable.tho » new jet- Turbocharging the internal 
■ t»were4 aircraft to Operate free frpin ' Coniliustkm Endpe ? -' i. 

I Tl Wardurli?Thi K n^ri'rid 333-24290 4 ' 

. . n wag anrina iinis period that th« ^r r ' 1 1 ■ , w sly i CS BUU » -- 

Turbocharging increases the power scales; a more minor point Is that tne 

P roV H^ t v. understanding; to weight ration, of large . diesel^ authors have not always shown muefl 

| .In prtetical lorpis the mechanism ol glOea and riso deorcases the «Mt p<fr iraaglnation in allocating symbols w 

For the car . d^gaer it parajrieters, for example, RN for 

economy .by gtee lot < reaetjop,: PK for Pt 655111 ® 

les ! tb ( replace ratio. - ; ; ] ■' '. > ' ; • 


iqe uiagraqis are prouuwsv . 

_____ ty of styles' arid at aeverely reduqeo 

r ^S rlc ' Lighlbii j Turbocharging increases the ppwef scales; a more minor point Is that, the 
understanding; to weight ration, of large diesel:^ authors have not always shown muen 
prtinical torpu the mechanism ol glpes and dso decrcases Ihe coat pcfr iraaglnation in allocating symbols m 
.subsonic jet no|se_ production, afrd Mlowalt. Fbr ihe cat:. deii^^' ,< .:MniSlMa. for examole. JW for 4* 




■Williams -.ha*': widened i his . research doVblopecf r in 
into ihe generalized topic of Sound :1940s tfaiiy !e 


iw iw,- ropiace ■ rago. . ; j -. . > i . • 

,U particularly This book. Is essential reading 
il ideaS iVere any. ;epgineer Interested in' tur- 
0nd jby : the bochat^ipa Ihterhal combustion en- 

been i ' J J! 

hargad^.The! 


been super- . gmeS, 1 ; either'- .petrql or diesd. K 
Rolls. brings together a : broad range. of 
o which powered fomiatiqti from the literature and 
Battle oi Britaip wi|La|so serve as a useftil. text for 
'postgraduate teaching. ' 


fen with a 
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types is a model of clarity and per- 
suades the reader that this is a fasci- 
nating subject which he would wish 
to pursue in more detail. The least 


attractive chapter is undoubtedly that devoted to consolidation and settle- 
on mapping, in which the author has ment, an area in which the engineer 
been only moderately successful in. is expected to forecast the amount of 
putting a difficult subject across. settlement of a structure and the 

This book should be required time that will be required for that 
reading for all civil engineering under- settlement to occur, as the forecast 
graduates. Although it is to can be checked for accuracy by any- 
some extent superficial, it should one at all familiar with the surveyor’s 
arouse interest and awaken enthu- level over the years following con- 
siflsm- struction, there is no hidden safety 

Geotechnical Engineering is an ex- factor; we are talking in absolutes, 
cellent text for civil and geotechnical This chapter is not at all helpful in 
engineering undergraduates, begin- this context: although the theories 


P a g es « w h ,ch eschew turgid technical deformation - in which they have not 
■■ ■ME debate .' 40/page chapter on rock allowed themselves to be bogged 

^^EB ■ ■. MW types is a model of clarity and per- down in tf " ■ * 

■ m suades the reader that this is a fasci- triaxial tes 

MgMpgHppjHPHPRHMHHi nating subject which he would wish The cha 

cwniNIPPPrxin P ur ? ue ' n more detail. The least cause for 

CNUtniDDiuniy attractive chapter is undoubtedly that devoted tc 

on mapping, m which the author has ment, an : 

"_ T -m m been only moderately successful in. is expectec 

U/n^MllKT All putting a difficult subject across. settlement 

yy Ul. Aml.Jll.fiC vfll This book should be required time that 
w reading for all civil engineering under- settlement 

a n/\/yiiv«n graduates. Although it is to can be chi 

W§rl.ll I C s °me extent superficial, it should one at all 

M arouse interest and awaken enthu- level over 

. siasm. struction, 

hQCP Geotechnical Engineering is an ex- factor; we 

V cellent text for civil and geotechnical This chapi 

engineering undergraduates, begin- this conte 

The Surface of the Earth: ning postgraduates, and practising expoundei 

an Introduction to engineers. Many similar texts are and thoro 

fleotechnical science q uite suitable for teaching, but pretty the engim 

L Pater I Williams useless outside the classroom; others Other 

KJIemen sq QS are ideal for tbe practising engineer logically 

A but littIe use in the classroom. Here areas of 

ISBN 0 iw Juiwj o we have a text which is reasonably seepage I 

Geology for Geotechnical Engineers comprehensive and deals with more stability < 

by J. C. Harvey than “textbook cases”, soil treatr 

Cambridge University Press, Chapter two, on soil variability, in- is up to 

£12.50 and £5.25 dudes a short but perfectly adequate prehensivi 

ISBN 0 521 24629 6 and 28862 2 course in statistics, which emphasizes bibliograp 

Geotechnical Engineering that here we are not dealing with of any to 

by Ian K. Lee, Weeks White J na, Ju ma ?f: st ™ ctural “•*? 

j r imnioa rials, but rather the various products n n . 

Of the Earth's deformation. 1110 an- R. D. ] 

fttman^, £19.95 wd £10.95 thors devote a very substantial and 

ISBN 0273 01755 1 and 01756 X outstandingly good chapter to the R. D. M 

_ K . . . cornerstone of geotechnical engineer- civil engii 

“te°d ^principally b^hTd^ Ing - tbe whole area of stren Jh and u+T 

engineer with substantial support 

from the geologist. The geologist IVum« JtSSSS 

understands the processes wWch IOF MraSy 

transform the magma into the days, 

tilts, sands and rocks which are the *-m gs a fr“°L tr 

working materials of the geotechnical Trip tl1Tlll"f* aerodvnaj 

engineer, and he is Generally better W*v 1ULUL V' aeroOyna 


down in the detailed refinements of 
triaxial testing. 

The chapter which gives me most 
cause for concern, however, is that' 


ning postgraduates, and practising expounded are elegant, abundant 
engineers. Many similar texts are and thorough, at the end of the day 
quite suitable for teaching, but pretty the engineer is on his own. 
useless outside the classroom; others Other chapters take the reader 
are ideal for the practising engineer logically through the fundamental 
but little use in the classroom. Here areas of geotechnical engineering - 
we have a text which is reasonably seepage flow, retaining structures, 
comprehensive and deals with more stability of slopes, foundations and 
than “textbook cases”, soil treatment. The material covered 


out little use in the classroom. Here areas or geotechnical engineering - 
we have a text which is reasonably seepage flow, retaining structures, 
comprehensive and deals with more stability of slopes, foundations and 
than “textbook cases”. soil treatment. The material covered 

Chapter two, on soil variability, in- is up to date and moderately con- 
cludes a short but perfectly adequate prehensive and there is an excellent 
course in statistics, which emphasizes bibliographical section for the pursuit 
that here we are not dealing with of any topic. 

precise man-made structural mate- 

rials, but rather the various products _ n , 
of the Barth's deformation. The au- D. Mackey 
thors devote a very substantial and 

outstandingly good chapter to the R. D. Mackey is senior lecturer in 
cornerstone of geotechnical engineer- civil engineering at the University of 


engineer witn suostaniiai support 
from the geologist. The geologist 
understands the orocesses which 


processes 


transform the magma into the days, 
tilts, sands and rocks which are the 
working materials of the geotechnical 
engineer, and be is generally better 
able to interpret the drift and solid 
geology, and to make informed com- 
ments on aspects of the geological 
history of a site which are relevant to 
the civil engineer. 

The dvil engineer calls upon the 
geotechnical engineer for expertise in 


Engineering Design for Performance 
by Keith Sherwfn 
Ellis Horwood: Wiley, 

£17.50 and £8.50 

ISBN 0 85312 471 X and 503 1 


“mechanics of fluids” courses in en- 
gineering curricula, including a 
strangely nostalgic section on the 
drag of a 1955 MGA sports car. 
From today’s advertisements for 
aerodynamic modem saloons with 
much smaller dras coefficients, 
young readers would be surprised to 
find no mention of air dams, spoil- 
ers, and integral bumpers (the re- 
levant references in this chapter are 
dated 1955 and 1956). The following 
chapters on heat transfer again cover 
all the standard textbook analytical 
material, followed by applying the 
relations to a car radiator, ana well 


ihe design of appropriate foundations material ^ 

for structures, design of earth struc- At long last the teaching of engineer- .S Tor nJiato? P an! well 

hires, and the desigp of earth retain- ing design is being recognized as elrabSShe? oriSce on KdeS 
mg structures. The civil engineer is essential to Britain's industrial and / references p are dated 1050 JL 
most frequently associated with manufacturing success, and influen- Kf 

ilnirfnrae of stool a nH onnoroto Hoi hnHinc cim.h n« fhp np.W PnoInfiEN * _ . 


structures of steel and concrete, 
artificial materials manufactured with 


dai bodies such as the new Engineer- 
ing Council, the Fellowship of En- 


The final chapter purports to deal 
with one of the most important. 


selected- materials . under conditions gineering, and the Science and Eri- ^ 

which enable sensible predictions of gineering Research Council are all „ L .. d Q _ u u t 

the properties and characteristics of becoming deeply Involved in its en- diMn JP out t0 be a 

the finished material to be made, couragement. inis book defines en- h f A » ve i ^1^1^ of 

with a relatively easy mind. - gineefing design correctly as the fSAT" SJ Txamole 

The geotechnical engineer works "creation of products that satisfy the . . th ma _; m ’ e ffi c i enc E 0 f 

with thi disturbed ancTundisturbed — »-♦ «■= ^ applied tq the maximum efficiency or 

materials generated by the combined 

flfiAfDlinilR rtf nil nf nn 4 n^A V frvpnafl 


With a relatively easy mind. gineefing design correctly as the fo r ani ofe 

.The geotechnical engineer works "creation of products that satisfy the . . th max i m M m efficiency of 

with the disturbed ancT undisturbed needs of sanety" but is restricted to a D Li n dmlll n-siBn ootimization^f a 
materials generated by the combined the contribution which a knowledge. w j ndmd j jj owev ^ involves the corn- 
operations of all of nature's 1 forces of fluid mechanics and thermodyna- SSSa 
acting on what was originally the mics can make to transport and pow- 


ZS. 0 w n8 Lr originally me mics ran mase , ho .annual variations, ; transmission 

magma,: but which may nave been er systems and components. «rctems tower structures bearinas. 

transformed Into materials which are The author concentrates on what 


transformed Into materials which are The author concentrates on what Oration "stress " TaTieTTe "mainte- 
infinltely variable in composition, he calls “design for performance” as SSS?5S«I fS?* ttaTE!^ "SS& 
Properties and characteristics. Thus a basis for '“design for strength and SSSiyrioftifc physical situation” to 
soil In situ is rarely uniform, "design for manufacture", with a UOte t he author, 
homogeneous and isotropic. Despite promTsing-looking chapter headings, 4 p _ rhan , the most S u ro risina omls- 
dhruptiOn, however, a borehole to such as “modelling'’; ■'fluid flow: de- . . f these dav ^ with^over a 

Wke soil samples is the starting point sign with fluid flow”; “heat transfer: m j]| jon home computers In Britain 
for analysis and deslgn work. design with heat transfer; , and boil- and desk -top mi C r£x)mput C ra avsil- 

, The Surface of the Earth, written er design: evaluation and optimisa- Wc tQ m0 *J ^oois and first-year 


geobri^t. and, the engineer in a be treated as lna 
Pcnpheral sense, these sections are design (and strai 
F^hcd .at. too superficial a level, to tion of the startin 
^of value. , However, as many tual design in ’ 
graduates In various disciplines are Identified and th 
now having to , scan much broader the options leads 


®*j. .ir t students, is the Impact of the compu- 

. After the briefest oT outirnes of ter>s powes to -model" and “iterate”, 
the relationship between what should (d s0 {^ many of the problems which 
be treated as Inseparable aspects of the au{hor jJ as deliberately had to 
design (and strangely with no men- s ( mp i|fy m OI der to solve. In his one 
tion of the starting-point the concep- sho ^ ^ mmem on the use of a com- 
tual design hi which the need - is ter he statfis ^ j ts . solutions are 
Identified and the exploration of all g nly in a nume rical form, and that it 
the ontions leads to an outline speci- • ' h nno i« r tn vinmtiTe the be- 


the relationship between wtiat snoura w go f ve many of the problems which 
be treated as Inseparable aspects of the aut]lDr fi as deliberately had to 
design (and strangely with no men- s ( mp i|fy m OI der to solve. In his one 


is much easier to visualize the be-' 


uw.siismow- uio oenaent ou a.: computer . lucre, aie 

JJg and geological slant of some, of Bridge, there is really no further - ^.ady many “optimization" jpterac- 
• ^ Chapters aroused some enthu- serious Consideration of design, as t j vfe programmes available* .which 

r?i m for a> career In geotechnical generally understood,, to the remain- p r ^ u ^c graphical output.- and are 

'JPueerina. Although geology 1 b a tog text 1 . . . . part of computer-aided design and 

engineers apply scientific The "modelling of engineering manufacture. 

,r “* 1 Problems, there is systems, elements and components The aut h 0 r has attempted to re- 

Uttle. science >in this wnrk that has heen a maior development dur- chfprt nf thermofluids and 


>- and are 
esign and 


The author has attempted to re- 


jjspectjbat there are more complete analysis, computer simulation and aWe ^ engineering students in first- 
■ *^ m qr® :apeciallzed books avail- parametric design. Under mocell- u textbooks. From a design 

‘ ! « J 1 ing’’ the designer is urged to reduce (gachjng po i n t of view the lack of 

/or -. , Geotechnical En- the "real-world" problem to a mathe- treatment . p f , the "interfaces” be- 

•vp™ u Provides... an .account of the toatieal, : ‘model,, put the text . only tween the . different decisions which ? 


fJ^.^Wlc geolpCT 1 that Is essential deals with the simple analysts of have to be compromised to arrive' at 
rnarii w 8®otechnicaJ . engineer . in a standard elementary - relationships ex- even fl near-best- solution limits Its 
dlgestable and infonnative pressed in mathematical symbols, for va i ue> , The "defllgn" content is de- 
p^^^*O ihat the reader- wULfeel example* power lb pump water. ar senptive of what has been done in 

thJsVfleil 


'.tq.qxtend' 

even though; 


tder wULfeel example* power to pump wmer , or ^0^ of what has been done in 
his study in .effideh^y of a jef or propeller tmust ^ p asti and does not guide the new 
;fre will, find system. Most engineering teachers - de6j 6r t0 what he must do to cre- 
wrirko mnM cvmiM regard this tvpe of treatment n*.- the future.- ' 


few -I- ' fY0q though ;pe will, find system. Most : engmeenng deS j gner t0 what 

JL^5° re .' advanced works more would regard this type of treatment ate me future. ' 
TiSStef i: .i v . •. .v. . ., ' as the- normal application of analysis — - ~ 

• chapters of this, in their! specialized subjects, and not Joseph Black 


Engineering books from Pitman . . . 

SOON Handbook of Structural Concrete 

Edited by F K Kong. R H Evans. Edward Cohen and Frederic Roll 
Cased/ I9fi8 pagcs/839 i l lustrations 

This indispensable reference work oilers detailed coverage of all aspects of 
structural concrete. Ii consists of 4 1 original contributions from 55 of the world’s 
leading engineers - all of whom were specif] cal ly selected by (he editors for their 
outstanding reputations in particular areas of the subject. The Handbook is 
divided Into six sections: il is fully referenced and indexed. 

ISBN 0 273 08555 7/£S5.00 

NEW Engineering Measurements -2nd edition 

C V Collett and A D Hope 
Publication April 1983 
Papcr/44 8 pages/347 illustrations 

An expanded and updated edition of a popular textbook. ‘Il provides a broad 
coverage or almost the whole industrial area, end makes the reader aware of the 
relative merits of the many measurement systems available'. THES, reviewing 
the first edition. 

ISBN 0273 01758 &/E9.75 

Geotechnical Engineering 

IK Lee, OG Inglesand W While 

Publication October 1982 

Large formal: 432 pages/200 illustrations 

A concise and comprehensive treatment of ihe basic principles and practical 
applications of geotechnical engineering. The extensive use of summarized data 
as tables provides ihe reader with a ready reference, and analytical methods are 
illustrated by example . Re ference is made lo real - rather than expedient - data , 
and problems are included in each chapter. 

Cased: 0273 01755 W£19.95 
Riper 0 273 01756 X/£I0.95 

Place an order with wjur bookseller. Alternatively, In case of difficulty, write lo 
Cashpost Service, Book Centre, Southport PR9 9YF, quoting the lftk{a)and 
ISBN(s)of thebaok(s) you require. Please enclose a cheque/postal order payable 
lo Book Centre Ltd. 

TheCaslipoit Service also welcomes credit card orders by letter or telephone 
(0704 26881 1, and would be delighted to send you a copy of our complete 
Engineering Catalogue. 


Pitman Books 


Vacuum Technology 

L G Carpenter 

An updated edition of this much-used Introductory text, presenting a broad view for 
those requiring a general knowledge of vacuum technology, with extensive 
references to more specialist literature. 

It Is refreshing to find a publication In which this sutyect is ao umB cotierad, urtth a 
mfnfmym of theory apd mathematics, yet Insuffltfentdetatitopmykleabroad 
techntatf iwdenlandlng of an Otherwise neglected topic. The Analyst ' ‘ 

Invaluable as a quick, simple reference book on the laboratory bookshelf. 

Physics In Medicine and Biology 

May 1983 112pp hardcover 0-85274-481-1 £13.95 

A Handbook of Public Speaking 
for Scientists and Engineers 

■ P Kenny 

This bodk Is 'abided al every scientist and engineer who wtB at so hie time bi hi* or 
•; her career have to address a group of paopla. Peter Kenny draws ort his own wide 
experience lo oulKne useful technique^ for preparation' end presentation, and tips , • 
for.ovfrcomlng Ihe problems of ihe beginner, which will also beTisefid to those Who 
may think iheir performance on the platform Is sadsfactoryl This b an enterlalping ~ 
book, arid should put aD complacent lecturers on their guard! ' 

1982 182pp paperback 0^5274-553-2 £6.50 . . 


Adam Hi 

Techno House, 


Way. Bristol BS1 6NX jEngiand 


Butterworths BASIC Books 


Butterworths BASIC Books is the major new series for engineers and 
students. Each title In the series OTvers one of the main areas of ' : . 
engineering and science and • teaches coimputing In BASIC by practical 
example • presents a concise Introduction to theory and principles . ; 

• shows how computing can be applied to the 5o)uttoriof real ..•» 

engineering and mathematical problems • provides working programs,-' • 
with fully explanatory notes • helps the .reader to write fils own 
programs. 

New leaflet and Inspection copies are available from the Sales 
Administration department:, 

8a Butterworths, Borough Green, Seven oaks, Kent TNI 5 BPH 


MODERN THERMOELECTRICS 

by D. M. Rowe & C. M. Bhandarf 

Written by Iwp expeitt (botti^ aotiveJy Hmtived In rase arch In thls-rapidly advancing fleMk 
■ttila book otreaaeB modem devekjpmenia and serves as a - cur m«, oomprehenaive 
reference source for the postgraduate' and professional antfnaer engaged Ip 
thermoelectric material development 'arid device application. Tile work algo serves as an 
Introduction to themweleotrics lor the undergraduate,; 

6 03.910433 • Hirdbaok 1H7bp ly 

82 [lla (71 llrw draWfoga, 11 half-tofie pbalagrapba} ' 

M. 60 March 1983 ! 


HOLT-TECHNOLOGY —a— 

a division ot htoh-QailrKiers Uj ; • 

1 St; Anne's Road, Eastbourne, Eeat Sussex BN21 
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able dynamic models to be de- 
■■ llA veloped which would be extremely 

11 BPm difficult by other means. Some of the 

■ Mr examples - for example, the dynamic 
behaviour of a Bourdon pressure 

ENGINEERING »- MB 

••****** B *^*^**® king physics. In this example, the &iu*f 
"fj J Bourdon tube is represented as a 

t)|| II fl piston operating against a damped 

v *■"■*’* spring mass system, and the bond ^^8 

m graph shown with the piston repre- ra%gj! 

fironhc: sented by a transformer acting be- 

tween the applied pressure at the 

° * torque on the pointer. In practice the 

Bond Graphs for Modelling transformation of the hydrostatic SfeflJj 

Knainecrino Svstems pressure in the tube is first to the 

tube material in the stress-strain do- M* 
w i A ? rfi wfnnri Hi so main, which is then transformed by a 

S*SV"^“ “J , non-linear mechanism lo the torsion- 

ISBN 0 85312 510 4 and 519 8 ^ translation of the pointer - a very 

' different system to that described. ' 

In the preface to his book Alan There is definitely a need for a' V;;., 
Blundell outlines the many areas in new book in the field oF bond graphs - '&** 
which bond graphs have been used and their applications to the design 


W4mm 
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JBM Boundary 
§B§|f elements 

Boundary Element Methods In Solid 
Mechanics, with applications In rock 
mechanics and geological engineering 
by S. L. Crouch and A. M. Slarfleld 
Allen & Unwin, £20.00 
ISBN 0 04 620010 x 

Before the development of compu- 
' y ters. only the simplest problems of 
. •••“. stress analysis could be solved. By 
1965, however, approximate analyses 


“awwJEw*. .t- 
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ment of the use of bond graphs. 


is, developed for undergraduate teach- 
ing. Alan Blundell’s book, although it 


J \\ 

liMCr' 


bond, much in the manner of the use graphs and their application. 

of the chemical bond in models of 

molecular structure, is outlined. Bach J, E« Sharpe 

bond represents the two energy co- 


Southern California Edison's giant 3 megawatt wind turbine at Its Wind 
Energy Center near Palm Springs, California. Taken from Solar Prospects: 
the potential for renewable energy by Michael Flood, published by Wildwood 
House at £6.95. 

resources are rapidly running out. This is by no means jomprehensive, 


varinbies which together make up the y. e. Sharpe Is lecturer in engineering Various statistical data are oriented but the reader is referred to other 
power flow, such as voltage and cur- design at Queen Mary College, Lon - on the reserves and utilization of more detailed texts for further m- 
renl for an electrical system or press- don, and a Royal Society/SERC In - fossil fuels Including some unusual formation. 
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uro and flow for a hydrostatic one. dustrial Fellow at GEC. 
Of the two co-variables only one can 
be independent and cause a particu- 
lar behaviour. This is known • as — - _ 

causality - introduced in chapter two. W I qm 

as a prelude to the application of ^ y l Ilgml 
what is termed the single loop rule - 
and owes its origins to Manson’s rule _ _ __ T 

from clnssical control theory. dlClUV 

Unfortunately, although many in-' Ot/ 


data on the less well studied fuels Liquid heating flat plate collectors 
such as firewood in the developing are tne subject of chapter five, in 
countries. However, much of this in- which the full heat transfer calcula- 

• . - -i - _i .1 . -_ii - .*i: j 


what is termed the single loop rule - simply ignore it. includes a discussion of collector de- 

and owes its origins to Manson’s rule _ __ 'll 16 genuine reference text begins sign problems and of test methods 

from clnssical control theory. PflPl MV in chapter two with a discussion of for measuring collector efficiency 

Unfortunately, although many in- ^ ©J solar radiation. This includes, after either outdoors or in a solar siraul- 

teresling examples are given of : : the necessary equations for the com- tor. Calculation procedures for pre- 

physical systems and their bond Treatise on Solar Energy putatlon of solar angles, and so on, dieting the annual performance of a 

graphs, the reader has been left to Volume 1: Fundamentals of an interesting historical account of solar water heater are also briefly 

determine for himself the basic sys- Solar Energy the controversy which has sur- outlined. 

tem elements that are used to make by H. P. Gars rounded measurements of the solar A final chapter deals with the de- 

up the bond graph and which forms wilev £24 50 constant. On the measurement of sign and performance of air collec- 
ts most attractive feature. At* no icrnd 471 miRO X solar radiation itself, there is a brief tors, a most appropriate inclusion as 

point in the book is Paynter’s tet- ! review of some of the available in- interest in the potential of air coltec- 

ruhedron of state, which describes As its title correctly Implies, this struments (with pictures); the spe- tors is growing, particularly for agri- 
Ihe relationship between the power book of almost 600 pages is a com- cialist, however, might wish to look cultural applications in developing 
variable*, ita co-variables (tffort and prehensive reference text, containing further than this review for aquO-to- countries. This chapter is followed by 
•flow) and their integrals (momentum a wealth of r data collated with care; date report on this topic. Th6 chap- a glossary, a set of conversion tables 
and displacement), and the dynamic from the solar energy and heat trans- ter ends with some tables of solar for SI and. Imperial units, and a 
energy stores, which, may be inertial fer literature of the past fifty years, irradiation for key cities around the series of appendices containing tables 
or compliant, and .the energy dlssipa- The book reflects the lone experi- ■ world, and includes extra details for of solar and materials data. Confi- 
flbn given. By the time the book ence of Professor Garg in this field, the author’s home country of India, dence in the material presented (par- 
: moves into the. use of matrices, for and. his international contacts have Chapter three contains most of the ticulariy the numerical data) would 
the analysis of complex sysleids, <he .certainly - helped him to draw material usually taught in under- have been greatly increased if the 
bond graphs given add very little together, much of the Important graduate courses on heat transfer number of printing slips and spelling 
'understanding, as for the ftiaiority of material which has been written -on and fluid mechanics, but it is pre- erors had been. reduced, 
the examples . the b^nd graph is just solar energy in recent years. Though sented here using examples from the ■ However, despite these ahortcom- 
given and miist be taken at face aimed primarily at postgraduate stu- solar energy field, It .will certainly tm tags, this book will undoubtedly be 
value. Little attempt has been made dents and researchers In physics and useful to havk all this' material in one widely used. Although Solar En- 


Ihe system; a faculty that iS (he ;. The; pook: is the first volume of a in bmldlngs. ; Spectral abtorptanc© competitor, this new treatise has a 
greatest ..virtue of Iheutc of bond three-volume series, and limits itself and trarlsmUtarice curves arc in- somewhat wider scope and contains a 

graphs. - -j-- • almost entirely to^ the thermal con- eluded for A range of plattics as well good . deal more material in the 

. ; Although some of the examples version, of solar energy wilh Its. as for common materials such as, general field of heat transfer. 

■gre interesting, they -are. invariably, assodatqd^ problems of beat transfer, glass and water. Radiafively selective 

either electrical or mechanical, and : ,The first chapter is strangely out of surfaces are also discd&sed and the ~~~ — T- — 1 — 

very little of the interdisciplinary na- keeping with the rest of tne book, as properties! of the more common ^ sur- W. B. (rifiett . 

ture 'of the bond graph Is provided, it contains . a broad review df world ■ faces;, tabulated. The 'chapter con- — : — ’ . ■ ■ ■ ■ , ' ' 

No mention, is made of thermal, energy Resources rad . concludes -by .' eludes with . & br(if review of the W. B. Gillen is a senior engineer with 
; thenriodynaailc and fluid mechanical, urging the tead^r to develop the. use^ ; equipment available for measuring Sir WUllam Halcrow and Partners 
i problems in Which bond graphs' en- of solar energy • because .fossil fuel; the optical properties |of materials. (Consulting Engineers),, Swindon. 




A MAJOR NEW SERIES FOR STUDENTS OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING ' ’ 

TUTORIAL GUIDES IN ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Series^ editors: G- G.QIoodworth^VorA'W/ers/ry ■' 

A« P. p.bry,.Sdtifhanjp(bff Unfygrii/ Vf-vfc.V t. 

J. K. FUIbt, Essex Uhls witty ; . : '•' V-i ' y? ■ -y <: •: 

TheTutorlal Gufdes. alrriad rf-; first ffn^i second. year 
undaroradUatar, pras^pt a new approached leading 
eleotrohfcs fcnglneBring by combining the latest ’ 

Integrated circuit methods with more dlasstcei 
fundamental areas of study 4- •. J . 

Each text Is.complete ln Itself but is linked w|th 
others In the 5,erl(?S., . ■; • v 

• Indudn yrorked^xairnples, graded' pnableln^ . • 

• and answers: ‘ • ' v • ■j? ' 

'• Marginal notes ere a key feature of thfs na^rles. ; . 
e Uses Integrated circuit approach. 
e Topical coverage., 

Laciurart may obtain Impeciipn copin' or fiWtNar Information by wlt|iifl!ta: n 
Roger Horton, Inspection Copy Dapertmeh?, Ven Npetrtpd Ralnhold ly K), Molly ; MUh 
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,; FEEpBACK ClRCLlts AND'qp,AMPS ^ 
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:.i2fi pages J Clpth 0;442 30fiB4 O'. jHOjBO 
■ : \"y Paper O' 442 30665 ?' ::t ;6i26- 

JuftPbbllshed ' > ’ ' ■ ; 

v TRANSISTOR CIRCUIT TECHNIQUES 

discrete ^integrated '• i\: ..V ,;■[ . • V 
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.'. A p. J. Rtcchlo, Issabx University v:'-i ; ■■ 

178 pages. Cloth 0;4423O6311 tlO.Bij 
V ,Paper0;4423O533 8'; ;• '£ ; 6.25 

Vi ForthcornfriB i-V. V* . ‘ t 

*4 .COMPUTER S^tfeMS. Late '83 it ■ L '• 

' TEL^OOMNliJNICATlONS, .Early “ ' ' 
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VAN NOSTRAND REINH0LD (U.K.) 


quired solving simultaneous equa- 
tions in unknowns at nodes distri- 
buted over the surface or boundary 
of the domain and throughout its. 
interior. In three-dimensional analy- 
sis, reasonably accurate calculations 
for a domain of relatively simple 
geometry could involve the solution 
of over ten thousand simultaneous 
equations. Even with today’s hard- 
ware and optimized finite element 
software, computing cost and system 
reliability considerations impose se- 
vere limitations; and because cost 
and system requirements increase 
steeply with problem size, continuing 
improvement of hardware often no 
foreseeable salvation. 

Boundary element methods eli- 
minate the unknowns at interior 
nodes. There are several such 
methods, all requiring the solution of 
a boundary integral equation. The 
boundary is represented by elements 
over eacn of which is assumed some 
variation of the unknown function 
appearing in the integral equation, 
ana simultaneous equations in 
boundary nodal values are con- 
structed and solved. Until 1970 
straight line and flat triangular ele- 
ments were used and unknown func- 
tions were assumed to be constant 
over each. Large numbers of ele- 
ments were required to obtain good 
results, so computing cost was high. 
Since then, elements which may be 
curved and over which linear, 

S uadratic and cubic functional vana- 
on is assumed have been • de- 
veloped, with the aim of improving 
computational efficiency. 

Crouch and Starfield are specialists 
in displacement discontinuity ele- 
ments. In their book they describe 
fictitious load, displacement discon- 
tinuity and direct formulation de- 
ments for the analysis of plane 
strain, and displacement disconhnui- 
ty elements for three-dimenrionu 
analysis of tabular orebodies. iney 
do not consider the general three- 
dimensional problem. The domain is 
considered elastic, isotropic o f 
orthotropic, piecewise homoHeneous. 
The elements arc straight line seg 
ments or flat rectangles, and u 
known functions are assumed c 

fo a rSuKnfn aC whic“Hn P L fo v r ariation 

18 AUhou^'thc ' authors’ docjjwj £ 

tention is to keep tha wathejMU 

simple, they produw compute 

numerical integration, and by 
ring to tangential and “prmal eo 
uents of fSoctiom rather IbmW 

global cartesian components. F 

programs are presented, these 
inelegant Brid Inefficient, but se 
illustrate an introductory . . 

themselves to an exposition of . _ 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
DUBLIN 

Applications are Invited for the following full-time academic 
appointments to commence In October, 1983; 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

Candidates should have a good Honours Degree In Agricultural 
Engineering or in a related discipline, A higher degree and 
experience In research are desirable qualifications. Applicants 
should preferably have an Interest and experience In the 
application of Engineering to Agricultural Production or Food 
Processing'. 

FRENCH 

This appointment Is being made to develop and to co-ordinate a 
concentrated programme In oral French (to run concurrently with 
exmng written language programmes). The successful 


candidate will also have the opportunity to teaoh In other courses 
corresponding to specialised flelds of Interest. Candidates should 
have postgraduate qualifications; preference will be given to 
native French speakers. 

GEOLOGY 

The successful candidate should have completed the Ph.D. 
degree or should have equivalent research and/or Industrial 
experience and will be required to teach Geology to third year 
Chnl Engineering students, to take an active pert In other aspects 
of the Geology Department's teaohlng programme, partly 
dependent upon speciality, and to conduot research. He or ehe 


will be encouragedto develop an active research programme and 
opportunities exist for collaboration with other staff In the College 
and elsewhere. The area of epeclallaallon Is open but applicants 
with backgrounds In Engineering Geology, Petroleum Grology br 
some aspects of Geophysics ere partloulariy encouraged to 
apply. 

SALARY 8CALE8 

■ The appointments will be mads at the level of either Assistant 
• Lecturer or College Leolurer. Entry point on the relevant scale will 
be In accordance wilh qualifications and experience. There Is a 
non-contributory pension soheme. 

Currant salary scales are: 

Asatalant Lecturer: IR£7,84&HR£12,412 

tu College Lecturer: = |R£ 1 2 , 002 -El 0,525 

tne erasing date for receipt of completed applications Is 
Thursday, |Rh May, 19B3. • 

_to application, further Information (Inotudlng 
application procedure) may be obtained from the Secretary 
' Dub,ln Talaphone 

JjMe; note that the Collage Offices will re-open on Monday, 
Tim a phi. . 


3T. HUGH’S COLLEGE 
•• OXFORD . 

;? M0BERLY SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP 

:U; 1983-1984 

U-College proposes to elect to a Moberiy Senior Scholarship 
2'35 t6na ° te fro m Michaelmas Term 1983. The Scholarship 
wqpen to woman graduates of any university to read for a 
* t^nsr, degree. ■ 

1 particulars from the College Secretary, 8L Hugh’s 
i‘j ■h&JJf’ Oxford, 'to whom applications should be. sent by 


4 lb May, 1983. 


•W ' THE CiNjV^ITY COLLEGE OF WALE? 

[ ABERYSTWYTH 

CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY 

• C^holl Irwltea appOcaHons tor appointment to the Chair of. 




Planned ea Ireland's first technological university, the NIHE 
Umerick haa gained widespread recognition for ita major 
contribution to the reaent rapid expansion of high technology 
manufacturing industry. Construction la underway an a ma|or 
extension which will double the aize of the 3,000 student 
riverside campus and aa a maul! there Is an immediate 
vacancy in the College of Engineering and Science for: 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

ASSISTANT LECTURER 

Applicants should have a relevant post graduate degree and a 
proven ability to use advanced research and analytical 
techniques. Specific experience in one ot the following areas 
is required: 

A) CHEMICAL ENGINEERING — MASS TRANSFER 
OR PROCEB8 CONTROL 
or 

Bt ORGANIC CHEMISTRY — FINE CHEMICALS 
PROCESSING OR MICROBIOLOGICAL 
CHEMICALS PRODUCTION, 

• r , ,< 1 . * 

Candidates must also demonstrate desire and aptitude to 
teach at both undergraduate and postgraduate levels, lo 
liaise with Industry, and to Initiate research or assist with 
existing research programmes. 

SALARY 8CALE: 1RE9.761 - IR£1 1*35 p.a. 

Application materiel available from the Personnel Office, 
v The National Institute for Higher Eduoatloa Umerick. . 
|\ Ireland should be completed end returned by / 
Friday, 13th May. 1B83. /A 


BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 

Lectureship In 
Engineering for 
THE SPECIAL 
ENGINEERING 
PROGRAMME 

8EP la a prominent and highly 
successful ‘enhanced' under- 
graduate engineering pro- 

E ramme. It is Intensive and 
road based and has many 
distinctive features. It attraots 
the moat able and highly 
motivated school leavers. The 
Department of Engineering 
and Management Systems, 


responsible for 8EP, now 
seeks an additional Lecturer 
fpr.the jSEP 'team'. Applicants 
must be well qualified, drea- 
five, energetic' arid committed 
to the SEP approach. For such 


TOE UNIVER8ITY OF 
SU88EX 

In the School of 

European 

Studies 

Lecturer In Frenoh with 
special Interest In the 
, Literature and Thought of 
Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Century France,, from 1st 
October, 1983, 
Temporary Lecturer In 
German specialising in 
German Literature Bind 
Thought or • German 
Uterature and -History In 
the Twentieth Century ;tor 
ong^ear from let October, 

In the School of 
Social Sciences 

. ary Lectureship In 
. el Psychology and 
Temporary Lectureship In 
Intalllaence for 


» liz ccptos) together wtth the names of three referees, 
.fecefrad not W than Monday, 16th Mfly. 1003/- ; 

' from overseas may submit one application by airman. The 


right to fin the Chair byfri 



UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

‘New Blood’ appointments 
in Science (including Clinical 
Medicine and Mathematics) 

Applications are Invited for the following university 
lecturerships tenable from 1 0ctober 1983. 

It Ib Intended that these appointments should be held 
in conjunction with a college fellowship. Further particulars of 
the university teduraraWpa, and of relevant college poala, may 
be obtained from the head of the department Indicated In each 
case, to whom applications (ten typed copteB, or one from 
overseas appUcanta) should be sent (Separate application la 
not necessary for an associated college post) The dosing 
date for receipt of appricatfonais 1 1 May 1083. 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND BOTANY: Application of 
Physical ^ Techniques to Plant Biochemistry 
(This la sjointappolntmsnf between foe two dspaitmentB, 1 ". 
but enquiries and application a should be addressed to ■' 
Department ol Agricultural Science, Ftorita Road, Oxford 
OX1 3PF Telephone Oxford (0866) 57246.) 

BIOCHEMISTRY: Enzymology (with emphasis an Enzyme 
Mechanisms). 

(Deportment of Biochemistry South Parka Road, Oxford 
0X1 3QUTWephone Oxford (0865) 61 1261 .) 
CUNtCALMEDtONE: Infectious Disease and Tfopfcal Medicine. 

. (Nuffield Department ofCUnlcel Medicine, John RadcHffe 
Hospital, Hepdlngton, Oxford 0X3 9DU Telephone 
• ' Oxford (0865) 81 7632 J . . 

’ EXPEfilMEKnALpsyCHbUDGY:BraJnandBehe^^ . 
Research.' ‘ : 

(Department of Experimental Psychoiogyt South Fferka 
Road, Oxford OXI 3UD. Telephone Oxford (0865) 612251 J 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: Syntheela of New Inorgank) 

Materials. ' 

Onorganlo Chemistry Laboratory South FferkeRoad, 

Oxford 0X1 3QR TMephone Oxford (Q865) 63424 J 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE: Soil Mechenfoa 

(Departmentof Engineering Bcfence, Parks Road, Oxford 
0X1 3FU. Telephone Oxford (0865) 69988.) 

MATHEMATICS: (1) RetatMty (eapecfaJly TWator Theory) 

(2) Qeonietry(lncfydlng Topology). 

' (Mathemalteal Institute, 24-29 St Gllerf, Oxford 0X1 3LB. 
Tbfephone Oxford (0865)54295). 

METALLURGY AlVDSClENCE OF MATERIA L8 :Devetopment 
of NewHfgh-atrength Cement-based materiala for 
.Engineering Appttoatfoha. 

. ' (Departmant of Metallurgy and Science of Materials, - 
V ftirlra Road, Oxford 0X1 SPH.Tblephone Oxford (0866) ' 

• - 59981.) • • 

OBSTEfraoSAf®GPtT^AE<XXjpGY; Human Foetal ■ - ' 
DevoloprnenL : . , . 

(Nuffield Department of Obstetrics and Gynaecology 
Joh n RadcHffe Hospital, Headlngton, Oxford 0X3 SOU 
Tbfo phone Oxford (0866) 817571.) 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: (1) Bto-organlc Chemistry. 

(2) Synthetic Organlo Chemistry - 
(Dyaon Perrins Laboratory, South Fferira Rood , 

; Oxford 0X1 3QY. "telephone Oxford (0865) 57809.) 

, PHYSIOLOGY: Physiology of Exdtabla Membranes. 

(Umverelty Laboratory of Physiology! South Rwka Road, 
Oxford QX1 3PT.fbfep)>oneOxford (0868)57451.) 
^PSYCHIAIRY: Cognittye Processes In die' Ihaebnent and 
:' fYeventtanoffriiyelcal.andPsyofto^ 

. (Department ofPsychfa^VIferneford Hospital! ' 

■ Oxford OX37JXTblephoneOxfdrd (0865) 246651.) ' ' 
SUmERY:1harisplaribtfonlmrmJnpk^y;- 
' (Nuflieid DspflWrrient ofSurgibrx John Radofaffe Hospital, 
Heacflngton, Oxford OX39DU "fetobhone Oxford (0865) 

.j. .817866) ' ' !-•. 

THEORETiCALPHYSICSilhepretkraiElcimenfoty Fbrtlofo 
Riyaioa. - • , 

,• (Department olTheoretlcal PhyiWcs, 1 Kebl4 Road, Okford * 

' 0X1 3NR Telephone Oxford (0866) 6 3281.) 
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University of 
Birmingham 


LECTURESHIPS 


Following the UGC's announcement of Its allocations to universities lor "new blood" 
appointments, applications are Invited from suitably qualified graduates for 
.EOT 


LECTURESHI PS Inttie tallowing areas: 


A. Faculty of Science and Engineering 

<1 ) Department of Phyelca- Panicle Physics 

Candidate to work initially on the UAl Experiment at CERN and subsequently on LEP. 
(Rel:D3) 

(2) Department of Space Resaarch - X-ray Astronomy 

Can dldate required with established skills In the Interpretation of observational data 
relating to cosmic X-ray sources. In support ol the Department’s active experimental 
programme. (Ref: El) 

(3) Department of Genetics - Interspecific Gene Transfer 
Applicants must possess a good honours degree In a biological science with 


plants. (Ref: LI j 
(4) Department of Biochemistry - Biochemical Toxicology 
Candidates should have a aped at Interest in the Investigation of the mechanisms by 
which xenobfotlcs cause toxicity using studies to rfroantf In isolated cell cultures and 
8uapon8ions. (Rel:B3) 

(8) Department of Civil Engineering - G roundwater Hydrology 


mechanics of fluid How; preferably In ground-water. (Ref: Q5) 

(9) Departmant of Cham leal Engineering -Chemical Processing of SoHds 
Enquiries a re partlcu larly Invited from cheml cal engineers with interests In this area. 
Practical, theoretical orcomputlng/lmageanalyalsskillBwoufd be welcogie. (Rel:T3) 
(71 Cent re for Computing and Computer Sclanoa- INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Lectureship for MScConveralon Course in Computer Science. 

Candidates preferred with expertise In oneor more of the areas of Information 
Technology, Networkaor Programming or System Design Methodologies. (Ref: Z1) 


University of Strathclyde 
Strathclyde Business 
School 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Applications are Invited for an 
appointment at senior lecturer 
level In the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations. 

Candidates should have a 
proven teaching and research 
record (n mainline Industrial re- 
lations. Practical Industrial rela- 
tions experience on either side 
of industry will also be wel- 
comed. In addition candidates 
will be expected lo have a 
proven record of administrative 
ability since they will be ex- 
pected lo undertake substantial 
departmental duties end when 
appropriate, to deputise for the 
Head of Department. 

The successful candidate will be 
expected to take up the appoint- 
ment not later than let October, 
1983. Salary will be in the range 
£12,920 to £10,180 per annum. 
USS benefit. 


Further 

obtained 


particulars may be 
from, Academic Staff 


Office, University of Strathclyde, 
16 Richmond Street, Glasgow 
G1 1XW. Closing date: 6th May, 


1963. 


B. Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry 

(t) Department of Anatomy-Cell Biology 


Its regulation and control. (Ref: L/ANT/1 S3) 

(2) Department of Med Iclne - Molecular Biochemistry 
The Department Is con oemad with control mechanisms regulating the 


rsorlesa. Starting 
ofl 


111 be In thB range £0, 375 to f 1 3,505 


■ •trwiyiMi it w vi | iviyuivrtu 

.33 77) for poets B(1) and B(2). 
Applications (3coples), Including a curriculum vitae, 
the names of three referees and quoting Ihe reference 
number of thepoet, should be sentfothe appropriate 
Assistant Registrar, attho address below, By 9th May, 
1983.- 1 


Ufitvoralty of Birmingham 
• Birmingham B1 5 2 tT1 


i,P.O. Box 383, 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANQUA 
Norwich 


LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING STUDIES 


Applications are Invited forthls 
post established from 1 at Ootober, 
1 983 under the UGC Information 
Technology Initiative. 

Salary on ihe scale £6^76- 
£1 3,606 par annum (under review) 
plus USB benefits. 

Preference will be given to well 
qualified candidates with strong 
research Interests In Ihe 


Intelligent Knowledge Based 
Systems. The successful 
candidate wN be expected lo work 
loiptty wtth Dr. Sleep's group 
concerned with declarative 

irenvrtno and Professor 


Stocker’s data base group 
AppMoationa (three ooptee) . 
giving nemes of three persona 
to whom referenca may be made 
should be lodged with the 
Establishment Officer. 
University of East Anglia. 
Norwich NR4 7TJ from whom 
furtter particulars maybe 


otoWnsd not latffttian 14th May, 


No tomiB of application are 
Issued. . 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGUA 
. Norwich 


‘NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIPS 


Applications are Invited for Iho fottovylhg Lectureships 
available from 1st October, 1883 unfertile UGC'b 'New. 
Blood; scheme. The primary role of aH these appointments In 
the eariy yeqra win be lo contribute substantially to research In 
.the areas Indicated. Salary on the scale E8.37&-E1 3,505 per 
.annum (under reyfew) plus USS benefits; ' " 


LECTURER IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY ■■■■'. 

! thls appointment ki the School 6t Cfwmlcial .^cienoee yrilt 'be. 


concerned with preparative ;organometallio traneMon metal 
gpren to.oandktatee Who have . 


chemistry. Preference 1 „ „ 

experience with high pressure and vacuum techniques and 
an Inleraaf In compounds of catalytlo or sytilheiip organic 
Importance. 


LECTURER IN OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
■SCIENCES ■ , ' • 

Apploants tar this post lq the Sdhqof ot . Environmental 
Sciences should have recent experfehca rtf wimp aepPPfe ol , 
, the role of the oceans In the CO 2 Otitia&le • ptrobtoYiv find, be- 
familiar with . carbon eyefo • arid /pr otirrtete>; 
'techniques. 


LECTURER IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
(THEORETICAL MECHANICS):^ \ \ ;;i ;y ; 
Applfcartis for Ihfa post In the School ol MathentaikM and . 
( Phyafca should have a elrong roped roh Interest In the area of 
continuum mechanics and/or mechanic 61 aollda. . 

riatnea of : three 

Anglia. Norwich Wf4 7Td from wnom runner j»n 
may be obtained not later than 14th May, 1983. Nt 
of appllcatrart «re: Issued. 



UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 


POST OF 
BURSAR 


- Application* are Invited from qualified accountants with 
considerable- experience 1 of ‘administration arid 
management at Senior leVel for the pog| of Bursar, The 
Bursar la a statutory officer of the University whoso 


reBponsibtflUes are, under the direction of ihe Prin 
Court for the : finances ol the. Uriivanihj 1 
University building a and: properties. 


d^r'aR 


Appointment (within the grad* IV range Of salaries for 
gnrveralty administrative posts at a point not less than the 


average salary for professors, £18,405 p.a.) will be made 
.Initially as Bursar-designate, from let October, 1983 ores 
~ ' as possible thereafter, with 'appointment qs Bursar 
vletOctotp.ir 1 ' 


qm ; lat OOtopw, 1884. , -1 

ram dupteate (ffoauding: curriculum vlW arid 

1 and addresses of three referees). rind niiotlna 


5*Mh!fe «n£ I tiddreases of three referees), fend quoting 
tfbhCO .44*2, ehouW.bg sent by 3i«l May.'lwajo the 
)lstrar,’Un»wraj^ of Stralhctyja 16; Richmond. Street, 


pad * ron | whom further particulars can be 




TT- 


7 . ■ -i; /-.V' 


■ ■ VI.. 


THE UNIVERWTY:C0U4Q)S 0 IF WALK, AKIWSTWYTH 
• . WELSH PLANT BREEDING STATIPN 
’ ».? .. • r " •: iSweca^fra'inwM tor. N pond: 

■•ft’: ■■■ 



hcMi. Aomen u JpolliKi.uihjinpoliiicL 
AmoiKinpuiiiici rafipwiiioaliawiiibh 
60 m I M January . li(M and the appointee win 
be expected lu lake up iIuiIciod or hioob 
she 1 Ihh dale u pi.'nibU . 


h li Uiuienliy policy in encwu»« « 0[dM 
Id apply fro (rtrulJs ration (or anwfniment 
ia. In paiiicuUr. isniunbk academic 


poetltani. HoMcraof fulltime tenured or 
lenurabte uidcmlc appointment, have ihe 

nnimriiinLiv taint* haL-a uiiU.n «... 


w „iih net 

opportunity to lake leave without pjvona 
half-tlmo bartaioi a specific period of 


UBMDOCn up ID 

icn yean where (hills neicuai j tor thcrue 
□rcfuMien 

Kurfiwr Information about ihe sent raj 
rontUituni^on appointment: may be 
C’t'l Joed from ibe Punonoci Minaeeral the 
Unlvcnliy. 


Kalin pfriHHiai: Lcciuiei.IA 
2 J. 4 W* 7 -»A 


Appilcationa era Imiud for the 
tollovHna poata (or which 
appilcfldara close on tha date* 
■hewn. SALARIES (unlesa otharwiie 


SA 22 , 4304 A 2 », 467 . Further datalla 
and application jproctdura may bo 
obtained Irom Tha Anodatlon of 
Cornmonwaslth Unhiaralllaa (Appla>, 
9 a Gordon Square, London WC 1 I 
unit a a othorwlaa alatad. 


: 7 -tA 2 C. 4 h 7 . 

AppUrallBDi, In douUcaie, nuoifng 
rebreiurc number und giving ruD pc norul 
puniculnn I Including clilieni hip), dclilhol 
■cade mlcqaalirmUjiii and nimei tad 

addrevsci ol lhne referees ihould be teal lo 
(he PeiUMncI Manager. Unlvemty of 
Adelaide. OPO Bne 4 SS. Addalde. Sourb 
AuitTBlIaJOOl (Tela*: UNIVAD AA 8914 I). 

The Unlvemiy rcwrvm lie riiln whip 
maVeanappolninKDi orioappoTniby 
Invliailon. 

I Jib June. 1981 . 


The University of Sydney 


University of Western 

Australia 

Perth 


LECTURER IN 
FRENCH 


LECTURER IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 


OuallDcaikuu required: a hi ghe rdegree . 

E e lerablv ai doctoral level . and an abflliy to 
sdi audio Hihlaie and HipcnlM nuearch 
In French Bnsulidci andai lean one area of 
applied Uaruuda (e.l. language acquiililoa. 
■ockrUnguutkil. All abIHly locontilbme to 
(hodepartmem 1 leaching programme In ihr 
■odologlcil Raid ( French lodmy and/or Ihe 


Francophone wild] would be an idvaaiage. 
PralaniKa«nt ba given c 


1 inaitWt tpaahenof 
French or 10 appUciuiii ol cqulvalam 
llnauhilccompeience. 

Appolmmcnli ID LeciuroHpi are uiually 


Applleailuu are Invited ham medics] aid 
Kience graduate* lot ippdntmanl lo the 
above pontioain the Dcoanmcnt of 
PbyiiMdgy. Appllt inn ihould hive 
uperieoH In lauhlngand letea teh In iny 
area of humic or nummiUan phyiioingy. 

Duliu wUI include teachini phyiMugy at 
undergraduate) Lrvclilo Medicine. Sdence 
■DdDentliuy nudenu. engapnj In tcMarch 
indiuparvunigreduaiB nuaeai ttKiirii 


probationary (nr three yean end the 
Untveniiy reHrve* the right aot to proceed 
with any ippolnimom forflnincail or 


pro [ecu. The appobil mcnl may ba taian up 
Irom lit January. 1984 . Further InfbnnlMn 
can be otxitned(rora ihe Head of the 


with any ippolnimom fortln audal ur other 

reiMBi. 

20 ifa May, 1983 . 


Department. Pro fe nor E. H. Morgan. 

The appofauiucin may be offered Fori 
period of three yean lo tha Am laitincawlih 


University of Melbourne 


wme proipe cuolcomln union . or.may ba 
offered wrib tenure. Condi Horn of 
eppotnimem *111 baipecUladlninyDflcral 
inpolntroent which maybe made an null 
alUiliadwiilKmam. 

4 th June. 1903 . 


LECTURER 


(CONTINUING/ 
LIMITED TENURE) and 
LECTURER (LIMITED 


% 


LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
(WITH TENURE) 


TENURE) In tha 
DEPARTMENT OF 


ACCOUNTING 


One of (heu pent iloniti to be Ailed ai 
won ai ponlble. The other may he lined 
from lit January. 1984 . Prahrenroiniybo 
given W ippll earn* with teaching and 
reicanfairipiriinca Inthaaraaiarbuiinni 
flit nee, Qnindal iccounilng or udlring. 

AppUcintidmuld Indicate whether Urey 
are applying tor a Co ndnutagor ■ Limited 
Tenure pooilun. 

28 th May. 190 . 


AppUcidoaiaic Invited far appointment 
to the above poiltkM In the Depart mem of 
Cb mptner Sdence which beeomn vi cant In 
Auguil 1983 . In the field of aiBvyttemi and 
dntabaia.TlMHKCCUful candldalcvrill be 
npected rogtve unde rgrad dm cou nu to 


puma reieairh and Hipervke graduate 

Mudenuln thh UAH. wide knowledge of 


diubtu theoiy and pneriec h an 


advantage. 
The dips 


partmeal run* VAX 1 1/750 together 


withe nuniberofPDPll/ 23 ». Fine ary with 
- mtlmporunL 


Patcal.Cand UnlxliihneforalmporunL 
Accew lnlmavailabk to tha CompuBn* 
Centre's CYBER 73 and DEC 10 roopulm. 
IKh May. I 9 ». 


The University of Adelaide 


LECTURER IN 
POLITICS (AI 286) 
(Tenurable) 


Apphcitkm are Invited from both man 
and women (ortho above pod ton In the 
Department or Politic* lo undertake 
teaching iidreiearchbi oca odbatoriowlDi 


FOR BOTH POST&Mafca iaekd. 

study leave, long rervice leara. 
supcnnnuailnn. hraito Faith forappdn 
and dope ndint farpltyand aimurval 
allowance. 

AppUcallooa In duplicate Hating Ml 
personal particulars, qualification! and 
sxperienre ihould reach the SiaCHnn Officer. 
Unlvcisliyot Western Anstrilla. Ncdlanth. 

Weuara AnuraUadOlM. by ihadasingditc 

stated. Candklaieiihoold requed three 

rcrereaaiowriielminedlaulyiotlieSumng 

Officer. 


University of 
Swaziland 


University of 
Swaziland 


LECTURER/SEJNIOR 
LECTURER IN 
BIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR OF _ 
CROP PRODUCTION 


Applioetlone are invited 
(tably ^ quaiirlnd 
far .tha poat of 


from au 
oandldeta 


Lecturer 


aiolopy.and hive ape- 
land In Boology. Ha 7 aha 
I- hove teaching ana ra> 


Laoturer/Sahibi 1 ' 

Ll..J? , 5 P s ’' ■ucoaaarul 
In P AloiS-- W * H - - v ^ n phD 

oiallaad 
will- hav 

» ttZ2i r . lpna * afc un ‘* 

...T"! hueoaaarul oandldhta 
SK!» *>a expected to teach 

feSC J? Briud/nV. 

ba expected to gutda atu- 
anta . In thalr . project 
ilpay. 


AppltoBtione 
from suitably 
candidates for the poat OJ 

EES. f "W p aSm^fSaSEv or 


(Jan In tha 
AurlculturB. 



work In Baalpay. 


S alary! BB 

■r - El 1 , 

.actursr Eiaoao 


^»._ d ‘ p,0 ^" n ow r ] d ed^ a of 


m r i]SS 

JsaD-ejae 

,r 


r*i — 


7 'BntrV. 'point, -pniltha ■ aal> 


T* 1 " Brltlah Ootierqmant 

ssKasrsyi®" euppi B - 
R 5 H*K* 0 "lj 11 , ranee s 
■’ lUenial (atari I 
Tiad ■ apppinter 
[a want ,. *r. hlfl 
-‘■or--, air 



• (JtorjlrtBV” "for eingla Th ... . 


a 


Salary will boat ■ 
co mip onnti rata wkb 


pOBBlblllty 
, O? the 

ceaefuj candidate mav "F 


allowanoo. for thoaa 


merit aitownnae far .thoaa 
« A ♦ ft; y f ar eUppje. 1 

fiMffJ, .(ft* . ordinary 


. , ordinary 


ansSfoal, acii* M .o, 
abia rental M «ocJ> 


. wanaei ardfnarr 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSIfY or 
nCHHOIOGV 


LECTURER 


AmUatfcHis are Invtiod for fin post of 
LECTURER In the Department of 
Library and Information Studies. The 
pat will primarily ho concerned with the 
teaching af management, in filmy and 
vacua to undergraduate and pod- 
gradtuie iiudanu. Sound tiunageiDeni 
aperienee In a large organisation would 
be an advantage, together with some 
experience. 

The appointment will be for three 
wan in the Brat Instance, the appoint- 
ment will be made wlifabi the lower bill 
of the salary scale £ 6,373 to £ 13 , 505 . 
Anther paifiadua end application forms 
horn Pant Johnson, EaubUihmaiii Offlc- 
v , Raf, SHI LS. 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


AapUcadoai ire Invited far the post of 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT In the 
Unheal t/a Centre for Library and 
Informidoa (CLAIM]. The succesaful 
cud due wEH primarily undertake In vet- 
UgMknu tn ihe qiedat UhraryAnfonna- 
tioa area, and wUt bt expected to 
am tribute to the general work of the 
Outre. Applicants should be both ther- 
eto and numerate. Secondment would 
ba ate ep tiblo. 

The appointment will lx for three 
yean In the First instance at a salary 
within the scale £ 6,373 to £ 8 , 510 . Further 
particulars and application form from 
Professor P. Havard-WIUIami, Head of 
-Department of Library Studies. 
Loughborough LtUxstmhlre 


University of 
Swaziland 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ANIMAL 
PRODUCTION AND 
HEALTH 


. Application 
from aultably quail 
candl.dataa for tha poa 


are inylt 
. qualm 


Senior Laaturar In A 
Production and Heal 
the Faculty of Aprloul 


• Tha auooDwaful applicant 
will have at loans a Mai- 
tV I. Poorao tn Vatprlnary 


will hava at leaat a 

... 

levant teach inp and ra- 

irffiauisSr^ w,fl 


jljhe ■uacaeefui Candida 


— vuleae, An 

Anatomy and 


ouy to diploma . an» »«.. 
etudenti. He 7 a ho will at bo 
J raappnaible ror running 
Veterinary -* 

Faculty. 


will ba at a level 
_ eurate with qual 


mmaifeurata. with qual- 

i'-FatJona and experience 
imwA*!? ,_noelo siaoao- 
'IJJMO (£i -> ET.aaa7), 
7wrn r f .*■ ■ poaalbiuty that 


InltCf,?"" 
ntant a 


_.Et mm 

mm 


ntatiM? > ?juoiflo > naS( 


.££•« ordinary 
•oat . aohamoi raison 
. I . aaocommoda 




ireoaa. leave, 

• fp lfuAj»i a 

l and .n 


..pr« aun 

am, Bwaalland 


s stt-ifirw 


C hou Id 

? me 

ttouganonal 


- Ilrv" 1 ■ • Hduoai 


sss4:: ft - 




, . ■ '^ei'slty of , 

SSJKIcS*-. 

; V ^pTURERIN 

■' (®n{a*il(Mp^ , »I( ,,# Invltad 

■ • ; w • 5lsiT*?8s?"j»SS: 


i 'll ill i n 


UNIVERSITY Of 
TEGHNDLOGV 


ENGINEERING 

DESIGN 


Applicationi are invited from 
graduates for a LECTURESHIP in 
the Deportment of Mechanical 
Engineering. The appointment is 
For thru years In the tint instance. 
Salary within Ihe scale £6,375 to 
£13,S)5; the appointment will be 
made in the lower half oF the scale. 

The wcceaful candidate will be 
expected to leach Engineering 
Drawing and Design, with a view 
lo specialising in Computer Aided 
Engineering. Previous experience 
In the latter area would be an 
advantage. Further particulars and 
application form Tram Paul 
Johnson, Establishment Officer, 
Ref. 83/10 MC. 


Loughborough Leicestershire 


University of 
Hong Kong 


Hoad or Department) 
Professor W.I.R.. DAvlaa 


READERSHIP/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURE SHIP/LE C- 
TURESHIPS IN 
PERIODONTOLOOY 
AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Appllcatlona ara Invltad 
for tnrao poata In tha De- 
partment of Parlodontolo- 


gy and Public Health: 1 
Runderahlp/Banlor Lec- 
tureship and B Lec- 
tureship!. 


Iloanta should have 
Je poetareduBte 


■unania paiigriuiisH 

qualifications -and for the 
eenlor poat those with 
special 


r?od ontology Will ba 
preferred. Tna appolnteea 
will be efrorded unique 
onportunltlae to aaelat In 
the development of o cur- 

nxbiaBrH 

contact. 


Applicants Will 


pea tpd to take up 

a lthin the departn 
oae to October 1 
islble. 


In poeelbla 


Annual aalarlea (supor- 

tPi SSS? 1 *’ -ffliwtoK 


rrixod) HKS 36 B. 640 , 

Senior Lao tutor 1 6 point 

S3H«! ,e) A^^&VSf. 4a 8.-: 

1 BBS tha oxohanaa rotes 


a alary, will depend on 
quallrlcatlona end exparl- 
ence.- 


At current raise ealarlae 
tax Will not exceed ia% 
of arose Income. Chit* 


3 r araee Inoanii 
ren r e education * 1 *°- 
wanoes and medical ce- 
narita ore . provided and 
lonp leave la glvah at the 
rate or one .sixth of tha 
period served. For over- 
seas appointees Housing, is 
proylaeS at a rental of 
7 vi % :of salary and air 


wanoes an 
nor its are 
Ions leave 
rate of ox 
par 


P S£§KS,^rt PP p !L.mo-nE 

unatlon. . 


"square, London 
PF, or froix.the 


. FF, or from tha 

ppolntmecti Ualti 

Boratary'e, Office, __Unl« 


JW'iajW aPoWfi 

?3na A r 05f P ‘ T m 


1 The Univeraiiyof 
Sussex 

LECTURESHIP IN 
EXPERIMENTAL 
* PHYSICS 


P >m . tec 
rlmriry duties 
W(n be. ree 


a will be. ree 
e appointee w 
expected . W work 
area -of uWfqCe 


(n . tha ue-., 

. vacuum -^lorotiappeo 

' thin ” films, . , , .... 


SPS'M. 

vacuum - mlaropcc 






although In- 

M ;^n^doVedr K AP^i-’ 

BSKssfirih- or ' 




■, Baisry ; Id the^taoti 

m°.Aw 


fkSm«UL r ba. adit 


University of 
The South raclflo 


Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified 
persons for the post or 


HEAD OF 
DISTANCE 
EDUCATION 
EXTENSION 
SERVICES 
(88/25) 


The applicant will ba re 
eponatbfe to tha Director 
of Extension Services for 


advising on tha Unlvarst 
ty a . distance education 


policies, priorities and 
systems Including the 
appropriate mixture or 
learnlng/teachlnn modes In 
print end audio visual 
media for Extension 8 ar- 
vicas courses, projects and 
programmes. Tha appli- 
cant will also supervise 
tha work of coordinators, 
producers, graphics atari 


and course developers In 
the distance education sec- 


tion In developing, prnpar 


tones education, 
courses, contlnuln 
tlon and satellite c 
courses requiring exper 
ties in Instructions! da 
sign, graphic design, adit 
ing or prim material, au 
dlo and video productions 
and In managing telecon- 
ferences. 


The applicant will be 
expected to travel to re- 


gional extension centres tc 
advise staff involved it 


the University distance 
education programme end 
be sensitive to tha multi- 
cultural aspects of the 
University activities In tha 
region. 


Salary FSI 3 , 740 - 18.487 
(£1 sterling ■* FBI , 46881 


Tha British aovernmant 
may provide salary aup- 
lementatton In the range 
£ 7,984 for married 


appointees or £ 0,448 for 
single appointees end 
associated benefits. 


Gratuity; appointment 
allowance; law-rental 

part-furnlehad accom- 

modation; allowance in 
llau of supplementation; 
three-year renewable con- 


tract. Detailed appllca- 
tlona (3 copies!. Including 
a curriculum vitae naming 


3 referees and giving data 
of availability, should be 
sent to the Registrar, Uni- 
versity of the South Paci- 
fic, PO Bos 1168 , Suva, 
Fill, to arrive no latar 
than BO May 1989 . Appli- 
cants resident In the uK 


cants resident 


the "ovsranV r> Bducst?onal 
Appointments Depart- 
ment, The British Council, 
BO /81 Tottenham Court 
Road, London W 1 P ODT. 
Further datalla are avail- 
able from either address. 

HI 


University of 
• • Surrey •• • • 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN LAW AND HEAD 
OF LAW SECTION 


Following Dr D. B. Cu 
son’s appointment to 
^yo^Cha. 


iRunrasi 


The succeaq^ul ckn didst 
will ba in cnaroa of th 
law scotlap In the Dapart- 
ment, which _ teaches. In 


e BBa. In 
ntarjiation- 
6 a where Law Is 
carries the fun 


rofaeslonal bxi 
the Lew 8 

Inetlona 


B oinawini prepare 
t teach, any two of th 
ngllsh law topics at pro 
aent on offer In the De 

partmont. 


Salary will be within 
the range £| 9 , 9 ao— 
£ 16.180 per ennum de- 

6 ending . upon Qusllflcs- 
oni and oxpBrienqo, with 
aperannuation under ubb 


oonSIticns 


JMASSLFWST 


Further particulars may 


ba obtained, from the 

ft oBdelnio Registrar JLFOI, 
nlverelty of Surrey, 


ter, Bcaomp.agiau cy q 
rlculpm vllso and 
ames .and - addr, 


ree -refer eesi s 
ee n t, b^ 1^ M ^ 


The University of 

ManopeBier 

■ Departmeri^of Blstpry. pf 

: LECTimERlN^ART 

■ GALLERY AND. . 

1 MUSEUM STUDIES ; 


University of 
The West Indies 
Jamaica 


Applications are Invited 
from aultably qualified 
candidates for two Posts 
of 


SENIOR 

PROGRAMMING 

CONSULTANTS 

(SENIOR 

LECTURER/ 

LECTURER 

GRADE) 


Computer Centre. Mona. 
Applicants should have 
adequato experience In 


adequato experience In 
Data Processing] and 
should ba proficient In 
Fortran and either Cobol 


or RPO languages. Experi- 
ence of computing in a 
university environment 
would ba an advantage. 
Duties will include giving 
advice to uaara. upgrading 


BUTILC kU UDBrOi UpUl O.U lllh 

the systems and modifying 
atatlatlcal packages and 
responding to requests for 
census data. 


Salary Bcalaa: ( 1 BBB/B 3 ) 


Senior Lactureri 

gaal ^4 saiary; JSB 1 . 477 - 


Non-pansloiiBbla ello- 
wancai J«S, 898 - 7,848 


Lecturer: 

Bga^ fi salary: JS 18 . 898 - 

Non-panalonabla alla- 

wancet J* 3 , 603 - 6. 015 


JSI 8 . 898 — 


(£1 sterling ■” JSB.G 817 ) 


F 68 U Study and Travel 
□rant. Unfurnished 


accommodation or housing 
allowance. Family pee- 


aaaee. Application forma 
(9 copies), should ba sent 
aa soon aa passible to the 


Registrar. University of 
the West Indies. Mona, 


the Overseas Educational 
Appointments Depart- 

ment, The British Council, 
90/91 Tottenham Court 


Road. London WlP.OpT, 
quoting reference U 99 / 83 . 
Further details and ap- 
plication forma are nvail- 


pllcetlon forma are avall- 
Cble from either address. 

H 1 


University of 
Swaziland 
UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIAN 


Applications srs Invited 
from suitably qualified 


iron, ouunuiy quuuiio 

candidates ror the post of 
University Librarian. Tha 
aucaesarul applicant will 
hnve postgraduate qual- 
Klcotiona with consider- 
able administrative expert 
cnee In an aoedsmlc lib 
rery and some teach 
parlance. 


Tha euaoeasful candidate 
be reapansihls far the 
— lopment end edm 
tratfon ot tha 8 ^ libraries , — 
a at Kwalueenl »nd thi 
--bar at Luyenco. He/Bhe 

a 111 ba expactedto Initiate 
srary research 
design 
inshlp co 


ram- 

mil, design and teach 
11 brnri unship coursas and 
perform such other duties 
to 


Salary will bo at a lava! 
opumaneurata with qual- 
ification ana axparlanae In 


fiaation end axparlanae In 


Initial] 
mant. n 
not qua 
mantatlom 


biennial 

Detailed 


• aocommod 
ly . paunflts. 
■reels leave, 
tpiloatlorie (3 
uding ■ qurr 


plea), including e qurr 
lum vitae end naming 


. eferaes, should be sent 
by . airmail to. the R 
Istrar, Uni vp rally Colli 
of Sweanend. Friybte.B 


ont In the 
.. so send 1 
Overs ass 
. Appplijtiuante 


Applloante re- 
in the UK enould 

a * 'SBUja-BI 


London 

elie ere. a 
ther addraee i. 


, •' Univertlty df 
Kent 

• . Canterbury 

Faculty of Social flclanCed 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT :■ 
:. SCIENCE . 


Appllastlana are Invltad 
for a throe year temporary 
(abturaship In Management 
Science to cqmgianaa oh 
October ,let 1883 . . .. 


F reference 1 will ' ba" given 
i sripilcants w|th praotle 


. to applicants- with praotia 
-ai kxperlanoa in operation 
.el. research or ayeteriiL 

lysis, .in Industry or the 1 . 

illg sector • 


University of 
Hong Kong 
LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER 
STUDIES 


< Ri-i d ver tlsema nt) 


Applications are Invltad 
ir the post of Lecturer In 


Computer Studies. Candi- 
dates should have a hlgltor 


degree in Computer Scien- 
ce or information Systems, 
and a strong Interest In 
both teaching and re- 
search. Preference will be 


given to applicants with 
experience in computer 


systems, operating sys- 
tems. performance evalua- 
tion, and systems analysis 
and design. 


Subject to regulations 
approved by tha Council, 


lecturer a may engage In a 
limited amount of nut si do 
practice. 


Annual salary (super- 
annuabla) la on an 11 

S aint aeala: HKS 1 B 9 .B 40 — 
17,380 UinHKilO.DD 


will depend on qualifica- 
tions and experience. 


At currant rates, salar- 
ies tax will not exceed 
19 % of gross income. 
Housing benefit* at a ren- 
tal 7 V*H of salary, chil- 
dren's education allo- 
wances, leave and medical 
benefits are provided. 


Further particulars anti 
pplicntlon forms may be 
btalned from tha Associa- 


tion of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appta). 36 
dordon Square, London 
WC 1 B OPF , or from the 
Appointments Unit 

Saaratary'a Office, uni 

B xralty,. or Hong Kong, 
ong Kong. The cloaina 

tt E {?5J pp,,oot,on- ,a m 


University of 
Kent 

Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL POLICY 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invltad 


for a oire year temporary 
lectureship In Social Poli- 
cy and Administration 


commencing In October 
1983 . Tha poat la to re- 
place a member af staff 


R ho has a one year B 8 HC 
arson a I Research Orant. 
The auccaeeful applicant 
will be expected to taka 

f or Dna OP 

following 




ndergraduat 
lousing and 


8 alary according to 

qualifications and. sxpari- 
•naj will b> oil »*»• aoela 


7 S— -e 1 a fsoT lh " "°p^ 

annum bui the Initial 
apnointmoht will not be 
above tbo seventh point on 
tha aoela. 


Further particulars and 
plication forme may be 


ppllcatlon forma may be 
btslncd .from Mr JT. H. 
Lelfly. Senior Asslatant 

nos^Sb, Was 

.rifUnUaB aJSrr * 

S_e d qpvslope M ^ 

( three . oopia 
Id be returned not li 

lOE-ln— " 


Wii? Please quote refer- 
ence jiurabor. A 10 / 83 / 


cnee numbor 
THBB. Informs 
to cFera On 

frwr- Ti 


■ University of 
Swaziland 


LECTURER IN 
AGRICULTURAL 
- EXTENSION - 


Appllcatlona ara Invltad 
rrom aultably qualified 
ban did a tea . for. tiia poet of 


Leoturar- In. 'Aqrlculturnl 
Extension Id tha Faculty Of 
Agriculture. .. . . > •' 


E h 0 eucoassfula pelf cant 1 
1 have • at least, djviss- 
tar-s Degree In Agricultu- 
ral ' 'Extension ■ preferably 
backed fay - pi’evloue 

taaafaing experience / at 

University level. - 


University level. 


ETa/ehe will taach 
courses In Extension . end 
Rural Sociology, to both 


Rural Sociology to both 
degree end diploma stu- 
dents. -. 


Salary will' be 'qom- 
maneui-ate with quallriqa- 




grain 

ip Ilf In o 
cion 1 _ «iti 


2 r t°Dal I bry ^ » n d Mu sjum 
' Kudlba oourea . grapsros - 
;• ppst-grsduBte.'atuqant* ■ W. ' 

S vprofeaelonel ^ 

the mueaumq jjf Y T « t V "P£. 


.;. 'iqu'ibi.'* iA* r * ; r "oB?: 

ifesiS 


fisls/y. '. -according ■' ,to' : 
uslirloxtiotis and, experl- - 

above . the - eayonth . . 
pint on the eoaie, • 

rther' palrtiaulare and . 

“nVhffeWVfe'. 

-illy, Bent? 1, Assistant 


■' aohahnei 

able rental scqmmai 
fainlly ijnasssgBSl-. b 


rental eeqmi 

Itfpnb ( 3 , cnpiou 1 
i-.i "currieuluiu. "vi 


The University of 
Aston 
Birmingham 

Computer Centra 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
(Ref: 548/1S6) 


_ The University Grants 
Committee has selnctad 
Aston as ona or a number 
or Universities In which It 
will concentrate support 


for new postgraduate 
courses in various areas of 
Information technology. 
Aa a result, appllcatlona 


ara Invltad tor additional 
lectureships to commence 


oa loan as possible. 
Appointments will be for 


threo veers Initially, with 
possibility of renewal or 
subsequent transfer to a 
continuing appointment. 
The successful applicants 
will be required to under- 
take research end to con- 
tribute to the Centro’s 
teaching programme. 


Candidates should have 


a higher degree, prefer- 
ably In Computer Science, 
and have special Interests 
In ona of tha following 


areas la) eoftwara en- 
gineering (b) databases 
and Information retrieval 
<c) networking or (d) 
novel orchltocturea. 


Initial salary will be 
within and up to tha max- 
imum of tha range £ 9,373 
to £ 13,309 per annum. 


Department of Modern 
Lannuauee 


Lannuagaa 

Language Studies Unit 

LECTURER in 
EFL/ESP 
(Ref: 549/156) 


Thin la a temporary 
appointment to run until 
October 1984 . Dutldg will 


Include teaching on ant 


developing pre-eeeslonal 
and In-saselanal courage 


for avareesa postgraduates 
and n number or spqclal 


courses, some of which in- 
volve EBP teacher-educa- 
tion. 


Applicants -should have 
a postgraduate qualifica- 
tion In TEFL/ Applied 

Llnaulatlce. some reinvent 


Linguistics, some reinvent 
teaching experience and a 
relevant research Interest. 


Commencing . salary will 

S a within the range 
7.893 to £ 8,310 per 
annun. 


COURSE 

CO-ORDINATOR OF 
ENGLISH AND 
STUDY SKILLS 
COURSES 
(Ref: 5S0/1B6) 


To aaelat in rUitalqg.prs- 
eaaalonat' courses- (Oft* . 8 * 
waak, one 4 -week) In En- 
glish and Study Skills. 
Period or employment'. 18 
July la 30 September 


illeh and Study 
■ortod of employ re 


have a i 
qualified ti 
experlenc 
par weak 


Application forms and 
further particulars may he 
gbtalqatT rram the Brnri 
Officer (quoting epproprl- 
nto* reference). Unlvarally 
of Aston In Blrminaharn, 

rin.tn n.AAn 1 HI r m I nnhn m 


Ooate Orotn. 1 Blrmlnnhur 

Mii 7 i?t San? 

plications should bn ri 
turned fay fill! May 1883 . 

•1 , * _ 'H 


The University <*f 
Aston 
Birmingham 


Aston Microprocessor 
. Unit 


COMPUTER 
. . OFFICER - 

pbllcatlona are Invited 
tna poat of Computer 
„__epr In. ,tha_ Mlcrbp- 
rbeMior. Unit. The Unit 
haa. wall-equipped labor- 


mezit base spans the range 
from tnin I com outers to tn 
duetrlal-atandard micro p 
rdonaaqre. The main 


ting system in> ON 
Ituaugh fa wide . vgrlet' 
aansior, -a 


A network .Of, mod-, 
— .... .«-blt prooeasore fa*, 
used to provide -the main 
'teaching environments • 


he poet carries, reapon 
slblllty for aysteme soft 
ware, the programotln 


eupport environment an 
appllcatlona ■ pro grama. 

The eucceaafui .applicant 
will be expoctsd to . p ar- 


id pet a In design work 

S d to provide .spealalla' 
Vice tp etaff 1 eqti atU 
tits. 


V o poet , ihould 
rat-daag fappor- 


orrar a rirat-daag 

tunity to those wishing to 
ot modern 


tvybre >p gin eel-inn 


..Candidates ahodid . hovfa ■ 
a - good .honours degree or - 
-pdatg red unto quallFtoatlon 
In software englnaerUig. 
and experience of ayatams' 


smtanran 


- I i; 


it! i;i 


I Li iii 

B :!i 


i :• j I ■ l • 


atariaa. for teacluni) end. .' 
research.' end tha equtp- 


t , • 
3 I- l . 

k r: l>‘ ! 


! ip’Hi- 


; 


\ l’ ;l“ 


: nlii.- 


I f tn- 

' i ;!'!:• 

• fc • 1 ! 


i - • i 




I 

t ■ ' | i ■ 

l M r 


I ill': 


i l.;m 


; 1 i I : 


? !‘V 

d 


m 


I; I V 


1 i'' :■ 


; ^ :#v 

■ f hi-:: 


m 

If! 


I m 

I ! I 

[ ;1,H 

: r ' 'V- 


h !'f 

‘ 

■ 8 1 ■ i* 

•• • j 

• l-K'i! 

• mi 


:i hi! 


. I f - . 


; !.:?! 


• -. 8 k vurnum uiu . vi 

; ihcul J*bo; ”son * by 
■to. the Raahlrxr 
B> . Col (ue of; 


ppid be 
IBS . 


; « 


rUvarg 

nF. coii™ or; owatllo 


isf'isjfrj sms ■■ 

< to £ 1 , 1,108 par annum. ■ 


•' l- Vl 

... U:, 


: ijdra/u% epval Ae“ 


f V 3 r rice .* ^nS'Hoj , , ms ( retu by AD r I f 


i'f.! Completed spplloritlort 
fprme 18 copies) should- be 


'A Prill on ti) ka. ■ reeidanV In: 
: the UK ahobld- also aqdd l 
I copy to , the Oyarsoes Edu- 
i Ontlonol Appmntmeqte De- 
partment. ’ Tbei British 


..Thu - poet id la l.tlajly . for .• 
-« fixed term until ir Dn- 
icombor 1983 , » • 


EFervvr ra -T.w- 

. ' (f . r r.» t I.V I » 

V » > 1 1 -!,*,*. * 




• Application form arid . 
further -nprtlculare. avail- ; 

m ■ i m r a . a . rum, . 
',StBfrfnp. Oopt, UrlvfareTty 
jW Ae.tdni in Blriqlnahlin,' t 


it "a .i i • i. '"¥'‘ ' 

‘'.’t Tj 


t eddyaaev - m 

•. rtw-- < •■'ii****- i' f *» x.vjii -civ 1 


reference- ,N;o.^p^ | 


■ ,vj4-- k «; , « . -. -J .) It. i-J 

'rrvtili , tr •» 'b-* *:* r -aro'e.p •»,.* * 


v •. , -. i . ■ ■ 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department or Physics 

LECTURESHIP 
IN THEORETICAL/ 
COMPUTATIONAL 
PHYSICS 

Applications sro Invited 
for a leciureijlp J" f 1 ’* 
Depa r intent Of SliJlVnnr 

The successful aneME, 0 ?* 
will ho expected to loin In 
the research P r i* Hr ?™ , DJiii 1 n 
I lie ora t lea I and 

Ilona I physics: of psrilcu- 
lor In terns* Ip iho ■PPHf*; 
lion, of pars lie] 
techniques In candeiiaed 
matter and elernsninry 
particle pliyslcs uilno the 
Department's 

lie tnroalv concarn^ wUh 

research. he/she will on 
expected to cantrlbuto to 
the teaching prnoramme. 

Applicants alio u HI nor- 
mally be under 33 ,¥, 0 “, r / ?! 


mally be under 33 veer* of 
age. The lalary will be at 
the epproprlato .•?}! 

the Lecturer scsle. wills 

UBS bonoflis. Further par- 

ticulnri may be obtained 


from the Sec rotary ip the 
University, Old ColleaOi 
Edinburgh: Elf 8 OYL. or 
Professor It. A ■ Cowley. 

B o par Imo nt of Pliialclji 
nfv«rilty of W^buMh, 
MnvMolU Hoad. fcdln- 

Ann lira (Ions 16 ropleet 
including , * cl,rr .£ , ,ilL , r 
vltno end tlin "■RITJa 
addroaeon anil telephone 
numbers of two rnforeas. 
should be sent to the 
Horror ary to IHu UiiUmrsl- 

ty. Up I v orstty or Eilln- 
burn It- Old Callngs. Bdlti- 
burllli. Ell B SYL, to arrive 
byolA May. IH^3. Heese 
quota ruferanco No. ND3. 


University of 
London 

The London School of 
Economics 
LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL PLANNING 
IN DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


m 

ffc:l 

•i'-i .,-! 

■ty 
?.£..* ! 

! i 

m i i 



Ideal ly. (he. Sch 


• 1 the *;! 


aval oping 


, 111 be ’ on 

pMK r - 

CI.ICS a yea 
UlDwanci , li 
_ he atertlno sal- 
neldaratlon Will bo 


given .(o. autl _ 
mb .ana experience 

Applldeucm. fbrrr» .' dnd 

.• mjrthSr i pWtUulsr*'. ' sfe 

-' ay's 11 able, on rjtcelnt 0C 
•' dtBn.ped.^ad^fs.fd.^D r 


: -'.J- J • ; 

i 

. 

» ■‘■ r . i * ■ i 

! • ; 

ig-js ; . ’ 

*'ti" : M ; , ' 


The University of 
Aston 

Birmingham 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

OFFICER 

Tho University of A. a ton 
wishes to appoint o Public 
Relatione Officer to direct 
the University's relations 
with tho national and local 
press, and otltor 

the development and pro 

lection of the fhibllc lituwa 

or the Unlveralty. Tho per- 
son sppolntad will • 
responsible for developing 
communltatlonB within th a 

SSinVo?- Pt" r 'naw. r iet«e¥ 
-Alton ° PortBnlght and 
will aeslet In *be or genian - 

arAs* r»eTa pr, fl“^§r,i 

Office. 

The successful ceiidldaLe 
will be a graduate familiar 
With lilphur cducntloii and 
possess llto relevunt l ,r P' 
feBSlanal experience in 
public relations, Journal- 
ism or publications- 

Salary within tho Admi- 
nistrative Gratia II Beale — 
Cl 0, 670 to £13.603 per 
annum. 

tJB^^vss^Jssr 

able from Mr A. a. B«m. 
Staflinn nop artino fit. Uni- 
versity of Aston In Birin- 

a;!";'.',, , 0 r,^E T °ras?: 

sis. J i£ 1 . ’i3?gwssw.V 

..iL-sw aw w.a , ? n,l i?i 


University of 
Hong Kong 

lectureship in 

ECONOMIC 

GEOGRAPHY 

"WUSSTST G&pS 
SSSSff’-SSBT^rA 

good Honours dsaroe .In 

!8fW.VA5Sft.3"3%i: 

M. d .»fiW?S l Satti»5Sftt 

Introductory eouraoa 


wsasi wowSif «ou 

alio bo deuJrable- 

Annum salary (lUP* 
annuable) 11 on jn 11 

6 1 fciff “ ! f & iVsSs 

approx-) Starting tsItfV 
will depend on "“*' ,rIci * 
tiona and experience. 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

nsglstrar'a Office 

EXAMINATIONS 

OFFICER 

Applications aro Invited 
for an appointment oe Ex- 

S mlnntlone Officer 'In the 
x ami no tiona Snatlon of 
nn Bagletrar'a Oftlcs-.TIj; 
holder or the poet will be 
responsible for the work 
uf tho section which In- 
cludes all arronpamentB 
Tor University ospmlnn- 
tlons — papers, timetables, 
room allocation and pub- 
lication of results. 

Candidates should pre- 
ferably ba graduates with 
relevant experience. In an 
educational Institution. 

Salary will ba at on 
appropriate paint on the 

, p.n.. according to w. 


At current re*ea, solar- 

iJSSBS 

Brt" WV* 

^. l ne«?7e.«“Jnd medical 
baneflta provided. 

Further partlculBro snd 
application forms m«y b“ 

out o Inert from the Assocls- 
tlan of Commonwealth 
Universities fAppt). 36 
Cordon Squore, Lonilon 
WC1H OFF. or WS-ll" 
Appointments uni** 

Sflcntgry'i OfficBi __ lju I • 
varsity of Hono _H®SPi 
Hong Kong. The closing 
dsta for appllcstlone is ay 
June 1983. 


University of 
The West Indies 
Jamaica 

Applications are Invited 

from suitably Quel If 'ed 

candidates for the post of 

PROFESSOR OF 
HISTORY 

Duties to be assumed as 
early as possible. 

ftlST 2Sfi?i: tl8 J«7 8 .^4- 

n j 8 4 B—9 . 4 7 8*' ,Q * 
Salary Scalei 

Basle salary: JSao.483— 

'Mo’s- P e ns ion able alio- 

JlVV.lirlJS 8 i 1r jl4 a .SilT> 

o r ;?u 

sacommodstloii or housing 
Rllowancd. Family P aB 
isosi. Applleatlon forms 
tl copies), should bs isnt 
■a noon sv pQaalbla to tno 

.'Siis.-a.-K 

tesV.iJsriiS7ta.7g 


University of 
Durham 

Department ef Bnglnearlng 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
DISTRIBUTED 
COMPUTER 
CONTROL OF 
POWER SYSTEMS 

Applications are Invited 

for ^ graduates In 

!Lw:aSJBfKa 

a wall-eatabllehad re 

ar-sf-.m? Wte, 

terns control and will oe 

aaaa 

5s{t a .r k ”To^f. r -. s | onr ™i 

lnter-oonnoctad 3a D|t 
minicomputers. 

Starting salary wlll be 
In tlia range £6,370 — 

CB.0B3 (under review) on 
ecala 1A. 

Applications (3 copies) 
nomlng throe referees 
should ba sent by 23 I April 
19B3 to the Reglstrer, 9c I- 
once • Laboratories, South 
Rood. Durham DH1 3LE, 
from whom further par- 
ticulars may be 

obtained. M 1 


University of 
Oxford 
UNIVERSITY 
ESTABLISHMENT 
OFFICER 

Reeponalbllltlee Include 
aorviclno a number of 
committees *" v “'Y Bd __A n 

p Snd 

negotlntton with atalT rap- 
reaen tot Ives. grading, 

training, eelsrlea _ and 
other condltlone of eer- 
vioa. The officer must aleo 


University of 
Leicester 

School of Education 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
MATHEMATICS 
AND COMPUTING 
EDUCATION (2) 

fS r W l S!Sl or L Educo^ 

tlon. both apeclBlialng In 

mathematics and comput- 
ing In education, it le 

hoped that the success fu I 

candidate for at Iwd on; 
Both Looturore will taha 

&ln« n ‘mlln WSg 
sr&MSSufgar^ 

also be expected to cant rl- 
hute to tauflhl 
courses In mathematlc a I n 
education end In com put. 
Inn In education end to 
other couraea far serving 
teachers within the 
School. 

Both appointments will 
date from 1 September 
1983, on the Lsjtunr ,al 
ary scale £6,373 
£13,303. 

Application forma end 

ad5 p ./“ffSs l TU“i* 

Latter. U | mV VunYve r ]{ 
Road, Leicester, , Lei 
7RH. to whom completed 

fr/sn* ftiMCr rBlur H? 


The University of 
Sheffield 
8SRC LINKED 

STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications are Invited 
for the following: 

The Creation -of the 
Urban Environment since 
Industrialisation (Profes- 
sor A. Sutcliffe. Depart- 
ment of Economic ana so- 
cial History); 


reaen tat I ves. g p «dlng. Industrial Jaatlori (Profes- 

treintng, selariea . and aor A. Butellffa, 

othor conditions of ear- men! of economic and So- 

vloa. The ofricer must also del History) ; 

be qualified to sdvlse a 

wide range or imiiloylno inequality and F ub U° 

departments and lull «« Policy (Professor J. H. 

f latters over the whole Westeraoard, Deportment 

laid or employment. Con- of Sociological Studies), 

alderabla organteatlonel 

and negotiating skills are Local Folltlca and Poll- 

raaulrea. In addition to oY-maklno In South York- 

broad rajs y ant experience. Shlro^lMr R. A. Darka. 


alderabla organteaHonal 
and negotiating skills are 
required. In addition to 
broad raiavant experience, 
preferably' Id a university 
context. 

The salary will be In 
Grade III or IV of the 
administrative staff Struc- 
ture, depending on experi- 
ence. 


ffias'u- & 

frgSonlf ° l * trBr '^nJverally 

ojficVi Wellington 

Square . O xford OXI 8 J D . 
Tho closing dale 


Policy irmiuiw J « 

Westergaard. D*P5S tn \ ant 
Of sociological Studies). 

Local Polltlce and Poll- 
□Y-maklna In South York- 
shire 7 (Mr k . a. Dante, 
Departmont of Town and 
Regional Planning) 

Purpose, Praorsss and 
Bffeotlveneae In the Social 
Services (Profsisor E. 
Selnabury, Department of 
Sociological Studies). 

Further information end 
application forme . ere 
Obtainable directly from 
the above Departments, 


uninniw, w • 

Terrace, Newcoat le «JP“P 
Tyne ■, . NB1 , • 7RII ■ w, it’ 
whom ' ppdUcartpns <3 


!- . stamped,' bdareaeW a 

S hops, from ft* 

jWCTb. loA^5c« 


uiuvct e»« ug 

WafcwioV .. 

LE CTUftESHIP IN 
: EDUCATION 

. , AppIlcsUhna, are: Invited' 
. rpr the nest “I Lecturer In 
' Education tansiile from 1*1 . 
October, 1983,. The. ibc- 
‘ applicant brill h6Iu 
I infant . ;«cneal 
i. :An . tnierut : In 

S un«r iBUnlng difficulties 

r • human ■ dayalapmant 
. will be ,on .advantage, , • fix- 
. parlance . In. . Infaqt/flrat 
-chon I . teach into is .aesan 


dntea n< 


University of ; . 

. Bath 

School of Engineering 

LECTURESHIP 

m th, 

Thafmel Power Group of 
the School. The new .lac- 
fturar will be required to 
' participate In oho or more 
Diesel- engine : rS* 
rage arch / actlyltlea- 
. vrnit.il - Include -finite ele- 
ment anelyale.of D1‘ — 

K na component* 
on. turboc 



■Vshtfstevs 


? . University of 

Oxford 

UNIVERSITY 
. LECTURERSHIP 
. IN HISTORICAL 
DEMOGRAPHY _ 

• Application* lam Jnvltdd 
' for o' Util 
.-.erxhlp li» ■ 

ls50 r« m . K , 

.o'^SSS'n"" 

into. urtlVeraltiep. 

j It Is- Into 

BWWTSSU.U 

, 'S p"?dflu\wi or th* uni 

'.veralty lagturorshlp. .and 
, of the .'.college post, may 
a . obtained from the 
:h airman of. the B °P r S Pi 
ie Fhaulty- of Mndern 
latory. Blxtory . Faculty 

t-Arsfc 


Square. Oxford 0X1 IJI 
Tho cloaing date for i 
plications Jflve copies) 

6 May 19SS. * 

• : • • I.“ ’ - ■* 


: University of . 

•• Essex 

' Department of'Langueee 
and Lingulatlce 

LECTURER IN 
INTELLIGENT 
KNOWLEDGE-BASED 
SYSTEMS; 

' XpplicBtieiis sre Invltgd 

iSS.FL»fJ^KUI12Fr 


pjx, ,i • ■'} .! !*:• 

Further | particular's' and f 




The star line salary will 
bo set In tha lower part pt 

i h i%.666r, BnBe '**•”*“ 

fUTlIJIf gartlguixr* and 
appl Ion tlon form ere avail- 

“■ ; Closing 'date fo^ep^Hja-'j 
;• , Uon» ; 1«ih Mey.l^flS, . H» ' 


, jrd OXf^BO J 
oxford., (oaaa> a 
whom iDPHigllona 
typed' copies, or onu ----- 
oversale ’ epBlicenUtl'- 
should ba sent. • (Beparste , 
■ spplicstlon Is not nscas 


post.) The closing 
, or the receipt ®f.§P* 
ip stolons Is It Miv 


•appointment from j Oatp 

bar 1983; The appointee 
who; me y -Ixjavja under tok 

■aasT,,jsis 1 Wi.lv .. 

panted to contribute to re- 
search . in the use or Ifna-. 

•: ulstlC -teohnlqubs for the 
-onmtruotlon ,of. softwore 

to make an xppronn- 
botn 

idergraduate add naxt- 
jftof m«?ion n teffi- 

S.°,MihWuSSSj ?h"2 &°a B S 

Xnrarmgtipn : Technology 
ve,- . 

Applications (p copies i,’ 
Including • e. Currloulurn 
vitoe' end tha names and 

f duress as . of. three pe- 
eress ah bu Id reach the 
•Resletcar. , . (AO/1.69/ . 

. THesi , , Univorsity or. 
Essex, Wlvenhoo - . Psrk, . 
Colchester COS SbQ. IroBi 
Whom further particulars 
l P* y .. be ahtslned by 39 
APfH 1983, HI 


otnar uywnm 

S^aS"S n uo f 5, r r 8 .?: R S IK} 


University of 
London 

•Birkbeck College 
tECTUREBHIPS IN 
FRENCH 


[ Appllcstlone ere. Invited 
or two lectureships in 
'ranch rfom aultsbly quel- 
in ad Candida toe, prefer- 
ably native or near- native 
■pcakera. They should 


hive teaching and reaearch 
interests in one or mgr o 
of the . fallowing fleldai 
sixteenth ana seventeenth- 
century Frehch_ llternturei 
contemporary French lan- 
guage, culture end. society 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Deimrtnieut of Doteny 

NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

Applications sro Invited 
far a New Blood Lee- 
turoHhlp In Plant Physiolo- 
gy Biochemistry tenable 
from 1 October 1983. The 
new past will ba e normal 
acndemlc appointment, 
subject to the following 
qua! (Gentians. 

The primary role of thli 
post III the early yearx 
will bo to contribute sub. 
stuiitlnlly la research, 
tliouuh It will carry 
teaching duties. Appli- 
cants must therefore have 

B ostdoctoral experience In 
is area specified sad 
proven ability for Indepen- 
dent research and lnnove- 
tlon. Thn upper aga limit 
for appointments will ba 
35 (exceptionally 36). 

Tlie successful candidate 
will be expected to puriut 
research tn the field at the 
molecular Intaractlcrti 

Which take placa between 
retie of a green plant. The 
long term objective of thli 
roBonrcIi Is to discover 
how multicellular plmu 
are organised. The appli- 
cant should possess tech- 
nical expertise In either 
tha Isolation, cloning snd 
analysis of specific genet 
of developmental ar mete- 
bolic importance or the 
extraction and analyaia ol 
membranes and call wxlli, 

The aelary will be on 
the Lecturer scale £6,378- 
£13.503 with superennus. 
tlon under the UnlvsrsItlM 
Superannuation Schama; 
the starting salary depend* 
on age, qualifications, and 
experience. 

Further Information Ji 
available from the Secret. 


■ • Further details can be 

S btalnpd rrom^ Assistant 
■Bretary . . (Persponel), 
it H 88) ■ Blrkbsck. College. 
Malet „ Street, London. 
WC1B, 7HX, .telephone 01- 
580 3688, ext, 639, Ap- 


pllmUons 

Including 


itrairjifc 

(In duplicate) 


!GTURESHIP8 in 
lATHEMATICAL 
EDUCATION. 



* “1 


v \ ii 



■■■ The Univeraiiy of i. 

'V ; ; Manpheetor v 

■ 1 DeptA'ktflejt of Oommuplty . 

V ?. : t *1* fW ||leU Iduo-vgg^ ; 

: : : SENIOR LECTURER 
AND LECTURER , 

Applications ere, invited 

■ r P - 


whom application! I* 
copies) giving *ho nenie» 
of two roferoee, ehould be 


lodged not* later’ then 6 
Miy 1985. Pleaee nuot. 

reforenco nuiubpr NHi. 


Ex ceptionel ly . 

S , e , r 0 . 0 i!° n b a ut m . a n y A* 


prfor notice of Intention 

to apply ( ? llh u na ,!!! r , n 
referees) should 


possible time by telephon* 
631-667 10U„ ext. 4318. 

or Telex to 787448 lUNl- 


University of 
Oxford 
UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIPS 
IN COMPUTATION 


1 9Ha. in 

•*sfe2dte® 

It le intonded_thOt thoxj 


or perticuiars 
xford _ tin 



Unlvoraity of Bath 
school or Chemletry • 
LECTUREBHIP8 

Aaolloatlons srS lnVl 1 " 1 ! 


nam«i . of Iwo refarwi 
should tio ■ont.to tho aonio 

it6 rt hy ; % 



rengwa 
ir*., .-'Cl 







iMWh 

dr .M each ii)o' 

... 

, n.V/ on e- p - 

fit..', 


’ v'. > Univer8lty bf 

.’ ‘ . Kent . ' 

. i.’:’ ; i Cwxtoj-bury 

' ( 'FnoiUty Of. sdclg), Science . 

j’ temporary 

i LECTURER IN . - 

v :;l;. ■ ACCOUNTING . 

AppUdatlbh* nfe '. Invited' 
; for/^B , three year; temporary: 
lecturosnlp m ’Accounting 
. ..'to co^^ehce on^st onto- 


Qhomlatry- 

Candidates' J ■bquldPf*| 

starting salary- wH' -ft*' 
Id the lower ,P»r‘ . . 

range., i . ' 


• Bbl*. ’front iS{y qf 

gSrt ba S3?« S Cro?:?®^’-’ 

. • poat. . .. ... • . j,- 

V : ‘ ; fcvV' 

r; : • UniVorBityCoJi 6 ^ >-• ‘ 
: ’ i - • , Lopdpnv, , ■ _ • ■ 

,.. . t • v Facility .flfW?, • . , 


; K' 1 ,riy> "' pt - Ki; ■ . v ' i . (.% 

■ ■ \ ir ; I-.-F..'! "I '. ■■ -. V V.< it-/* i 



hUqd' .j- [ • 

I®,*; %'SIB: x>&&_ 


lit, ; Yuppp; i receipt 


i pPVf 


:i. . • ennu 
. •i 1 . 1 ’ ■ don- . 


.•■'.■•.don., 

.:',asta. 

-May ,1 


• v'’f. "'•! : |'v. •. '. . 

i- .' i .'^ "i' T - 1 
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Universities continued 


The University 
College of WaleB 
Aberystwyth 

DEPARTMENT OF 
BOTANY AND 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Applications are Invited 
for the poet of Post-Doc- 
toral Research Assistant 
(enable for s period or up 
lo three yoere on an ARC 
funded reaaarcli project 
for the study of plant 
arowth eubstancas In pata- 
tooB In ralatlon to Phy- 
elalagleel egelne and field 
performance. Salary on 
the t A Ranee for Reaearch 
and Analogous Stoff 
£6,375 to £11,103 per 
annum. 


Application forma and 
further particulars can be 
obtained from the Reg- 
l.tfir. (Staffing Office! 

83-*!W1RiS , . , .* , «iX 

i^’a8 t bAX (Tei ashPh 
Bxt 807). Telephone en- 
quiries can also ba mads 
direct to Praressor M A 
Hall (Tel 0970 3111 Ext 
30631. Cloaing date for 

tffj'fflisr * r,day - h? 


University of 
Reading 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY: 

New Blood 
Appointment 

Applications are Invited 
for the above post In the 
Departmont of Chemistry. 
The successful applicant 
will be required to Initiate 
research In the general 
area which rails between 
molecular spectroscopy 
and conventional qaa kine- 
tics end to contribute to 
teaching in Physical Cl 
mlstry, 




Tha app 
1 Octobe^ 

•oslo of £6.3 

P.B. Further waru-ui-,- 
and application forms (8 
copies) are available from 
the. Personnel Off I oar. 
University of Reading, 
Whlteknlghts, Reading 

R06 3 AH, Quoting Rer. 
AC830. closing date 6 th 
Msy )B83. HI 


University of 
London 

,i Birkbeck' College 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

»«APf llc * ,l<,nl *ft invited 
tPr the post of Lecturer in 
5 J in r, u m ‘ c *’ Tmtlal salary 

- pr 

KiVw) 

5i»' 81.168 p.B. Lon- 

don Weighting. 

r .details dan ba 

jEureawi!! 

'x'Ul.Bhon. 8": 

i-V' ,5ft;' 

mhn.nl, L or ‘Wo roforooe 

a3drI2. ho 'J. Bnl tna inna 
hy afflh Ap^iJ 


. , 1 : .1 Univeirbity of 
4= • ■ Edinburgh ’ 

popartmont of Politics 

-TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
• • : POLITICS 

■ 

V HsJhx IcxA'lnn" duties 

' ®sa r j 1 sass« u " 

- jISL.*", Folftioi. TOO 


. . . va 

. Lactura«- 
IP . to £8 


(_ 

. ,e namos 
should ba 
Bacratary 

vjstr^rtjsK 

9YL. not 
ay; 1983 
aranoe no 

. .... . 


y® 

ri ' . ' 

•• ■.Qjdfi<5^'( r «*e pinanoo is ra- 

r 'I tSfe fc^*a3fe’ > the 


- ^4 for tioailMi.. 


University of 
Bath 

School of Mathematics 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 

, Applications are Invited 
for a Lecturer In the Com- 
gb£ ln q Group of the 
Bchool . Applicants may 
have Interests in any area 
or Computer Science but a 
strong commitment to re- 
search (a essential. (Thera 
may be further poets avail- 
able to support a proposed 
now Information Technol- 
ogy MBc conversion 
course). 

Salary scale for lectur- 
ers la £6,373 - CiS.BOS 
but the starting salary will 
be aat In the lower part or 
the scale. 


Further particulars and 
application form are avail- 
able from the Personnel 
Officer, University of 
Bath. Beth, BAB 7 AY. 
Please quote reference 
number BS/B7. 

, Cloaing date for applica- 
tions 3 Bin April 1983. HI 


University of London 
Institute of 
Education 

Thomas Corsm Research 
Unit 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

Payahotoalet wanted for 
team conducting longitu- 
dinal research on family 
life atyla and child de- 
velopment, Work primari- 
ly Involvee Infant assess- 
ment and observation 
tachnlquaa. Experience an 
advantage but not eeeen- 
tlel as training given. 

Appointment fpr ll 
months on Research Offic- 
er la scale (£5.850 — 

£8,083) starting maximum 
£6,375 plus London Allo- 
wance £1,158. 

Further particulars and 
application farms_ from 
Mrs H Rodman, Thomaa 
Comm Reaearah Unit, 41 
Brunswick Bqusre. London 

A A fi Plic.tion. do.. 8| 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department or Fronch 

LECTURER .. 

Applications are Invltad 
a poat of Lecturor In 
Department of Franch 
; effect from let Octo- 
». 1983. The successful 

candidate, who should be 
not moro than 35 years of 
age, will bo required pri- 
marily to pursue research 


and to teach on aspoota of 
the political, aaanomlc and 
social life and Institution* 
or contemporary Franca. 
Kb or she will also- partici- 
pate lit- French^ language 

Further’ parti cuTara nisy bo 
obtained rroirt The Secret- 
ory to the Unlverelty. Old 
College, South _ Brldoa, 
"■"nnuroh EH8 9YL, to 
oppllastlons (6 
u,d 

ret. 


University of 
Bath 

8chool of Management 

LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS POLICY 
AND MARKETING 

Applications are Invitee! 


Salary eonje for .lectur- 
ers Is £6,373 -» £13.805 
put the, starting salary will 
be set In the lower pert or 
the scale, -. - 


Please quote reference 
number 83/36. 

Closing date for sppltqa- 
tlona 3rd Mary 1»03. HI 


Universitv of 
.Oxford 

St. Hugh’s College 

: TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PHILOSOPHY 


,T he 'Coll age prapoxee to 
ipofht a-.’ ’temporary 
(penal ary - Lecturer . In 
ifloeophy. ,Tho appoint^ 
ent v wlfl. run rrom 1 
Kf/ihfiP 1 ' 1 983 tP 


iTn* cohb 

Philosophy, 
raant .will, 
petobdr | 
September 
ranaweble ’. 
date.. 


186’ snd I*.C°i 
beyond that 


• Further prtioblars may 

and axberlonca. and tno 
Heroes Sf 

ahpuld.be aant-to arrive by 
■ Saturday, 7. May- ..... 


The University of 
Manchester 

Deportment of Russian 
Studios 

LECTURER IN 
RUSSIAN 

r„£Wi ,c ^ ,on " ■ rB Invited 
iPjT *"■ ■boye past tenable 
rrom October let, | gas . 
“he successful appliaant 
will be expected Prlruarlly 
to teach the contemporary 
Russian language a n d 19th 
RuB "l*n thought 

Frugal .Sr.ry B,1 t.o^ V r 3?iS B fo 
a%78 ET.dsVTs'f^Si 

perannuatton. 

Further particulars and 
■PpJ‘“t l on forms (return- 
obro by May 18th) from 
the .Roglatrar. The Uni- 
versUy Manchester M13 
Quota rof. SB/8^ 


University of 
Manchester 

CHAIR OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

. Applications sro invited 
for s Chair of Civil En- 
glnaerlng. Particulars of the 
appointment maybe obtained 
rrom the Registrar. 

Applied Iona (3 copies. 1 
suitable for photo copyina) 
giving full details of qud- 
(f ice t ions, experistiaa, ra- 
saarch. etc and the names 
snd addresses of 3 parsons 
to whom reference may be 
made should be sent to Tbs 
Registrar, The University. 
Manchester M13 9 PL. by 

&ef% 7/B3 1 983 ’ PleAas tlbhtii 


The University of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR OF MODERN 
HISTORY 

Applioatlons are Invited 
for the above Chair tan- 


Fellowships 


University College 
Cardiff 

Department of Psychology 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

Applications are Invited 
for tna above poat to work 


i minimum tioioig a ysnr; 

average £19.405 e year). 
Particulars from the Reg- 
istrar and Secretary (BtaT- 
ring). , the Univaralty, 
Shef/ield S10 BTN to 
whom Bppllcetlons should 
be aent by 18 May 1 983 . 
Quote Ref: H806/DI. Hi 


for the above post to work 
on an bbrc funded pro- 
ject entitled, '■ School 
leavers' coping strategies 
and Identity develop- 
ment commencing as 
soon as possible far two 
years and six months. Re- 
search skills and the 
capacity and commitment 
to auatain long (case 
study) relationship* with 
ado I ob cents of both eexee 
required. Own transport 
essential. Salary, accord- 
ing to qualifications and 
experience, on the scale 
Research Stofr 1A E6.3 7B- 
£8,083 p.a. Initial 

appointment will not be 
above Paint 3 of scale. 

Applications (two 

copies I, together with the 
names sna addresses or 
two referees, should be 
forwarded to the Vice- 
Principal (Administration) 
and Registrar, University 
Collage, P.O. Box 78, 
Cardiff CF1 1 XL. from 
whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 

.Closing date B9nd April 
1983. Ref: 2581. HS 


Appointments 

Wanted 

PUBLIC/SOCIAL Adminis- 
tration. Rotlrlno civil 
servant seeks writing/ 
teaching aeelqnmenta. 40 
years experience plus 
MA. BSceHoc ) and DP A. 
Author of three books 

f lue considerable staff 
ralnlna/edult eduaetion 
ex^rience. Box n ?j 


Polytechnics 


Research 

Assistants 

Applications are 
Invited for the 
following posts: 


~P, 


..Jdrtcrt, 
Todavslo 


BfOOMSon Wllhastsndsrd R8-ua i 
was local snaaMaoik. OtherduBssi 
Mrdiwms^InvsRlflailveworklnlel 


teeonynuni^wmisBmalioofTiputer 



9. DtpartiMntof Business 8tudlas, Familly of Bualnosa, Barking Prscfnot. 
To psrUofewts Insrsaasrebpro^siniTwalinsd stgvaTusHnglha 
sflioltvanM* ofmsTtsasmsrt oansultanta. OsndkMss should hsws good 
honours dMisalnsosTsI solsnoesorbuilnesi sliuiss.Durstton of (obi one 
year In ths first InsttfK*. 

(Ratorence Number: W83T4) 



wgrtlri BtsIM rnshnes. 

(Sfmm(»M(Wib«FM3« 

5. DfirlsIonofBtoohsmlstnr, Acuity Of 8dS|ioe, WMtHMiPraBhML. - . ■ 

=3~=S -S£5B=r 

ItoMriosNumbsr.rmrll) 

6. Dlids|ontrtCli#ml»liy,Fw1ty4f8cl*fl^W*RHFnPj«4hirt. 

iSK^n.Wflrsl . 

Instsncs. 1 ' - * 

(RefsrOnesKumbohFVta/IE) 

GeneraUnformatlon . : : ■= : , 


EsttrssseMhpi«gi«imn*oarrisgthS|Xw!Wiinyrirs***mhfl*gie4 . ■ 

:«5SBBSasesrr^r^ ■ ; 

1M '• • 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

HEAD OF READER SERVICES 
AND SITE LIBRARIAN 
(Sir Eric Mensforth Library) 

Salary; Principal Lecturer Qrsds; El 1^31-£1 3,280 (Bar] - CIBX18 par 
annum. 

AppBcationa are Invited tor the above pod which Involves dual reaponaftBSty for Ihs 
coordination of reader services ihroughoul s largo midd-stia Folytechrla toaeiher 
with Ihs msnsgsmenf ol the Sir Erlo MansforthUbrary which serves Ihs larasM 
slti within tfteTnsMulion. 

Candidates should be gradual* Chartered Lfcrartarm with substanUBl snnlor 
marBBerrenl erperisnee preferably in the Bold ol academic llbrerlajwhip. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 

Appfcsjils should have a good Ho no nr* dagras and postgraduate qusllilcsUonsIn 
an appropriate discipline and hews tfgnillcanl I nd initial and/or reaearch 
axpensnea In slaciiwuo and/or control Byitama. The suocosaful candidate vM ba 
axpactod to assume a landing rota in via axpamflng rewaich and consultancy 
aaMitea ol iha DopirtrrsN. (It Is posalbla that a buHboIb applicant may be oBoibls 
for appointment as Reader.) 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER 11 (2 posts) 

Thug vacartoiu have arisen os a result of the salactlon of tho Polytechnic, by lha 
NAB, to develop courses In Infotmafion Tscfmotogy. Applicants should beatfa to 
conlrfeule to teaching to ona or mare of the foil wring areas: 

ELECTRONICS: COMPUTER ENGINEERING: INSTRUMENTATION AND 
CONTROL SYSTEMS: ELECTRICAL MACHINES. 

Industrial and/or research experience Is desirable. 

Salary Besles: Lecturer II £5^65-01,022 

SonTor Lecturer EtO,173-eififl64(bar]-E1Mia 

Principal Lecturer El 1,l)3l-ei3, 990 (bar) -£16,018 

Application forms end further portloulsrs rrom the Personnel Officer, BheflMd 
City Pajytaohiilo (DapL T), 14 Fltnlan Square, Sheffield 81 MB, Tel: 0748 
20911, rid. 387. CbmpMsd forms lo tie returned by Mth April. 

SheBaM Ctty Pofytochnlo is an Equal Opportunities Employer. 


PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

Electrical and Electronic Engineering 

Professor/Head of Department 

Applications arc invited for the above post which falls vacant 
on the retirement of the current holder. With two B.Sc 

» courses in Electrical and Electronic Engineering, 
.Sc courses, a Higher National Diploma course and 
responsibility far b substantial contribution to nn 
Engineering nnd Business Studies degree course, this is one 
of tne leading departments in the public sector. There is a 
considerable volume of research and consultancy work and 
two Readers are in post. 

Commencing salary will be at the appropriate point within 
ihe Grade Vi scale: £15.867-£17,490 per annum (under 
review). 

It is hoped that the person appointed ‘to ihc Head of 
' Department poat witl be eligible for the tfonrerinent d/ fne 
title Professor and candidates from industry as well as those 
from higher education will be welcome. 


to Whom completed applications should be returned by 3rd 
May. 1983. 


HUDDER&FIEU) POLYTECHNIC 
* Departmont of Education ft Port-E^pertenc* Btudise ■ 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN METHODS OF TEACHING 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 

ftndtaimConlraol-8y«are.'' Rsf:ACA479 

AppScaUons are fnvftod Irem ahhdMstes wkh substaittol axparisncq In th* teaching 
of Oonvnunkiallon Bhxjtes In Fbrihor EduosOon end wtoi rossorch intsresla In 
madam dsvaiapnMOte in comrwjnlcaJkyi studm. 

iwvtoptaa sfdils KMHopriste lo tha 
and w* worfr wSn tsochsre anfl 




iraduAta ptrilltoste, dporea snd 
urefopmsi* of aherl oouigaB tar 


Beley; Lecturer II EM8S-CILP2Z . - 

8s<ilor Lectuar ?10,17b-«1 1W (bar) - £18.316 
Furihardelals and appUcsitan fcmre sre avoftebta from lha Pamereisl OeoMmant, 
The Poye^gte, Oiresnsgstei ■ HuddufWd HDt 3DH, and ahOi/d be reTumod by 


City of London v , 
Polytechnic 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II - 
BUSINESS FINANCE 


. Applioatlons ar! Invited 
from graduates In Business 
eonomlea for 
V post which 


'Ibute ■ to. 1 the tea 
prpBrin L J Strjr 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

. . Department of Hotel 
Co taring A Instltutlansl '. 

, M*n*Bamint " 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN FOOD AND . 

BEVERAGE 

MANAGEMENT 

A graduate or aqulva 

1 snt_iq required. The sua 
aaaful qandldata Is likely 
xo have nad algnlfloar* — 
aripnea at. a mans 


..—oratlou 

S notion 1 aspects - a 
nd Bavaragb pro 
notion 'and management 
n one- ' at. tha • Depart.. 

S ant's sourapa,. that Is r* 

agree, T?C Kiaher 



. _■ Applicants abb. aid ■ have 
. ,sarno^Uu*Jnf •a/to*ohinq ex- 

ConUltipna . of 1 ‘ servlca 
. are qss4ntlaJly similar tg 
’.. those of Starr, employ ad. 
dIrao(iy;R3r ILpA. 1 


enS^or Joadadi.la quailfloa- 

S I onu Ln thB fialdi of Food . 

ervloe . ■ und_ Its Mahno*- 
Plant, or- Food' Science 
wftli a; spaolp i .interest, In 
oeteHnn '7- aye terns > - and 
equipment- . would be - 


North East London 

..Wy 





' ‘-SsiW' 

,. snoq.85 

v ■ r.-. . 


^ Fpir" further particulate 

, > aahd a a*lf»ndi 
'enyeloiie marked ' 
tg the i Secrets 

V,? n £ h ?31°fn Folytoshn 

■ All ■ Bel nte ■ Building, Mad 

c^iester'tviis 61BN: JHJ3 


' 
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Polytechnics continued 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Arts 
Department of Humanities 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

REF: R31 

Apd cations ara totted tom good honours graduates In pottos or related discipline! 
ft* hi appofribnent as Research Assist am. to wort on ■ project anHM TI» Political 
Economy of BrtMi Corporate Investment In Die Third Wand'. 

The succeuM urnttets will be expected to regblar lor a higher degree rvtth the 
Courdl tar Haaond Academic AMuds. 

Fixed Term Centred for a years. 

Salary: Research 'A' Scala B4.680-C5.130 

FultardtfaJta and application Iwmi to be returned by SftJiAprt. 1863. are avaltaHe 
tom the Dean of Hwaarch'a Oflce, The Potyladrvc. Oiieenegau. HudderefWd 
HD1 3DH, Teh (0484) 22288. ExL 2«4. 


/QQi PLYMOUTH 
mti/ POLYTHCHIUIC 

FACULTY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Department of 
Mathematics, 
Statistics 
and Computing 

Research 

Assistantship 

Applications are Invited from 
candidates with or expecting 
to obtain good honours 
degrees in mathematics or 
an appropriate engineering 
discipline for the following 
research project: 

1 . Mathematical prediction of 
the dynamic properties of 
vulcanised elastomers. 

. 2. The role oi Hadamard 
stabOlty In the theory of 
nibbertike solids. 

Research assistants are 
expected to register for a 
CNAA higher degree. 
Appointments are for a . 
period of two years with a 
possibility of a third year 
(fixed term contract),- , 

Salary: 

£6,355 to £6,039 

Application forma to be 
returned by Monday, 16 th 
- May, 1883 can be obtained 
. ; from tee Personnel Office, 
PtymoUth Polytechnic, Drake 
itV Ckw Plymouth; PL4 BAA. 


POSTGRADUATE 
DIPLOMA 
IN PRINTMAKING 

(Part-time) 

Wf Have places 
Ayaimdle on this na- 
tionally recognised, part- 
time course which starts in 
October and leads to the 
CNAA Postgraduate 

Diploma. 

We Have Excellent ! 
Facilities and resources for 1 
the development of Fine Art j 
Print making in all media. 
Details and application 
forms from: 

The Admissions Officer, 
Brighton Polytechnic, Grand 
Parade, Brighton, East 
Sussex BN2 2JY 
Tell (0273) 604141, Ext. 204. 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Department of Clothing 

Deal an and Tachonology 

LECTURER II 
(2 POSTS) 

1, Clothing Production 

Organ laotion and 

M an ago mon 1 

. CBafi BO/DSI 

to" teach alt napoo te . dr 
production . -..management 
appropriate. to Ihe Cln- 
Ihlng Industry In tha UK*a 
lergaat specialist centre . 
Within Involvement with 
Taahnlolan .Education 
Council. Clothing Institute 
Diploma, deurea and post- 
□raduata groups tlia early 
amphqaEa will pe on Fro- 

^S^Study 
’ ytoppi. Practice 

Experience tp a clothing 
Induatry. environ mane |a 
■ considered vital for' th la 
appointment. 

a. Taitllaa to Clothing 
(Rail HQ/IT41 

, To teach the character- 

lettca. perform a no a and 
. uaa of textile ana related 
. material a IK . . Clothing 



Teessida Polytechnic 

: 

L , PRINCIPAL. ' - 

LECTURER IN , 
ACCOUNTANCY * 

!. A responsible post to lead - 

a a Accountancy Section In.' 

• polytechnic following. die . 
retirement of the .present Ip- 
cumcent. . ■ ■ , ; 

: JasTVt'-'SWif'W 

tanam. 

The eelary on appointment 

LEcnrtiER n in 

ECONOMICS 
' ' INCLUDING 
• . ^UAimTATtYE f 
METHODS 

tne-advarUaemaiiil 
e . poet . require* V 



aed iip.Vi 

the. up pro pr late reference 
ta the Secretary. Manchei- - ■ 


Preston Polytechnic 

HB-adverUaement 

AppI leal Iona era Invited for 
tho poet 

HEAD OF FASHION 

Salary acala: Head or D«- 
partmant V £14.679- 
*16,303. 

Applications received In 
reapanae to the previous 
ad vortlsemenl will be consi- 
dered automatically. 

Dotalla and application 
forma, quoting ref a rones 

A A/7 4. from the Person nal 


Examiners 


Orricar. Preston Polytechnic, 
Preston PR1 9TQ. Tel: 
(07721 863027. Closing 

date: B9th April 1885. H3 


Royal Society of Arts 
Examinations Board 

Applications ere Invited lor 
tho following: 

DIPLOMA IN 
LANGUAGES FOR 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

Chief Examiner for tills 
new examination doalgned to 
teat appropriate language 
■kills at a high level. Prefer- 
ably native speaker , of 
French, with experience of 
Internetional trade and back- 
ground In education. H97 


Colleges of Technology 



Hampshire 

FARNBOROUGH COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 
OF SCIENCE 

(Grade IV) 

Applicants should have at least a good honours degree, 
and preferably a higher degree, with sound teaching 
and administrative experience and active research 
experience 

Further details from: The Staffing Officer, Farnborough 
College of Technology, Boundary Road, Farnborough, 
Hants, QU14 6SB. (S.A.E. please). 

Closing date: 25th April, 1983. 


EPSOM SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 

DEPARTMENT OF . FOUNDATION STUDIES 

Lecturer II 

The School seeks to appoint a successful designer as a 
Lecturer Grade II In this large and flourishing Department. The 
Department offsite two courses: the one year Pre-BA 
Foundation Course arid a two year DATEC General Ait and 
Design course. The parson appointed yvin havb experience of 
teaching design and . the administration of art' end design 
courses at this non-pdvariced level, ahd will be responsible to . 
the Head of Department far tee. Pre-BA course. ; 

Salary Mthln the scale £7,1 01-El 1 ,268. . . 

Nb ferrite: Istteite of application together wttH acotepretienslve 
‘ curriculum -vffoe to be submitted to ted Vice Principal, Epsom 
School of Art and Design,: Ashley RpGd, Epsom. Surrey KT18 
5BE within two weeks. . ! 

SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL : 


eiWji! ; 8cB> * - ;; 

. pop rur’thai*. , particular* ‘ 
and application farm (ro- 
turnabla ■ by • 50th April ‘ 

■ *cms. 


9b— ecphomlo*. (I 
iQMfipjiter nrograi 


to the secret 
.ter.' Poly to oh 
g^d.ng.M 


Teeaside Polytechnic 

MithomtfloianS'stktlitUB . 

LKA RESEARCa 

'• ^ApuaTANTi f 
c sr°te n *tii^:‘ 


«u and economic probr • nil a - oureiiap bl. ua la 
. . .• , qne veer only. * 

iworK BUr) - 412,016 .per , .- 

annum. , \ t.',' 



eMcinimantk 1 are 
on tho alper- under- 

no to Uip neadn of, Iho 
yiecnrtlcj . thii* vflreMlllb 

: Sifw rda'CTAr 

jfrtiin uta Parraonnnl a action, 


-■ I K- -f' •!■--- • i 1 ' I .V'-' 

i* " ;i j"r 


nc *6g' 

payiqciror anai year. 

licaiiiiii aituulcf hgV'o;' 1 
unoura., tlaurea ;■ .In."’ 


an . RunDuit, Uaprea . Irt. ■ 
, Mathematical nnd eicparl- . 
' jaBBUrcW »r«ai> . ofi . 

' 'Biiewi' dka.aag: Leer! 

axr fffMp wr ; 

•. taqcfiinoi 6^ w^ek, 
ruirther 1 

Marv 15 "' 


Plymouth College of • . 
Further Edhcattou 
, LECTURER 

; gradei 

A graduhte 1 ’in 1 Comtutir 
Science (or Joist Honours 

comp utln e/Ma tha i . 

. Teaching experience 4c 
•treble. indMstrlal/’oom-' 
naeroial eaper lance pidvari- 

: •! 

upon, aga r mjp . experience. • ; 

r^si‘“ii?h^ttfr ,«a 

Krsi.Sfit, war 00 "' 


King Alfred’s College 
Winchester 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

naaulred for two yeara. 
B BBearch - Assistant In 
aaventeenth century his- 
tory and literature. Tho 


Assistant will be required 
to register far an MPhll 
(CNAA) on nn approved 
inter-disciplinary 


and be supervised by the 
College; and to teach on 
the BA Honours degraes 
(about ono-thlrd). Salary 
NJC Scale, Research A 
from £4.680. 


Closing date Tor applica- 
tions: 33th April, 1BB3. 

For rurther details: The 

Principal. King Airrqd'a 
College. WIncheater, 8022 
4NB. HIO 


Warwick 

Srhool of Law 

8SRC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications era Invited 
for 88RC studentships, 
commencing l n October 
i®U| In eoclo-legel stu- 
dies In this Innovative de- 
partment, which has bean 
a designated centre for a 
SH°*2 award . For this year 
fisRr d n n n U i mUBt enter the 
SSRC pool competition 
“W 1 quBliried SS: 

P J* c “n* * will be nominatad 
by the department. 

Applicants must normal- 
ly have (or aspect to have 
this summer) a first do- 
urea In law or a related 
ail bj act and will bo re- 
quired to reqieter ror a 
post graduate degree In the 
School of Law. Applies- 
tlon forma Trom the 
Graduate SaoratarVi 

School of Law, Uni versify 
or Warwick, Coventry CV4 
7AL. H10 


Colleges of Higher Education 





Colleges of Further Educatioi 

i 




Research y'V',' 
j& Studentships j 

University of 
Kent . 
Canterbury 

.. FACULTY OF v . 

. SOCIAL SCIENCES, • 

. — InirUaU- - 


Dorset Institute of Higher Educstlon 
Head of Department of Business 
Studies (Grade VI) 

Salary £1 5,867-El 7,490 Ref: BS/TH 

Head of Department of Communication 
and Media (Grade VI) 

Salary £1 5,867-£1 7,490 Ref: CM/TH 

Head of Department of Finance and Law 

(Grade VI) 

Salary £1 5, 867-El 7, 490 Ref: FL/TH 

Head of Department of Tourism, 
Recreation and Field Sciences 
(Grade V) 

Salary £1 4,679-El 6,305 Ref: TRFS/TH 

Ths above posts are newly created as a result of a recent review 
of departmental structure and ths retirement of two heads oi 
department. . 

Principal Lecturer in Information . 
Technology ^ 1 • 

Ref: H7TH 

Principal Lecturer In Computer Aided 

Engineering 

Ref: CAE/TH 

Bpth of the above posts are offered on a three year conlract 
basis. •• 

" Application forms and further details of the above poete era 
available from the Director (TH1). Dorset institute of Higher 
Education, Waillsdown Road, Walfladowri, Poole, Doreet 
BH12 SBB, (sae please) Tel: Bournemouth (0202) 824111, 
Ext 388 

The dosing date, for all posts Is Friday, 29 th April. 1989 . 


KING ALFRED’S COLLEGE 

< ; WINCHESTER 


. Applications are Invited from 


with appropriate and recent experience for die following 
.. .. .-. w • from let September I9B3 i - ’ 

,1. Special Education and HabQitation • 

2: Primary Education -Early-Years 

3. Prirpary Education -7-12 years 

4. Teacher-Fellow- Multicultural Education 

• . (bne ot two-year appointment) 

5. Teacher-Fellow - Children with Special Needs . 

(one qjt two-year appointment) ' = . . 

6. Communication and Learning Resources 1 
> ■ /■ h (tw>year appoiofment) : . 


., V* *na following area* or 
' A elation ah Ip ba- 

• VSPJPag. V.hT.W.^% 


7. Computerptbgrammer 

‘ (oneortwqy^arapppintmont) : " 

8. Part-rimeLcctureshipih English (0,5)' to teach on B . A • 


Socfplogy) . 


I»y In 
• in 


'HOnonra tfouree. Scholarship In the fibld of . 

■ Renalsaahco/sevpnteehth cen fury and/oT nineteenth 

' WQtury'stedies pattfouldriy (one year ppppiptment). 
9/ R^archAssistaht, for tWoyears/inseventeenth t 
J hlsiory a^d Ute^ture;The Assistant MU bb 




I^Janova^o* 




Personal 







fto qu^QcatiqnSandb’jtperiebce: •; 
ptipt Frogfatemert 




I 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


A 


Division of Computing 

Information Technology 

Principal lecturer 
Senior I>ecturer/I^cturer II 
lecturer II/I^cturer I 

Additional posts are available due to ex- 
pansion of courses in Information Technology. 

Candidates should be graduates (or 
equivalent) with experience of programming in 
one or more languages (e g. PASCAL, COBOL, 
ASSEMBLER) together with expertise in areas 
such as Operating Systems, Graphics, Data 
Processing. 

Computing staff teach on a range of industry 
linked Higher Diploma sandwich courses, part- 
time BCS courses and specialist short courses. 

Salaries inclusive ol area allowance within 
the ranges: 

• Principal Lecturer £12, 162-£15, 249 

• Senior Lecturer jC10,404-£13, 047 

• Lecturer II £7, 086-£ll, 253 

• Lecturer I £5,586-£9, 498 

(Scale* under review) 

Send SAE for further details and an appli- 
cation form to be relumed within two weeks 
of the date of this advertisement to The Vice 
Principal, Slough College of Higher Education, 
Wellington StreeLSIoughSLI IYG. 

Berkshire is an equal opportunities employer. 

Slough College 


W WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

LECTURER II IN MUSIC 
AND EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 

(Rs-advartlaement) 

AppBcatkma are Invited from suitably qualified candidates for 
me. above apoolntment commendna 1st September, 1983. The 


successful candidate will be responsible for designing and 
teaching Ihe muslo courses offered in the Subsidiary Subject 
programme of the BEd., and the professional courses followed 
by BEd. (4-year Hons) and PGCEetudente Intending to teach In, 
uunlor or Middle sohoole. It Is hoped to appoint a person with 
commitment to the development of muelo in the Junior school. 
A contribution will be expected to the College's extensive 
in-sarvlce programme. 

’TjSd^nfl date for receipt of applications la tee 20!h April, 
1 863. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Principal's 
Secretary, Westminster College, North Hlnksey, Oxford OX2 
JAT (Tel: (0865) 247644) to whom all applications together with 
Ml curriculum vitae, and the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of three referees should be sent. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
• OXFORD 


LECTURER II IN THEOLOGY 
AND RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

JPPj[bailon8 are Invited from suitably qualified candidates 
Avow 1 W®' appointment which, will run fora three-year 

"ABq TArm frrtrh lot Qanlamkai* 4 004 Tho oi l/vrocofl ll 


HA ffw. i" T ' wuyiifliuio ivi tcawniiy in ~ 

and BEd. programmes, principally In tee 
pffj Mt - New Testament Studies, Hermeneutics, and 
'woul^be^ 3 ^ Expartence of teaching In sohool 


should have good academic quallflcallons, 
®Wenca* H| 0 hB C Degree and/or relevant research 

Se5tSL^fe ulars ma Y b® obtained from the Principal's 
J^eatmlnBter College, North Hlnksey, Oxford 
(0865) 24704<« to whom all applloatione 
‘ u| l Curriculum vitae and the names, 
‘shoOW^b J* Mn? tele R hc > nB number8 of three referees 

: J^.I^B 3 9 ' '** re c8 lpt of applications Is the 29te 

;«>•. 1 • ' 


DONCASTER METROPOLITAN 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF DESIGN 

LECTURER II 

IN COMMUNICATION STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above post to commence 
duties as soon as possible. 

The person appointed should possess a degree or 
professional qualification and will be required to lead and 
co-ordinate the communication and media studies, and 
professional practice across a variety of DATEC Graphics 
and Fashion Design courses. Above all, the person will 
need a creative approach, enthusiasm, commitment and 
an ability to fit in with a hard-working leaching team. 
Industrial experience would be an asset and a leaching 
qualification an added advantage. 

Salary Scale Lecturer II £6.8B5-£1 1,022. 

Placing on the scale is dependent on qualifications and 
experience. 

Please send stamped addressed envelope for particulars 
and application form to: 

Staffing Section 

Doncaster Metropolitan Institute of Higher Education 
Waterdale, Doncaster DN1 SEX 
Closing date 10 days from date of this publication. 




Head of Department 
of Accountancy 
and Business 
Grade VI £16,098 -£17,721 
(Scale under review) 

required for September I'lHJ forlhli department (a be 
formed by the amalgamation or the depaitmenli af Accoun- 
tancy and of Buiinen Sludiei and Lati, whole Headi are 
bothrellring.Full-lime.part'lime and i « nd wkh ruu nn 
currently Include ACCA (tinal).ICMA (Prof B£C 
HND/C.ICSA and Banking Diploma. 

hm further Information and application foimi lend 
SAE lo The Vice Principal, Slough College or Higher 
Educa I Ion. Welllngiun Si reel, Slough SLI lYU.Lumploied 
formi mult bp relumed by '4*1 April IMW 

Rerkihlre fi an equal nppoi lunilifi employer. 

Slough College 


Essex County Council 
Chelmer-EsBex 
Institute 

of Higher Education 
SENIOR 
LECTURERS 
AND LECTURER 
GRADE II 
in 

COMPUTER 

STUDIES 


ion aoleoted by the Opr 


been eel 
eminent 



utaiSMHtB W.‘.“T, 

aJw’Ea: *«"“».<(■ nc 

411 .B 5 B per annum. 

Appllaation forme and 
rurther. dotalla available 
from The. InBtl Juto Soorot- 

Road South, Chalmaford, 
CM1 ILL. Extonalon SSI. 


County of Avon 
Bath College of Higher 
Education ; 

Applloatlona are Invited 
for the foil owing one year 
temporary appointment* 
to replace -ataff araimg 
Study Leave from ■ ■ * 
3ap t tafjbe^ 1983 lef Si Aju- 

°LECTURER GRADE 
II IN 

1) PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 1 
2) PSYCHOLOGY; , 

in P * Curriculum Theory. 


K P * P cJrr"culum Theory 

■»SR w p- b .l. IGISSV W 


DORSET INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
^ MICROELECTRONICS 
Education programme 

Lll/Senlor 
Lecturer In 
information 
Systems 

AoplloaHona are invited lor trio 
above post tenable lo Uw 3lai 
March, 1884. Dorset histilute of 
Higher Educallon ia acting as the 
South Wmi Regional Cantre for 
the In-eervjce training of teaohara 
In the topics of communfcallons. 
and Informatlori systems. The 
person appoirfed wffl participate In 
the design and Implementation of a 
series of special courses In 
communication, word processing 
and Information retrieval lor 
leach era. 

Candidate* should possess a 
degree tn a relevant subject. 
Expsrlsnoe in leaching the above 
subjects to GCE ‘O' or 'A' level 
would be an advantage. 
Ctosing'date: 2nd May, 1063. 
Further detah and application 
form may be obtained on receipt of 
s.a.e. from: 

The Director, (TH2) 

Dorset Institute of Higher 
Education, WalUsdown , Road, 
Po ole, Dorset BH12 6B8. 

S Martins College 
of Higher Education 
v Lancaster 

LECTURER IN 
PRIMARY SCIENCE, 
EDUCATION 

Applications era Invited 
fop the DO*t • of Lpoturar 
Jl/Senlor XoetupAr In Prim- 
ary Sclanea Bduoation 
Dontnanolng t St Saptambar 
1085. Tha .parson' 
appointed Will ba expected 
to make a. major cantrlbu 


Further dBtalla may .be ■ 

fiSEgVV Bpiar 

E4H«4. Bn h. ^“UoS! 1 Batii! 

to whom 


S lalance. Bpeolaltat In t Brest 
n any branch of Solan 
will na aonuldared. Prli 
'ary Sohdol taachlr 
parlanoa la eaaantla 

Further detalla and ap 

olpal, a Martjn’a. collai 
p fateV l ?pplJc a tJo f-''. ro?m« 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education 
TWO LECTURERS 
GRADE I IN 
SPANISH 

Tha School of 
Language Studies: 

reci Litres a lecturer with 
native, nr near native, 
competence In Spanish to 
toach bpanlah language 
and economic Baoaraphy 
and economics of Bpoln 
and Latin Amnrlc) (with 
special reference to Mex- 
ico) on tha CNAA BA In 
Applied Language Studies 
and the College Diploma 
In Hispanic Studies. 

. The parson appointed Is 
likely to have language 
teaching experience and 

a usll neat ions ln Economic 
eography. 

The School of 
Bualneaa Administration: 

requires a member of 
staff with near perfect 
bilingual compo lance to 
teach Spanlah an the DEC 
HND Bualneaa Studies, 
full-time and sandwich 
(Travel end Tourism). 

...The parson appointed la 
likely to experienced in 
communicative language 
teaching and ba acquainted 
with Funrt lonal/Notlanal 
language teaching- Pre- 
vious experience of DEC 
and/or TEC courses la 
highly dealrable- 

Both posts are tenable 
from In September 1SB3. 

Salary; LI E6.B94 — 

£ 10,206 pa inclusive of 
London weighting. 

Application formi and 
further details from Tho 
Chief Admin latratlvo 

Officer (TD/ue), Ealing 
College of Higher Educa- 
tion, 81 _Mary‘B Road, 
London W3 BRF. 

I^Cjoalng date: 5rd Ms^ 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education 
LIrtI IN 
ACCOUNTING 
STUDIES 

The College offers 
CNAA Honours degress In 
Accounting, Economics 
and DualneaB Studies. BEc 
courses, an axtenaiva part- 
time professional pron- 
rimmo and other courses 
with an accounting con- 
tent. 

Preference will be glvnn 
to graduatna with a pro- 
fessional qualification. 
. Work 'e spar lance la. also 
important. Candidates 

3 uat be prepared to spe- 
allae tn one of the fol- 


lowing: auditing, advanced 
accounting, taxation . 

Salary: LI £6.894 to 

£10.806 pa LI1 £7.784 to 
£11.961 pa Inclualve of 
London weighting. 

The past IB tenable from 
let September 1BB3. 

ppliaetion forms and 
Tier details from Tha 
iv Admlnlitrt||va 

due a 
end 


College orMVr 
Londidn^.wa 


^C^oalna date i 39th ApH^ 


County of Avon 
Bath College of Higher 
Education 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER AND 
LECTURER GRADE 
II IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited 
for two appointments as 
Principal Lecturer and 
Lecturer Grade II in Homo 
Economics with effect 
rrom September 1983. Tha 
vacancies are due to re- 
tirements. Applicants 

nhould be well qualified In 
Home Economics and able 
to taaeh a specialism with- 
in It. perhnpa Fabric Care 
or Marketing, to Honours 
Degree standard. Ooad 
school experience would 
be an advantage in one nf 
the poata. 

Salary icala (Burnham 
F.E.t at present: Principal 
Lecturer £1 1,931 to 
£13.990 (Bar) to £13,018; 
Lecturer II £6,833 to 
£11,099. 

Furthor details may be 
obtained from the Princip- 
al , Bath Coage of Higher 
Education. Newton Fark. 
Newton St. Lae, Bath. 
Avon. BAS BBN, to whom 
applications (no forma) 
should be submitted by 
83th April 1903. H8 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Summer Schools 

Sports & Outdoor 
Activities 

TEMPORARY 

MANAGERS 

POL provide a vast 
range or active residential 
lioildaya during July A Au- 
gust tor young people aC 
attractive centres through- 
out the UK. We therefore 
require young, energetic 
enthuaiaeclc managers to 
operate tho programme, 
motivate the atarf and cere 
ror the gueeta. Vacancies 
for other ataff also exist. 

. Full detalla and applica- 
tion form from dill Hinton 


POL Young Adventure 
Ltd, 999 Station Street. 
Roit-nn-Wye, Heroford- 
ehire HR9 7AH. Tel: 
(0989)64911. 93 


Business Services 


PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING SERVICE 


Offered taj 
Iflan typist. 


by fully niial- 
t. Willing lo 


if Ion typist. wining id 
uiidertukn iinu, typintl 
nnnianmont ext-ttpt authorn 
inanuerrlplot Telf Mlddlna- 
bornunh 391488, Mon— 
Thun 19-9. , H33 


General Vacancies 


Wigan New Enterprise Limited 
■ * . Invite applications lor the post of! 

DEVELOPMENT 

ASSISTANT 

The post wilt be of one year duration and tha 
successful applicant will be based at WNEL’s Centre for 
Innovation arid Development In Wigan College ol 
Technology. 

He/She wifi be required to assist In the development of 
microprocessor based systems for WNEL and College 
clients. There Is a possibility that arrangements could be 
made to meet Ihe requirements of an MSc, research 
project. 

A recent degree, preferably in Electronics, or equivalent, 
Is an essential qualification. 

A comprehensive study of microprocessors and 
particularly control Systems during the final degree year 1 ! 
will be a distinct advantage. 

Consideration will also be given to relevant Industrial 
experience. „ 

Applications should be made .within 14 days of this 
advertisement to: 

Fred W. Bamber, 

Project Manner, 

Wigan Now Enterprise Limited, • 

. 11 Brldgeman Terrace, • 

Wigan, 

Lancs. WN1 18Z. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ls. 4 . 


Technical Colleges 


Scholarships 


KEIGHLEY 

TECHNICAL 

COLLEGE 

APPOINTMENT 
OF PRINCIPAL 

Applications are Invited for the above post to 
succeed Mr J. Longden O.B.E.who is retiring at 
the tend of the Summer term 1983. 

Thecollege Is In Group 5 (salary range, 
currently £1 8,657 to £1 9,61 1 ) , Is situated In 
the centre of Keighley and is organised Into 
five departments: 

•Business & Management Studies. 
•Community Education and Staff 
Development. 

•Construction Industries. 


•Engineering. 
•General Eolk 


ucatlon, Science and 


Computing. 

Further Information and application forms 
can beobtalned from the Clerk to the 
Governors, Keighley Technical College, 
Cavendish Street, Keighley, BD21 3DF. 
Completed forms to be returned 
by 6th May 1983. %jQt 

City of Bradford Metropolitan Council 


*57 


Wnar*M aqudappoi *mMM«niptoy»andws>«ni«ipp*e a flcnalWwi 

anBdaUBaJanyagt.Mx.racsordnfeMry 

unl«U MTWMMmwd. 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
CONSETT TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

(Group 4) 

POST OF PRINCIPAL 


, Applications are Invited kom parsons wjlh suitable 
.quaJincatlom for the post of Principal of Conselt Technical' 
foliage. The college Is at present organised In two 
departments namely, Business end General Studies, and 
Technology;, ' 

• The Committee Is looking tor a person with administrative 
.and organising ability who nas broadly based experience In 
(ethnical and further education. . 

The college is placed in Group 4 under the Burnham 
Further Education Cdrntnlttee'a Report ; and the salary 
attached to the post will be at a fixed point within the range 
; fOf a Group 4 Principal: : ... { ; - v; • .• ') • : ' . 

Further details and appllcaUoh ‘ forms, returnable by 3rd 
May, 1983 from the DIrector.pt Education, County Hall, 
Durham DH1 SUJ on receipt of a. stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. ' : 


bxford Centre fpr Postgraduale Hebrew Studies 

THE OXFORD PROGRAMME 
IN YIDDISH .j. 

•• 1 ■ 1-28 August 1983 . 

dedicate! to the memory Ot Aaron Ojanogly (1604-1980) 

'An Intsndive <»e*fliqhth course fa Yiddish Unguag4 ' 

1 ■ arermemlure , : 7T; ' 

.Courses offsrad: Ylddirti I teWwrtaiy); ..YMdtah I! polermedWolI 
Yiddish. Ill (higher fMermedtoul and YWdWi IV (advmted), Empluib 
on She aojuteftloti and dwotaprtem of acUve len^Bm. 'BbWtJoe, 


on Dio acquisition and development or active , wwm owwoe. 
accompanied by extenetoe rotkftoga town Ills worira Ylftlteh .Stately 
masters and an Introduction to (no history At. .Yiddish Janguagd'OrKi 
Rtartlurfl. 7 

Aetlvltlea; Afternoon woHahops. tanguaoo laboratory, guest lecturers. 
foKntosIci sessions, pro-Wodd War || Ylddteh Sma and nodal gatherthfls ; 
AcoredlU|lon: Upon suceesaW cornpietion of me appropriate level 
course, peitlolpanto, are aWsided a Certificate pi CpnipTetion tiy the 
Oxlprtl Cenbe for Postgraduaie Hebrew Gradies. • . 

Facility: Professor Eugene Orsnrtelrt, McGB IWyoraUy (Montreal); Or. 
povkl Katz, Oxford Centre tor Postgraduate Hebrew S|udles;Ma. Effrwr 
Robinson.. CotombUi Urihrerelly (New YwK) i 
WoEflon College (Oxford). Lecturer toYkkfteh FoUtmudci fir. Ruth Rubin 

Tuition tod: £190, FuH.«n>* university Hudento: CI00, ' 

.Enquiries taJEAH NIGHTINOWLE, AdmtoWradw DUeeW, , 

" The Oxford Programme in YMdteA, ! V.' .'v . : 
1 : Oxford Centra lor PoslgradUeta Hebrdw Hudtes. • . 

•• •• •• ^ 45 St ; Gltos’. CMbhl 0X1 9LVY.‘ ' • ■ 

!■ ' .••••' Tel: Oxfpfd (0SS9) S*1S®- ; : : L i 


Scholarships and 
Training Assistance 

GLAMORGAN FURTHER 
EDUCATION TRUST FUND 

The Mid Glamorgan County Council Is the trustee of Ihe 
Glamorgan Further Education Trust Fund. 

The Fund Is Intended to benefit: 

(I) Pupils who have for not less than two years at any lime 
attended a County Secondary School in the area of the 
former Administrative County of Glamorgan or Howell’s 
Glamorgan County School, Cardiff, provided that 
candidates who have attended Howell'a Glamorgan 
County School have been resident for not lesa than two 
years while a pupil at (he School, In Ihe former 
Administrative County of Glamorgan. 

(II) Girl pupils who have for not less than two years at any 
lime attended any maintained Primary School in the 
Parishes of Uanlrisant, Pontypridd, Pentyrch, Uanfsbon. 
Lfantwtt Fardre, Eglwysilan and that part of the Parl 9 h of 
Llanwonno comprising the former Ynysybwl Ward of the 
former Mountain Ash Urban District wHh a preference for 
such girls who while In attendance at any such school 
were resident In Ihe Parish of Eglwysilan. 

The Fund la to be applied with the following objects In the 
case of pupils falling within categories (I) and (H) above: 

(a) Exhibitions tenable at any training college tor teachers, 
university or other institution of further (Including 
professional and technical) education, approved by the 


Council, to be awarded under rules made by the Council. 
Including rules as to Ihe value and period of tenure of the 
exhibitions, and the qualifications, and method of 
ascertainment and selection of candidates; 
and with the following additional objects In the case of pupils 
lading within category ( 1 ) shove only: 

(b) Financial assistance, outfits, clothing, tools, instruments 
or books to enable beneficiaries on leaving school, 
university or other educational establishments, to prepare 
for, or to assist their entry Into a profession, trade or 
calling. 

Application forms and copies of the rules governing the 
making of awardB may be obtained from a prospective 
applicants District Education Office, In the case of 
prospective app&cants from Mid Glamorgan. Prospective 

Education, Education Offlraa^Klngsway^Cardlfl, CF 1 4JG. 
Prospective applicants from. West Glamorgan may apply to 
the Director of Education, County Hall, Swansea, SA1 3SN. 
Postal requests should be marked “Glamorgan Further 
Education Trust Fund- Forma" and accompanied by a 
Stamped sett-addressed envelope. 

Applicants should note that the rules provide that awards will 
not be made In respect of courses tor whloh the applicant will 
be on paid secondment dr will receive a mandatory grant or a 
grant from the Department of Education and 8 denoe or tor 
which: an applicant may expect lo receive a discretionary 
grant from his Local Education Authority, unless there are 
exceptional or unusual circumstances relevant to the 
application. 

The closing date for applications tor awards tenable or. 


beyond Ib 31st May, 19B3,".:j ■■ 

" K. 8. HQPKIN8 

County Hall, 

Dlreotor of Education 

Catoay8PaiJCj..;v 
CARDIFF,. CF13NF. 

a • * * , k 



UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Assistant Lectureship 
In English 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons lor the above 
post. Appointment will taka effect on 1 July 1963 or as Boon as 
pDSSlble IhBTBDrt&l. 

Thera ore opportunities In the Department to tsoch ttie usual topics In 
English Language and Literature. Applicants should state itwtr areas 
at ipeclol interest but should bs prepared to leaoh In a reasonably 
wide Held. 

The closing dots far applications Is 30 April |BB3. 

Assistant Lsctuieshlps In 
Romance Studies 

(French Language and Utorahire) 

Applications are Invited lor Ihe above poets vacant from 1 January 


Applicants should possess good aaodemlo qualifications In French 
and bo equipped to teaoh both ihe language, especially to beginners 
and Href-year students, and a fair range of French literature. 

The closing dale for applications Is B May 1BB3. 

Assistant Lectureship In 
Romance Studies 

(Italian Language and Uteratura) 

Appttoatlons ore Invited for Ihe above poet vacant from 1 January 


Applicants should possess good aoodsmlo qualifications In Italian 
and bo squlppod to taooh both the language and o fair range of 
Italian literature. 

The closing date for applications Is 9 May 1B83. 

General 

The appointments for all the above pasts wfl bs made according to 
qualifications and experience on the salary seals R9 686 x 621-10 317 
x 7BO-R14 217 per annum. In addition an annual service bonus of 
nearly one month's salary Is payable. 

The University offers excellent staff benefits Including generous 
research leave, travel and removal expenses, an attractive housing 
subsidy scheme subject to Shite regulations, 75% rebate on tuition 
fees for dependants, a good pension fund, medical aid and group tile 
assurance. 

Applicants should submit a curriculum vttoe stating present wHaiy, 
research Interests and pubflcafloni Of any), the date an which duly 
ootid be assumed, and the names and addresses of three referees 
whom the University may approaoh. 

Further Informa Ion should be obtained ellher from Miss J Lloyd, SA i 
Universities Office. Ohlohester House, 278 High Holbora London J 
WCIV 7HE, or from Ihe Registrar (Attention: Appointments J 
‘ ' ig.Rondeboacti, 


Office), University of Cape Town, Private . 

7700, South Amca, to whom applications (quoting ref. 
no. E/330) should be addressed. Applications must be 
submffiedjn English. 

The University's policy Is not to discriminate on . A 
-. the grounds ol sex, face or religion. ".M 

k Further Information on the JBm 

Implementation of this potiay jm m? 

Is obtainable on 
request. ■ 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINES8 ADMINISTRATION 


PhD degree. Anointments will be made to llll vacanolas In 
each ollha following groups: • •; 

1 gnanoe and EOonomtca 

2 Business Policy 

3 Marketing and International Business 

4 Organisational Behaviour ■ ' 

5 Daclalon;8oi8hces • 

The Department tit Business Administration conduots courses 
to ovar 1,000, full-time studsnts reading tor the Bachelor ot 
Business Administration degree. Selected staff may also 


education and consultancy work. 

Gross GnrtiJal emoluments range as' follows: 

Lecturer ■ 1 S$ 27 , 51 0-57,040 . 

.. Senior Lecturer: . ••• SS51 ,670-84.600^ 

< ; Associate Professor 8574 , 030 -^ 1 01 ,970 
’(fiTGEI, S$3.04 approximately) 


und6r the University's Acadpmlc Staff Provlddnt Fund 

the staff mafnbw Contributes at the present rale of 23% df his 


naxlmurriof 
ire; monthly 


,m., and the University, 
he sum slandng to the 
re withdrawn when the 


^ 8 ettt 1 rig*ln allowance of. S$ 1 , 000 , or 
IJwS 0, ^teWMd hcuslng at rentals ranging from Sj 100 jo 
SS316, p.m.^ eclui^tfon 1 afiowanori In respect, of childrens 


.- p.m.,;.-equQauon' allowance. In reapeot oi cniwrwi- 

V 4ub^:to a max!mum 0 t 8$1 2,000 p.a., _paM a 9? f 

■. aaslstande. and: baggdgi, allowance for. the transportation of 
i peraonal" eff^'.to. Slngapore. Staff members may al0 ° 
undariake ConauHatkan -work, subject to University approval, 
i ; dnd,re (aJn cpnBMltatlon fees up to a maximum of 60 % ot gross 
I \ ^^^nts.lo.ttojf onejyewr, i ,, v . I 

i •: ' WW^'|ip>nie' i dnd \ further liritormatipn on terms .and 

MK H.. E. Shtinna, .; • • 

; .,Nata^ Urj^reny . ;NUS Overseas Office, .!, ... 
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Wcslorn Aust ici I mri 
Institute; o ( Te c h n o [ o g y 


•. -i 'ift . $ ■'? >v 1 


UNIVERSITY OF GAPE TOWN 



Lecturer In Music 


Aaplications are Invited for appointment ae soon as possible to Ihe 
above post In the South African College of Music. 

TTib successful candidate win be expected lo leach Harmony 5 
Counterpoint to first and second year students (thus aH students for 
8 Mus or Diploma courses will pass through the successful applicant's 
dosses) and will also be expected to take part In work connected 
wThHEfixy courses In on years; the primary necessity is, however, In 
ttis area of Harmony & Counterpoint. 

Applicants should be musicologists who have had a varied training In 
rmielo a) tertiary level and there may also be same supervision of 
postgraduate work. 

me successful applicant will be expected la take an active part In the 
Me of the College ot Muslo ond If a performer will be expected to do 
some performing, supervise Ensemble, eta though this b not o 
prerequisite for appointment. 


Appointment, depending on qualifications and experience, will be 
mads on the salary scale R12 6S7 x 760-16 5B7 x 936-R22 173 per 
annum. 

Assistant Lecturers 
In Classics 

A^i notions are Invited, for the above posts vacant from 1 January 

Experience In leaching Latin to beglnnera, a knowledge of Legal Latin 
and/or a special Interest In Roman History will be a recommendation. 


The appointments wtu be made according to qualifications and 
experience on the salary scale R9 696 x 621-R10 317 x 780-R14 217 


j per annum. 


General 


The University offers excellent staff benetils Including an annual 
service bonus of nearly one month's salaiy, generous researoh leave, 
travel and removal expenses, an attraoltve housing subsidy subject to 
Stale regulations, 76X rebats on tuition lees for dependants, a good 
pension nmd, medical aid and group life assurance 
Applicants should submit a curriculum vitae slating present salary, 
whan available If appointed and the names and addresses of three 
rsfertee. For ihe pan of Lecturer In Music a list of publications in 
Muslo 01 any), details of experience In performance and composition 
ond any other forme of concentration In tertiary studies should be 
Included. Applications lor the post of Assistant Leoturere In Otassloe 
should include teaching and other relevant experience, research 
i Interests and publications. 

4 Further Information ihoiM be obtained either tram Miss J Uoyd, SA 
% Unlvereltiee Office, Otilcheeter House, 278 High Halborn, London i 
WCIV 7HE, or tram the Registrar (Attention': Appointments / 
Si. omea>. University of Oops Town, Private Beg. Rondebosah, M 
7700, South Amoa, by whom applications' (quoting ref. dm 

w|. iMjs/339) must be received not later than 31 May . 

Yjllik The University's policy Is not to discriminate on Jmsr. 
*<8§p: : , ttis grounds of ssx, race or reBfllon. dM W 

Further Intcrmotlon on tire 
^HK^Imptarneritotton of this paKcy 
i obtainable on . 


UNIVERSTTY OF CAPE TOWN 

Associate Professor, 
Senior Lecturer and 
Lecturer In 
Mathematical Statistics 

N^cctione ore invited far the above posts far appointment from 1 
July 1983 or as soon as possible thereafter, 
vheterenos will be given to appRoonte whoso main Interests are either 
®Mqtiwnotical Statistics or dperations Researoh. The successful 
wndkJatewllt be required to teaoh at both the undergraduate and 
^^^tiu^rejevel and should hold a postgraduate degree tn one ot 

bemade according to quatnaafloni and experience 

/topcfale Piotessor; kSSTx 936-R2404Bxl035-R2fllI5 pSr 
.* • annum 

;■ ' 1 “Hot Lecturer: R16 657 x 936-R24 046 per annum 
;| Lectureri R12 667 x 760-RIB 687 X 936-R22 173 per 

wnua^ ° bonui ot neariy one month’s salaiy is payable 

^Jf^i^ .inoftjde a 75 % remission ot tuition fees for dependants 

*ubmB a.currlculum vftoe, stating research kitefeetp 
present sakuy. age me dote duty oflutd 

1 ^^Ivereity mayoontad an(,ad(lrssWB of " ,rw worn 

" ‘ 'otmatiori should be obtained either from Min j'Uoyd, 8A 

*5 Offloe, Chichester Haute, 278 High Holbarn. London 
ar from the Registrar (Attention: Appointments . 



Applicants should submit a ouirlouhim vttae stating present salary, 
teaching and other relevant experience, research Interests and 
pubHconons, when avaBable If appoinied and the names and 
addresses of three referees wham the University may contact. The 
closing data lor applications Is 16 May 18B3. 

Lecturer In Drama 

Applications are Invited forms above post vacant from l July 1B83. 
Applicants should be qualHIsd to teaoh In areas such as voice and 
speech training, verse speaking, acting techniques and styles, ihe 
history, theories and literature of drama and ihe theatre, me theories, 
and principles of normal speech and verbal communication. 
Experience of ware In me theatre and of teaohffig wW be a 
recommendation, as will some knowledge and eka In other 
periormanoe media. The ability to direct playB with students Ib 

Appointment will be mode according to quallftcottons and experience 
on Ihe salary scale R12667 x 780-16 667 x 936-R22 173 per annum. 
Applicants should submit a curriculum teas stating present sakuy, Hu 
date duty could be assumed and the names and addresses of three 
referees whom the University may approach. The dosing dale lor 
applications Is 28 Apr8 1683. 

General 

Stoff benetils Include an annual bonus ot needy one month's salary, 
generous research leave, hovel and removal expenses, a housing 
subsidy subject to State regulations, a 75X rebate on tuition fees tor 
dependants, pension fund, msdloal aid and group life assurance. 

Further Information should be obtained either from Miss J Uoyd, SA 
l Universities Offloe, CMchedsf House, 278 High Hdborn, London 
I W01V 7HE, or from the Registrar (Attention: Appointments), 
ik Office), University of Cape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, 
ife 7700, South Amoa, to whom applications (quoting ref. m 
f m no. E/331) should be addreessd. Jfjj 

The Untvsretty'a poticy te not to discriminate on J5&& 
<£& the grounds of sox, raos or refglon. Ms? 
T gSgk Further Information on the 
' Implementation ot this policy 

Wire. Is obtainable on JmS? 



THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
OF JERUSALEM 
Faculty of Sciences and Mathematics 

DEPARTMENT OFSCIENCE TEACHING 
invites applications for. two FaouHy podtions/ one in chartilcal 
education, particularly a! Secondary School and undergraduate 


eduoaHon, particularly a! Seconds 
level, and one In the use of corapi 
aids. 


r School and undergraduate 
srs as learning and teaohlng 


The level of appointment will be according to qualifications and 
experience, on the regular, academic scale (Lecturer, Senior 
Leoturer, Assistant Professor, Professor). Candidates should 
write to Prof. E. MendozA, Department of Science Education, The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 81904 Jerusalem, Israel 
enclosing a full curriculum vitae, list of publications and names ol 
three referees, before 8th May, 1983. ‘ . 

The Department of Science Teaching in toe Faculty of Sciences 
trains students who already have a u.So. degree in One of toe 
sciences, tor M. 8 o. and Ph.D. degrees In Science Education. 
The Department consists of 5 full-Bme Faculty members and 5 
part-time members who devote Ihe rest of thalr time lo research 
In their own sclenHHo fields. The Department la .engaged to 
research in the fields of mathematical, physical, chemical and 
btologloal education: . In problems of evaluation, of 
misconceptions and of difficulties of learning sctentlfk) concepts 
experienced by children of famines originating In non-European 
cultures. 


Limited Term Appointments 

SENIOR TUTOR/LEGTURER 
PHYSICS 
(Several Positions) 

Applications are invited for several 
teaching/research positions within the Depart- 
ment of Applied Physics. Postgraduate qualifica- 
tions in physics and a commitment to teaching at 
undergraduate level required. Preference may be 
given to applicants with professlonal/teaching ex- 
perience in radiation physics/ image processing 
and computer-assisted instructional techniques. 
Experience In teaching secondary school physics 
qlso an advantage. 

Appointees expected to join a current research 
group, l.e. in meteorology, hydrology, 
oceanography/ environmental remote sensing, 
seismology. Isotope studies, mineralogy or mate- 
rials science. 

Renewable one-year appointment available from 
1st July 1983, (Ref 588) 

Bilary rings, Uelufw *22.430 - 330.4S7. Banlor Tutor SlS.333 ■ 
$22,148, 

Llmliid Tsrm Appebiunamli ns mBibla inttlallv lor ana (a ih*M yura 
and to m avanluil maximum ol flvs yam 

Condition* Inotudi lom lor appoint a» and fnmBy plm anlitancs with 
rsmovil BxpanMa 

AppSeiilonc Doien* Including tftanimoa and addrstsaa ol ihrsa mfaiMfl 
ahoidd bs lubmUisd m duplicua not latar thin 30lh April 1S83 (o lha M- 
graUon Qfflear. Wositm Autlrvlia Hoim. 116 Si rand, London WC2A 
OA J. from whom furttiar Information may bo obuinad, 

When wpirkig ptaua quota Hr I No and Cod* HEB 


DEPARTMENT OF 
MICRO BIOLOGY AND PLANT 
PATHOLOGY 


[89U<mDfS7fel0f^l(l) 















Advice to an heir apparent 
from an old hand 

From Christopher Price, M.P. 


mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 

LONDON SWTA OAA 

01-2193437 


PLEASE FORWARD 
Mr David Hancock, 

Permanent Secretary Apparent, 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence, 

Elizabeth House, 

York Way, 

London SE1 

My dear David, 

1 hope you won't mind my writing 
to you tike this, but this is my last 
column before 1st May when you 
take up your job, and I do Ihink it’s 
sensible to proffer advice early, I wns a 
little late in writing to your predecessor 
seven years ago {in the humbler The 
Times Educational Supplement) since I 
had to resign from being PPS in the 
department before I coulaproperly do 


Prime Minister, so that Sir K. could 
have someone congenial to talk to; 
Moreover William enjoys genuine 
delegated powers - particularly on 
public sector higher education. It all 
goes to show that ministers should be 
allowed to pick their juniors and not 
have them thrust upon them. 

Indeed if Keith had just a little 
more regard for his juniors, he 
would do something about getting a 
proper minister of stnte. (I disregard 
Paul Channon, since he's now so far 
at cultural arm’s length, that he 


seven years ago {in the humbler The 
Times Educational Supplement) since I 
had to resign from being PPS in the 
department before I coulaproperly do 
so. and Sir JBmes was a little slow in 
galvanizing Mrs Williams into any sort 
of positive direction on anything. But 
then perhaps the task was a hopeless 
one - it would be churlish to blame 
him. Any meeting of minds between a 
wee Free Scientist and Catholic Quak- 
er Fabian - and (hough I suspect yours 
and Keith's will be no easier, I'll have 
some grand fatherly words of advice 
about Chat in a moment. 

My oilier excuse is that I’m snow- 
ed up in n Channel island tax haven 
attending the NUT. conference, 
where the only redeeming feature is 
a very civilized assistant secretary of 
voura. Who’s esiaoed froift the De- 


doesn’t really count as ono of the, 
department; I know you’re technical- 
ly his accounting officer, but woe 


betide you if you try to interfere; the 
Select committee would have you on 
toast for breakfast.) It does say 
something about the Prime Minis- 
ter's regard for education, that the 
DBS is (he only department in 
Whitehall, apart from Transport, to 
be denied a second-in-command 
minister of state. "Do try to do some- 
thing about it in those Wednesday 
morning permanent secretaries' cab- 
als youTl now be attending. 

But ict me get to your fun- 
damental problem. It’s this. Keith, 
who reckons he’s the first deregulat- 
ing, monetarist, pure-market-forces 

G cmician to have entered the cabinet 
i the past century, is suddenly going i 
besejfk on regulation and centralist 
pawet. It’s weird,.; He’s lotting in 
Da,vid Young to regiment the 
youngsters in the schools (apart from 
those who are clearly destined. for 
All Souls) like some manld major- 
general; he's interfering in the curri- 
culum like no minister has ever, be- 
fore him in instructing GCE physics 
teachers that they can examine their 
charges, about how to cause nuclear 
explosions but never about I how, to 
slop them. He’s about to introduced 


!a new president, W. Lloyd Johns will 
be at the helm. He will replace Dr 
Edward C. Merrill who for the past 
13 years has been president of the 
one college in America that teaches 
only dear students. Gallaudet’s his- 
tory, the way it works, and what it 
seeks to do have relevance for 
America's dream of universal educa- 
tion. 

In 1816 Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet became interested in teaching 
the deaf and went to England for 
help. There the Braidwood family 
owned the single school for deaf chil- 
dren. The system used was principal- 
ly an oral one, based on lip reading. 
Gallaudet next visited the Saint Jac- 
ques School in Paris where the 
French taught him their method of 
single-handed sign language. When 
GaTlaudet returned to the United 
States, he began the Hartford School 
for the Deaf; 

In 1856 Amos Kendall in Washing- 
ton persuaded Gailaudet’s son, John 
Miner Gallaudet, to come to run his 
Kendall School for the Deaf. Eight 
years later the Congress was per- 
suaded to grant the school a carter 
to award degrees, and thus created 
the first college exclusively for the 
deaf. 

At the time of its founding, there 
was considerable discussion about 
the possibility and indeed the propri- 
ety of a college for deaf students. In 
the popular mind "deaf and dumb” 
went together and meant an incapac- 
ity to leam. Many also felt that it the 
deaf were brought together in a col- 
legiate setting, they would tater-mar- 
ry and produce more deaf children 
for the nation to take care of. Tho- 
mas Miner Gallaudet was able to 
overcome both prejudices, and his 
school remained ana grew. 

Gallaudet College expanded the 
Kendall School ana in 1966 estab- 
lished the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf. Both schools are sup- 
ported by Congressional grants, not 
only for the education which they 
give, but also in order to develop 
programme and materials and dis- 
seminate them nationally. 

A principal requirement for entry ( 
Into Gallaudet College is hearing bo 
severely impaired that a student can- 
not hear a sound at 70 decibels. 
Conversation rises to 55 decibels. 
Helen Keller remarked * that blind- 
ness was a barrier between people 
and thing? but that deafness was a 


No handicap 
to American 
pipe dreams 



Timothy Healy 

barrier between people and people. 
This barrier hinders deaf children in 
all their learning. They lose the con- 
versation of parents and other chil- 
dren, they miss television, movies and 
radio. Wnen they come to college they 


cannot cope with the stuaent 
grapevine, the telephone and the net of 
chatter that hold together any college. 
Students who have pre-lingual deaf- 
ness and have never learned to speak at 
all have an extraordinarily small voca- 
bulary, sometimes that of a child of 

Gallaudet has decided it is better 
to bring deaf students together than 
force them into the mainstream. It is 
only in a sheltered setting that deaf 
young men and women can partici- 
pate rally in the life of a college and 
not be, as they too often are in 
"hearing" colleges, merely specta- 
tors. Gallaudet has a rich and full 
student life, including most intcrcol- 


taiking Dy hanas. Alarm ciocks ana 
fire alarms are lights not sounds. At 
any general meeting or meal in the 
college, the air is filled with the 
marvellous hiefoglypics which the 
deaf themselves caU “windmillina"; 
hands moving swiftly and subtly like 
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a host of white butterflies. 

llCaP Approximately 1,000 students app. 

* ly to Gallaudet eachyear and some 
*1PQ11 300 are accepted. Tne programme 

. IvtlU mandates a preliminary year, so the 
bachelor’s degree takes five years 
kOTTlC instead of four. Thirteen years ago 
Ottilia t he most popular major was 
mathematics, but now, as in many 
other colleges, it is business adminis- 
tration. Four fifths of the college 
alumni enter professional occupa- 
tions, about half of them in educa- 
tion. Most graduates tend to be em- 
ployed in jobs that are related to the 
deaf or to deafness. Gallaudet Col- 
lege furnishes a disproportionate 
number of leaders in tne deaf com- 
munity and a Gallaudet "accent" in 
signed speech is considered posh. 

As in most colleges there is an 
official speech and an unofficial one. 
The faculty must all leam “signed 
English”, and the college uses both 
single-handed signing and lip-reading 
as the formal speech of instruction 
and official business. Students among 
themselves rely on American sign 
i language. 

T « Despite the enormous problems it 

iealv faces, Gallaudet College, built on the 
J premise that all can leam, even those 

who have to approach learning 
ople and people, through disability, is a reproach to 
i deaf children in the national mood in which America 
hey lose the con- finds itself. Hard cases make bad 
a and other chii- law, and hard times lead to bad 
ns ion, movies and decisions. We face a mounting gov- 
me to college they eminent and press disaffection with 
with the student higher . education. Most Americans 
rone and the net of stM dream of sending their kids to 
ether any college, college, but in state after state, as 
pre-lingual deaf- well as in the Federal government, 
learned to speak at legislatures and executives are happi- 
inarily small voca- ly cutting funds for colleges. A 
that of a child of steady barrage from the press re- 
minds us that college isn’t for every- 
icided it is better one, even though all reporters have 
nta together than somehow managed. 'it. 
mainstream. It is Nations are not economic beings 
setting that deaf but spiritual ones. They are made up 
amen can partici- of hopes and dreams, of endless 
5 of a college and effort and moderate success. To 
too often are in place a just value on any people, we 
, merely specta- have to know its dreams. In its brick 
s a rich and full and mortar. Its 1,500 students, and 
ing most intcrcol- its proud century, Gallaudet is the 
mb is brightly lit, statement of one of these dreams. Its 
of bars precludes, commitment to the education of the 
Alarm clocks afid ' deeply handicapped defends r Amer- 
its not sounds. At lea’s belief in its own young, m its 
ig or meal in the own future. It says, to all of us that 
s filled with the we believe in each other, that we 
lyplcs which : the indulge a solid national bump tor 
aU “wfedmUltaa"; learning, and that no handicap is a 
tly and subtly like bar to the spirit of man. 
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Union View 



Priestley and 
the Test Act 

Sir - Jennifer Tann’s cogent article 
on ’Joseph Priestley ( THES , March 
25 ) prompts one observation of de- 
tail. In the context of Priestley’s 
work at Warrington the author states 
that dissenting academies provided 
“alternatives to the university educa- 
tion denied dissenters by the Test 
Act of 1673". 

This is incorrect. The Test Act of 
1613 had nothing to do with the 
English (or, for that matter, the 
Scottish) universities. Its purpose was 
to impose a sacramental test, a re- 
quirement, that is, to take the holy 
communion according to the rites of 
die Church of England, as a condi- 
tion for accepting any office of profit 
under the crown. 

The system whereby dissenters 
were effectively excluded from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge universities was 
> quite different. U took the form, not 
of a sacramental test, but of a re- 

J Lilreroent to subscribe to the 39 artl- 
es of the Church of England - on 
tnatiiculation at Oxford, on gradua- 
tion at Cambridge. This requirement 
was imposed by the statutes of the 
universities themselves, not by the 
Test Act of 1673. 

This is one of the most frequent 
misconceptions about that measure. 
The other Is that it excluded Protes- 
tant dissenters from membership of 
the House of Commons. 

Yours faithfully, 

0. M. DITCHFIELD, 

Lecturer in history, 

University of Kent. 

Sir, - In Jennifer Tann’s reassess- 
ment of Joseph Priestley (THES, 
March 25) some typographical grem- 
lin created a new west Riding town. 
The school Priestley went to fas in- 
deed did my father) was Bailey 
Grammar School. Ami 1 am pleased 
to say, having walked past it many 


- which Priestley was bom carries a 
plaque, recording that, 'event, 
although- hqw Aong It has been there 
} cannot say, ■■■■■■• 

Yours sincerely, 

£■ J. E. HURST, ' 

The Librarian, 

I The New University of Ulster. 


Higher Education 
Foundation . . • 

- Your article about the Higher 

K Education Foundation (April 1) 
l highlights the foundation’s 
lo influence thinking about the 
«iws underlying the practices and 
of higher education. But it 
,he work achieved 
sow 1979 by the foundation In con- 
ktcJcw leading to publications. 

the following topics, 
juTelating o higher education: study 
.validation; the hidden currl- 
business studies degree 
(«• humanely) with 
fraction; of ethnic minor- 
«onomies of scale; and (the 
recent REOcanfer- 

S ^ucdonlsm in academic dlsci- 

rlr tSu happy t6'. supply 
^ work to tnterestecTTrt- 

isS. W^’/were chosen; aS live 
boHri* v ^ ave philosophical 
Sire fe writing on Such 

JJjjJ!** have .. supplied tne word 
of ft® general work 

foundation; and the .specific 
has so far ohosen, vizT the 
education . 

you '■*&* support of 

Yout* >h this work. 

w.-; 

the Trustees 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Funding in the public sector msiffir 

Mr AilRn W a!ld re M« , 1716 £ aCtl !! n of *6 NAB t0 this » say about comparability of stan- ' • 

e ”f r o Mrs Richardson, of to say that the unit of resource must dards7 Should the CNAA’s charter lllfTalp 

h Birmingham Polytechnic, argue that decline further in the public sector, be revoked? Dr Rickett is right It is ^ J 
- r o ’L alWay inr SCOpe f V C ; be lower fending <de- time that the NAB ritaS itself -/T • a 

s in S uMrrHn£h?f c . reed b Y £ h ? Department of Educa- to fundamental academic and educa- Wltll lODS 

* L'° n Treasury), tional questions. “ J 


academic standards , Dr Ray Rick- but more students. The alternative, 
ett, director of Middlesex maintaining the unit of resource but Youre etc., 
Polytechnic, must therefore be wrong lowering the intake to 61-70 per cent GERRY FOWLER 
to argue against this thesis in the of its level last year is “unaccept- Director, North-E 


National Adviso. 
columns (THES, 


Body and your able". 


larch 18). 


This last word, taken from an 


Polytechnic. 


London 


ingham local education authority had al Election year". Mr Allan and Mrs ofpolytechnics would not effect stan- 1 valuable asset bv a straieht swod. 

declared that ' Birmingham Richardson argue that no one has dards must have been music to the I i an d only he knew the true worth of 

Polytechnic is a low-cost institution been successful in spurring the mid- ears of those who are set on redistri- 1 ithe old lamp 

operating on six scattered sites and die classes to rally around the univer- buting the funds allocated to higher 1 — - p- - 

that "any reduction in funding would sities and polytechnics. So far that is education in favour of the universi- 

be unjustified and would seriously tme; the intake has not been cut. ties. 


Sir, - The letter of Mr Allan and 
Mrs Richardson (THES, March 18) 
arguing that a reduction in resources 
of polytechnics would not effect stao- 


There was an element of the conjur- 
er’s art about the University Grants 
Committee’s announcement this 
week of the “new blood" posts. 
'You thought we’d taken 4,000, but 
look, in three years we’ll restore 
700." The academic version of "new 
lamps for old”l Scheherazade's magi- 
cian at least obtained Aladdin's most 


damage higher education provision in But if it were cut as drastically as 
the city" (Education, March 18b maintaining the unit of resource 


education in favour of the universi- 
ties. 

Do they really believe that it is 
possible to reduce the funding inde- 


Ithe old lamp. . 

Universities, many of them still 
reeling under the staff losses of the 
last 18 months, could be forgiven for 
being cynical about the exhange now 
being offered by the Government. 

-rk- u.. 


a . C ° u ncil for National might require, nice middle-class pa- finitely without any ill effects? Do 'The “new blood* posts are few be- 
^ q ™ res l l T ntS mi ^ ht vote SDP in mar « inal they imagine that there- will not come fated, and seem tofollow the erratic 
to ensure that standards of courses Tory seats. a point where it will be impossible Bn d partisan pattern of distribution 

I and awards are the same in the pub- There has to be some limit to ihe for the polytechnics to compete with adopted bv the UGC in its selective 

lie sector as in the universities. The reduction in the unit of resource. I university standards if the latter con- cutR exercise 


Nevertheless, if they indicate a 
recognition that universities can sus- 
tain no further cuts, they are wel- 


Mn 2 a £ £/Jii’ uu c m . univer81tlcs credlt transfer and accumulation, me nt to argue for increased unlversl- come If the UGC were prepared to 

and £2,500 lr i the public sector. Let s broken study, mixed-mode study, or ty fending if there would be no devote more time and care, with 

allow for medicine, dentistry, a high- two-year initial higher education plus adverse effects from such cuts? proper consultation, the distribution 

er volume of postgraduate work, and entitlement to continuing education. over the next two years could be 

all that silly old research which the We are however talking of numbers Yours faithfully, made more equitable. But they are 

GNAA expects us to do in the public of FTE students. _ D. J. VAIZEY, only limited compensation. They 


I sector, but for which nobody funds 
us. The discrepancy is still startling. 

Teaching standards 

Sir, - Judging by the as yet zero 
response (in your columns) to Tessa 
Blackstone’s plea (THES, February 
• 2) for greater accountability of uni- 
iversity and polytechnic teachers, it 
seems to be falling on deaf ears. 
Your leader article “We are all 
teachers now” (THES, May 7 1982) 
had a similar theme and only a mild- 


If the screw can be turned ever Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic 
remorsely downwards, what do we Association of Polytechnic Teachers. 

ated; in the context of bad teaching low status of Ihe teaching function is 


it has a lot to answer for. 

May I be bold enough to reiterate 


tolerated in our educational institu- 
tions? Is it that there is a lack of 


the following assessment criteria (no assessment criteria, which the 
precedence implied): peer evolua- teacher unions are in any case refec- 
tion; student evaluation! quality of tant to derive and implement; that 
prepared teaching materials ana use teachers generally are apathetic to- 
of technological aids; willingness to wards the teaching function, secure 


had a similar theme and only a mild- lum reform; sensitivity to student 
ly better response. I feel that this feedback; scholarship and willingness 
apparent apathy of THES readers, a to keep up to date through in-service 
iargd 'proportion .of whom are pro-, training and educational research, 
sumably teafchert towkrds quality of ! These criteria emphasize that the 

i. .i .j I u:_~ c. c..u 


innovate ana involvement in curricu- in the knowledge that their short- 


lum reform; sensitivity to student comings may cither be explained 
feedback; scholarship and willingness away or will not come to light with- 
to keep up to date through in-service out infringement of academic free- 
training and educational research. dom; that (he ability to -teach is 


teaching is real and widespread, and 
I believe that it stems directly from 
the universal devaluation of the 
teaching-learning process, surely the against administration and/or re- 
central prime function of any so- search. Continuing in-service training 
called “education institution”. is the life-blood of a dynamic 

This situation will continue while Reaching profession, 
this function plays second fiddle to! Reference fs often made to the art 
administration and/or research: I' of teaching. However; the work of 
know of no educational establish- psychologists ^uch as Ausubel, Biurtr 
ment in which promotion is primarily er, Kelly, Pask, Piaget, Rogers, and 
linked to teaching expertise and Skinner has shown that a serious 
scholarship. study of the psychology of learning 

Criteria need to be established for has a lot to offer me practising 
the assessment of teaching expertise/ teacher, and that such knowledge 6 
scholarship (not to be confused with indeed an essential ingredient of 
research ability), which can be used "good teaching". Should we be talk- 
as a baas for promotion. Academic tag about the science of teaching? 
freedom will need to be re-evalu- In conclusion, why is it that such a 


teaching function requires' one's full 
commitment and energy and is not 


dom; that the ability to -teach is 
intuitive, improving with experience, 
the teaching function eventually 
therefore not requiring a fell com- 


something which can he played off mltment of time and energy; that 
against administration and/or re- promotion is linked to an odministra- 
search. Continuing in-service training tive/research tail which shakes the 
is the life-blood of a dynamic educational dog; that the main goal 
Teaching profession. of our institutions is to produce a 

Reference fs often made to the art paper-qualified product through the 
of teaching. ' However; the work of ^operation of their own examination 
psychologists 4uch as Ausubel, Brurtf system, rather than; a product, each 
er, Kelly, Pask, Piaget, Rogers, and example of which is developed to his 
Skinner has shown that a serious fell potential, and hence that they 
study of the psychology of learning are not student-eehtfed? . Whatever 
has a lot to offer the practising the reasons It is time: for action; the 
teacher, and that such knowledge is teaching function - dying or dead7 
indeed an essential ingredient of Yours faithfully, 

“good teaching". Should we be talk- .DAVID J. WRIGHT, 


“good teaching". Should we be talk- 
ing about the science of teaching? 
In conclusion, why is it that such a 


Lecturer (U) 1 Chemistry, 

Salford Coliege of Technology, 


Leeds tenure 

Sir, - On behalf of Leeds University 
I wish to try to correct the impress- 
ion left by your report (April 8) on 
this university’s response to the prop- 
osals by the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals on the 
future structure of the academic pro- 
fession. 

To begin with the headline. "No. 
limit to Leeds tenure" is demonstr- 
ably nonsense, TM reason why this 
university has no cause to change its 
statutes is simply because we believe, 
oft advice, that they are already con- 


academic profession. However, you in ' assessment, . particularly of 
do not report our view that "the teaching; and to the further dpvelop- 
universitv recocnizes that the pfopDs- ihent or. the monitoring of perform- 


i pfopbs- _ 

al ha s been occasioned by the Once as V continuing process , with 
perception of real problems, bath, ta guidance for those who qre. monitor- 
‘tbe structure of academic appoint- mg as ..well as foj those who are 
menu and in the Way in which monitored- . ; . . 

academic appointments are perceived In his reply to the CVCP, the 
bv aovemment and by the public acting vice chancellor wrote: The 

apnprnllv" University of Leeds considers that 


proper consultation, the distribution 
over the next two years could be 
made more equitable. But they are 
only limited compensation. They 
may be a basis for future develop- 
ment. The Government has also a 
responsibility to those working in the 
system now. They have met the Gov- 
ernment's challenge. They have 
coped with the pain and anguish over 
the last two years. They nave kepi 
the system going despite the press- 
ures. 

Many Institutions have had the 
stuffing knocked out of them. Some 
are only beginning to recognize the 


AUT 


fell impact. William Waldegrave pub- 
licly acknowledged the considerable 
strain placed on staff, because of the 
reduction in resources. Our members 
need to know that Government values 
the contribution they have made, and 
will deal even hanaedly with them. 

AUT members recognized that 
universities would have to take their 
share of the Government's reduction 
in public expenditure. What they 
can't accept u that they should be 
the only group exposed to the fell 
Impact of rigidly-applied Cash limits. 
Not only have they raped drastic cuts 
in staff; since 1981, hand in band 
!wi(h the cuta, there has been a eon- 
tlimed decline in salaries. 

We are in the middle of the 1983 
pay round. Other groups hqve 
accepted, or are soop likely to agree, 
Increases well outside the cash .limit 
set for the public sector, It would be 
dl< 
to 


University of Leeds considers that 
the issues raised, in the committee's 


aenerally" ' Utaveftlty of Leeds considers that , teWrtHlJtt< .. 

^From that standpoint,, our reply the issues raised, in the committee's claim to see pu^ri^rThe'ffiiSt- 
went on to sav that the university fs proposals must be taken seriously; ■ 

JHLJ ^Sata at Its ^apEtiou of and.while not in agreement with' the “e ofV^^an^lpra ^Mncrp* 
Stag regulatory arnmaements for second of the three proposals consid- 




,o * =d" ly oar 

grounds on which contracts ma Y. bo JJ 0 ® PJJ? Jr .£!! L n ~ tfWiection has sponse attempts to do so in a < 


infoXg *rar Ttairsrs « s- ■*« 

vitnl concern to the nriiversftv svstem dealt With than Other parts OI 


wmcp can«* c » - ^^^-^own otf 'selection has sponse attempts to do i 


Leeds, 


Public property 


real sense in which the universities 


-the education and public sectors. 
Together we have written to the De- 
partment of Education , arid Science, 
Setting out in stark terms the extent 
of the damage done over the last few 
years, , The ■ department has, ' the 
straight political choice of arresting 
or hastening the 'decline. ■ 

•. Universities, like the .rest of the 


Sir - An article bn yout front page are any longer anything ^ but part of educational world, are struggling to 
(THES- April D makes .-the usual the public sector? - ■ maintain standards, ;to protect the 


(and “public sector in8tifetions” ) a YoursMthfeUy : , . 

1 tioMha^Yt Readw in^EngHsh; Ubguage, -■ 

t q another article on. ;the saiqe ^ l *-* — : — — 1 

oaee I note -that' local authorities Letter* for publication ' should arrive 

■ have set' ’a ceiling of 5 per cent ta . by 'Tuesday moraine. They should be 
• - their negotiations with c»Uege l^fer- as slum as possible and Mltten^on 

■ ,ers whereas the .Government is likely one side of the paper. , The editor 

■ • ta iulDOse a 3V4 half.per cent limit' op reserves the right to cut or- amend 


When , the upturif in the economy 
comes they will be expected to; plaV a 
significant part in proyiding the skills 
and expertise thai , will be vital. They 
are entitled to expect that tlieir Con- 
tribution will b e recognized. 1 .• 

Diana Warwick 














